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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


WRITTEN BY MR. ROWE. 


1* ſeems to be a kind of reſpedt due to the memory 

of excellent men, eſpecially of thoſe whom their 
wit and learning have made famous, to deliver ſome 
account of themſelves, as well as their works, to poſ- 
terity. For this reaſon, how fond do we ſee ſome 
people of diſcovering any little perſonal ſtory of the 
great men of antiquity! their families, the common 
accidents of their lives, and even their ſhape, make, 
and features, have been the ſubje of critical inquiries, 
How trifling ſoever this curiofity may ſeem to be, it 
is certainly very natural; and we are hardly ſatisfied 


with an account of any remarkable perſon, till we have 


heard him deſcribed even to the very clothes he wears. 
As for what relates to men of letters, the knowledge 
of an author may ſometimes conduce to the better 
underſtanding his book ; and though the works of Mr, 
Shakſpeare may ſeem to many not to want a comment, 
yet I fancy ſome little account of the man himſelf 
may not be thought improper to go along with them. 
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He was the ſon of Mr. John Shakſpeare, and was 
born at Strattord-upon-Avon, in Warwickſhire, in 
April 1504. His family, as appears by the regiſter 
and publick writings relating to that town, were of 
cood figure and faſhion there, and are mentioned as 
gentlemen. His father, who was a conſiderable dealer 
in wool, had ſo large a family, ten children in all, that 
though he was his eldeſt ſon, he could give him no 
better education than his own employment, He had 
bred him, it is true, for ſome time at a free ſchool, 
where, it 1s probable, he acquired what Latin he was 


maſter of: but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, 


and the want of his aſſiſtance at home, forced his fa- 
ther to withdraw him from thence, and unhappily 
prevented his further proficiency in that language, 
It is without controverſy, that in his works we ſcarce 
find any traces of any thing that looks like an imita- 
tion of the ancients. The delicacy of his taſte, and 
the natural bent of his own great genius, (equal, if 
not ſuperior, to ſome of the beſt of theirs,) would cer- 
tainly have led him to read and ſtudy them with ſo 
much pleaſure, that ſome of their fine images would 
naturally have infinuated themſelves into, and been 
mixed with, his own writings; ſo that his not copying 
at leaſt ſomething from them, may be an argument of 


his never having read them. Whether his ignorance 


of the ancients were a diſadvantage to him or no, may 
admit of a diſpute: for though the knowledge of them 
might have made him more correct, yet it is not im- 


probable but that the regularity and deference for 


them, which would have attended that correctneſs, 
might 
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might have reſtrained ſome of that fire, impetuoſity, 
and even beautiful extravagance, which we admire in 
Shakſpeare : and I believe we arc better pleaſed with 
thoſe thoughts, altogether new and uncommon, which 
his own imagination ſupplied him ſo abundantly with, 
than if he had given us the moſt beautiful paſſages 
out of the Greek and Latin poets, and that in the moſt 
agreeable manner that it was poſſible for a maſter of 


the Englith language to deliver them. 


Upon his leaving ſchool, he ſeems to have given 
entirely into that way of living which his father pro- 
poſed to him; and in order to ſettle in the world after 
a family manner, he thought fit to marry while he was 
yet very young, His wife was the daughter of one 
Hathaway, ſaid to have been a ſubſtantial yeoman in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford. In this kind of ſet- 
tlement he continued for ſome time, till an extrava- 
gance that he was guilty of forced him both out of 
his country, and that way of living which he had 
taken up; and though it ſeemed at firſt to be a ble- 
miſh upon his good manners, and a misfortune to him, 
yet it afterwards happily proved the occaſion of exert- 
ing one of the greateſt geniigſes that ever was known 


in dramatick poetry. He had, by a misfortune com- 


mon enough to young fellows, fallen into ill company; 
and amongſt them, ſome that made a frequent prac- 
tice of deer-ſtealing, engaged him more than once in 


robbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of 


Charlecote, near Stratford. For this he was proſe- 
cated by that gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat too 
ſeverely; and in order to revenge that ill uſage, he 
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made a ballad upon him. And though this, probably 
the firſt eſſay of his poetry, be loſt, yet it is ſaid to 
have been ſo very bitter, that it redoubled the proſe- 
cution againſt him to that degree, that he was obliged 
to leave his buſineſs and family in Warwickſhire, for 
ſome time, and ſhelter himſelf in London. 

It is at this time, and upon this accident, that he 
is ſaid to have made his firſt acquaintance in the play- 
houſe, He was received into the company then in 
being, at firſt in a very mean rank, but his admirable 
wit, and the natural turn of it to the ſtage, ſoon diſ- 
tinguiſhed him, if not as an extraordinary actor, yet 
as an excellent writer. His name is printed, as the 
cuſtom was in thoſe times, amongſt thoſe of the other 
players, before ſome old plays, but without any par- 
ticular account of what ſort of parts he uſed to play; 
and though I have inquired, I could never meet with 
any further account of him this way, than that the 
top of his performance was the Ghoſt in his own Ham- 
let. I ſhould have been much more pleaſed, to have 
learned from certain authority, which was the firſt 
play he wrote; it would be without doubt a pleaſure 
to any man, curious in things of this kind, to ſee and 
know what was the firſt eſſay of a fancy like Shak- 
ſpeare's. Perhaps we are not to look for his begin- 
nings, like thoſe of other authors, among their leaſt 
perfect writings; art had ſo little, and nature ſo large 
a ſhare in what he did, that, for aught I know, the 
performances of his youth, as they were the moſt 
vigorous, and had the moſt fire and ſtrength of ima- 
gination in them, were the beſt, I would not be 

thought 
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thought by this to mean, that his fancy was ſo looſe 
and extravagant, as to be independent on the rule and 
government of judgment; but that what he thought, 
was com:nonly ſo great, ſo juſtly and rightly conceived 
in itſelf, that it wanted little or no correction, and 
was immediately approved by an impartial judgment 
at the firſt ſight, But though the order of time in 
which the ſeveral pieces were written be generally 
uncertain, yet there are paſſages in ſome few of them 
which ſeem to fix their dates. So the Chorus at the 
end of the fourth act of Henry the Fifth, by a compli- 
ment very handſomely turned to the earl of Eſſex, 
ſhows the play to have been written when that lord 
was general for the queen in Ireland; and his elogy 
upon queen Elizabeth, and her ſucceſſor king James, 
in the latter end of his Henry the Erghth, is a proot of 
that play's being written after the acceſſion of the 
latter of thoſe two princes to the crown of England, - 
Whatever the particular times of his writing were, 
the people of his age, who began to grow wonderfully 
fond of diverſions of this kind, could not but be highly 
pleaſed to ſee a genius ariſe amongſt them of ſo plea- 
ſurable, ſo rich a vein, and ſo plentifully capable of 
furniſhing their favourite entertainments. Beſides the 
advantages of his wit, he was in himſelf a good- 
natured man, of great ſweetneſs in his manners, and 
a moſt agreeable companion ; ſo that it is no wonder, 
if, with ſo many good qualities, he made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the beſt converſations of thoſe times, 
Queen Elizabeth had ſeveral of his plays acted before 
her, and without doubt gave him many gracious marks 
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of her favour: it is that maiden princeſs plainly, whom 
he intends by 


—— a fair veſtal, throned by the weſt. 
A Midſummer-Night's Dream. 


and that whole paſſage is a compliment very properly 
brought in, and very handſomely applied to her. She 
was ſo well pleaſed with that admirable character of 
Falſtaff, in The Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, that 


ſhe commanded him to continue it for one play more, 


and to ſhow him in love. This is ſaid to be the oc- 
caſion of his writing The Merry Wives of Windſor. 


How well ſhe was obeyed, the play itſelf is an ad- 


mirable proof. Upon this occaſion it may not be im- 


proper to obſerve, that this part of Falſtaff is ſaid to 


have been written originally under the name of Old- 
caſtle : ſome of that family being then remaining, the 
queen was pleaſed to command him to alter it ; upon 
which he made uſe of Falſtaff. The preſent offence 
was indeed avoided ; but I do not know whether the 
author may not have been ſomewhat to blame in his 
ſecond choice, ſince it is certain that Sir John Falſtaff, 
who was a knight of the garter, and a heutenant- 
general, was a name of diſtinguiſhed merit in the wars 
in France in Henry the Fiſth's and Henry the Sixth's 
times. What grace ſoever the queen conferred upon 
him, it was not to her only he owed the fortune which 
the reputation of his wit made. He had the honour 
to meet with many great and uncommon marks of 


fayour and friendſhip from the earl of Southampton, 


famous 
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famous in the hiſtories of that time for his frie ndſhip 
to the unfortunate earl of Eſſex. It was to that noble 
lord that he dedicated his poem of Venus and Adonis. 
There is one inſtance ſo ſingular in the magnificence 
of this patron of Shakſpeare's, that if 1 had not been 
aſſured that the ſtory was handed down by Sir Wil- 
liam D'Avenant, who was probably very well ac- 
quainted with his affairs, I thould not have ventured 
to, have inſerted, that my lord Southampton at one 
time gave him a thouſand pounds, to enable him to go 
through with a purchaſe which he heard he had a 
mind to. A bounty very great, and very rare at any 


time, and almoſt equal to that profuſe generoſity the 


preſent age has ſhewn to French dancers and Italian 
fingers, 

What particular habitude or friendſhips he con- 
tracted with private men, I have not been able to 
learn, more than that every one, who had a true taſte 
of merit, and could diſtinguiſh men, had generally a 
juſt value and efteem for him. His exceeding can- 
dour and good-nature muſt certainly have inclined all 
the gentler part of the world to love him, as the power 
of his wit obliged the men of the moſt delicate know- 
ledge and polite learning to admire him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Jonſon began with a 
remarkable piece of humanity and good- nature; Mr. 


| Jonſon, who was at that time altogether unknown to 


the world, had offered one of his plays to the players, 


in order to have it acted; and the perſons into whoſe 


hands it was put, after having turned it eareleſsly and 
ſuperciliouſly over, were juſt upon returning it to him 
B 4 with 
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with an ill-natured anſwer, that it would be of no 
ſervice to their company; when Shakſpeare luckily 
caſt his eye upon it, and found ſomething ſo well in 
it, as to engage him firſt to read it through, and after- 
wards to recommend Mr. Jonſon and his writings to 
the publick. Jonſon was certainly a very good ſcho- 
lar, and in that had the advantage of Shakſpeare; 
though at the ſame time I believe it muſt be allowed, 
that what nature gave the latter, was more than a 
balance for what books had given the former; and 
the judgment of a great man upon this occaſion was, 
I think, very juſt and proper. In a converſation be- 
tween Sir John Suckling, Sir William D'Avenant, 
Endymion Porter, Mr. Hales of Eton, and Ben Jonſon, 
Sir John Suckling, who was a profeſſed admirer of 
Shakſpeare, Had undertaken his defence againſt Ben 
Jonſon with ſome warmth ; Mr. Hales, who had ſat 
{till for ſome time, told them, 7%a! if Dr. Shakſpeare 


had not read the ancients, he had likewiſe not flolen any 


thing from them; and that if he would produce any one 
, topick finely treated by any one of ihem, he would under- 


zake to ſhero ſomething upon the fame ſubject at leaft as 
well wwritten by Shakſpeare. 

The latter part of his life was ſpent, as all men of 
good ſenſe will with theirs may be, in eaſe, retire- 
ment, and the couverſation of his friends. He had 
the good fortune to gather an eftate equal to his occa- 
ſion, and, in that, to his with; and is ſaid to have 
ſpent ſome years before his death at his native Strat- 
ford. His pleaſurable wit and good-nature engaged 
him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to the 

friendſhip, 
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friendſhip, of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
Amongſt them, it is a ſtory almoſt ſtill remembered in 
that country that he had a particular intimacy with 
Mr. Combe, an old gentleman noted thereabouts for 
his wealth and uſury: it happened, that in a pleaſant 
converſation among their common friends, Mr. Combe 
told Shakſpeare in a laughing manner, that he fancied 
he intended to write his epitaph, if he happened to 
out-live him; and fince he could not know what might 


be ſaid of him when he was dead, he defired it might 


be done immediately; upon which Shakſpeare gave 
him theſe four verſes : 


Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd ; 

»Tis a hundred to ten his ſoul is not ſav'd: 

If any man aſk, Who hes in this tomb ? 

Oh! ho! quoth the devil, *tis my John-a-Combe. 


But the ſharpneſs of the ſatire is ſaid to have ſtung the 
man ſo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. 

He died in the 53d year of his age, and was buried 
on the north fide of the chancel, in the great church 
at Stratford, where a monument 1s placed in the wall, 
On his grave-ſtone underneath is, 


Good friend, for Jeſus? ſake forbear 

To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


He had three daughters, of which two lived to be 
married; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas Quiney, 


by 
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by whom ſhe had three ſons, who all died without 
children; and Suſanna, who was his favourite, to Dr. 
John Hall, a phyfician of good reputation in that 
country. She left one child only, a daughter, who 
was married firſt ro Thomas Naſhe, eſq. and after. 
wards to Sir John Barnard of Abington, but died like- 
wiſe without iſſue. 

This is what I could learn of any note, either re- 
lating to himſelf or family: the character of the man 
is beſt ſeen in his writings. But fince Ben Jonſon has 
made a ſort of an eſſay towards it in his Diſcoveries, I 
will give it in his words: | 

« I remember the players have often mentioned it 
as an honour to Sbakſpeare, that in writing (what- 
ſoever he penned) he never blotted out a line. My 
anſwer hath been, Would he had blotted a thouſand ! 
which they thought a malevolent ſpeech. I had not 
told poſterity this, but for their ignorance, who choſe 
that circumftance to commend their friend by, wherein 
he moſt faulted : and to juſtify mine own candour, for 
I loved the man, and do honour his memory, on this 
fide idolatry, as much as any. He was, indeed, ho- 
neſt, and of an open and free nature, had an excellent 


fancy, brave notions, and gentle expreſſions; wherein 


he flowed with that facility, that ſometimes it was 
neceſſary he ſhould be ſtopped : Sufflaminandus erat, 
as Auguſtus ſaid of Haterius, His wit was in his own 
power; would the rule of it had been ſo too. Many 


times he fell into thoſe things which could not eſcape 


laughter; as when he ſaid in the perſon of Cæſar, one 
ſpeaking to him, X | 
8 | Cæſar, 
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OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. X1 
Czſar, thou doſt me wrong. 
He replied : 
| Cæſar did never wrong, but with juſt cauſe, 


and ſuch like, which were ridiculous. But he re- 
deemed his vices with his virtues: there was ever more 
in him to be praiſed than to be pardoned,” | 
As for the paſſage which he mentions out of Shak- | 
ſpeare, there is ſomewhat like it in Julius Cz/ar, but 
without the abſurdity; nor did I ever meet with it in 
any edition that I have ſeen, as quoted by Mr. Jonſon. 
Beſides his plays in this edition, there are two or 
three aſcribed to him by Mr. Langbaine, which I have 
never ſeen, and know nothing of. He writ likewiſe 
Venus and Adonis, and Targuin and Lucrece, in ſtanzas, 
which have been printed i in a late collection of poems. 
As to the character given of him by Ben Jonſon, there 
is a good deal true in it: but I believe it may be as 
well expreſſed by what Horace ſays of the firſt Ro- 
mans, who wrote tragedy upon the Greek models (or 
indeed tranſlated them) in his epiſtle to Auguſtus : 


— natura ſublimis et acer: | 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, et feliciter audet, 
Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque lituram. 


As I have not propoſed to myſelf to enter into a 
large and complete criticiſm upon Shakſpeare's works, 
ſo I will only take the liberty, with all due ſubmiſſion 
to the judgment of others, to obſerve ſome of thoſe 
things I haye been pleaſed with in looking him over. 
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His plays are properly to be diſtinguiſhed only into 
comedies and tragedies. Thole which are called hiſ- 
tories, and even ſome of his comedies, are really tra- 
gedies, with a run or mixture of comedy amongſt 
them. That way of tragi-comedy was the common 
miſtake of that age, and 1s indeed become ſo agreeable 
to the Englith taſte, that though the ſeverer criticks 
among us cannot bear it, yet the generality of our 
audiences ſeem to be better pleaſed with it than with 
an exact tragedy. The Merry Wives of Windſor, T he 
Comedy of Errors, and The Taming of a Shrew, are all 
pure comedy; the reſt, however they are called, have 
ſomething of both kinds. It 1s not very eaſy to deter- 
mine which way of writing he was moſt excellent in. 
There is certainly a great deal of entertainment in his 
comical humonrs ; and though they did not then ſtrike 
at all ranks of people, as the ſatire of the preſent age 
has taken the liberty to do, yet there is a plealing and 
a well diſtinguiſhed variety in thoſe characters which 
he thought fit to meddle with. Falſtaff is allowed by 
every body to be a maſterpiece; the character is always 
well ſuſtained, though drawn out into the length of 
three plays; and even the account of his death, given 
by his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in the firſt act of 
Henry the Fifth, though it be extremely natural, is yet 
as diverting as any part of his life. If there be any 
fault in the draught he has made of this lewd old fel- 
low, it is, that though he has made him a thief, lying, 
cowardly, vain-glorious, and in ſhort every way vicious, 
yet he has given him ſo much wit as to render him 
almoſt too agreeable; and I do not know whether ſome 


people 
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people have not, in remembrance of the diverſion he 
had formerly afforded them, been ſorry to ſee his 
friend Hal uſe him ſo ſcurvily when he comes to the 
crown 1n the end of The Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth. Amongſt other extravagancies, in The Merry 
IWives of IV indjor he has made him a deer ftealer, that 
he might at the ſame time remember his Warwickſhire 
proſecutor, under the name of Juſtice Shallow; he has 
given him very near the ſame coat of arms which 
Dagdale, in his Autiquities of that county, deſcribes 
for a family there, and makes the Welth parſon de- 
ſcant very pleaſantly upon them. That whole play is 
admirable; the humours are various and well oppoſed ; 
the main deſign, which is to cure Ford of his unrea- 
ſonable jealouſy, is extremely well conducted. In 
Twelfth-Night there is ſomething ſingularly ridiculous 
and pleaſant in the fantaſtical ſteward Malvolio. The 
paraſite and the vain-glorious in Parolles, in Alls Well 
that Ends Well, is as good as any thing of that kind in 
Plautus or Terence, Petruchio, in The Taming of the 
Shrew, is an uncommon piece of humour. The con- 
verſation of Benedick and Beatrice, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, and of Roſalind, in As you ike it, have much 
wit and ſprightlineſs all along. His clowns, without 
which character there was hardly any play writ in that 
time, are all very entertaining: and, I believe, Ther- 
ſites in Troilus and Cręſſila, and Apemantus in Timm, 
will be allowed to be maſter- pieces of ill- nature, and 
ſatirical ſnarling. To theſe I might add, that incom- 
_ parable character of Shylock the Jew, in The Merchant 
of Venice; but though we have ſeen that play received 
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and acted as a comedy, and the part of the Jew per- 
formed by an excellent comedian, yet I cannot but 
think it was deſigned tragically by the author. There 
appears in it ſuch a deadly ſpirit of revenge, ſuch a 
ſavage fiercepeſs and fellneſs, and ſuch a bloody deſig- 
nation of cruelty and miſchief, as cannot agree either 
with the ſtyle or characters of comedy. The play it- 
ſelf, take it altogether, ſeems to me to be one of the 
moſt finiſhed of any of Shakſpeare's. The tale indeed, 
in that part relating to the caſkets, and the extrava- 
gant and unuſual kind of bond given by Antonio, is 
too much removed from the rules of probability ; but 
taking the fact for granted, we muſt allow it to be 
very beautifully written. There 1s ſomething in the 
friendſhip of Antonio to Baſſanio very great, generous, 
and tender. The whole fourth act (ſuppoſing, as I 
ſaid, the fact to be probable) is extremely fine. But 
there are two paſſages that deſerve a particular notice. 
The firſt is, what Portia ſays in praiſe of mercy, and 
the other on the power of muſick. The melancholy 
of Jacques, in As you /ike it, is as fingular and odd as 
it is diverting. And if, what Horace ſays, 


Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere, 


it will be a hard taſk for any one to go beyond him in 
the deſcription of the ſeveral degrees and ages of 


man's life, though the thought be old, and common 


enough. 


—— All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 


And 
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And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms: 

And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping hke ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then, a ſoldier ; 
Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation | 
Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. And then the juſtice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances ; 

And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon ; 

With ſpeQacles on noſe, and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hoſe, well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank : and his big manly voice, 
Turning again tow'rd childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound :; Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, _...: 

Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing.” 


His images are indeed every where ſo. lively, that 


the thing he would repreſent ſtands full before you, 
and you poſleſs every part of it, I will venture to 
point out one more, which 1s, Lthink, as ſtrong and 
as uncommon as any thing I ever ſaw ; it is an image 
of Patience. Speaking of a maid in love, he ſays, 


— dhe never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a Worm i' th' bud, 


Feed 
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Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in thoughts 
And fate like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. 


What an image is here given ! and what a taſk would 
it have been for the greateſt maſters of Greece and 
Rome to have expreſſed the paſſions deſigned by this 
{ketch of ſtatuary! The ſtyle of his comedy is, in ge- 
neral, natural to the characters, and eaſy in itſelf; and 
the wit moſt commonly ſprigfitly and pleaſing, except 
in thoſe places where he runs into doggerel rhimes, as 
in The Comedy of Errors, and ſome other plays. As 
for his jingling ſometimes, and playing upon words; 
it was the common vice of the age he lived in: and 
if we find it in the pulpit, made uſe of as an orna- 
ment to the ſermons of ſome of the graveſt divines 
of thoſe times, perhaps it may not be thought too 
light for the ſtage. 

But certainly the greatneſs of this atithor's genius 
does no where ſo much appear, as where he gives his 
imagination an entire looſe, and raiſes his fancy to a 
flight above mankind, and the limits of the viſible 
world. Such are his attempts in The Tempeſt, A Mid- 
fſummer-Night's Dream, Macbeth, and Hamlet. Of 
theſe, The Tempeſt, however it comes to be placed the 
firſt by the publiſhers of his works, can never have 
been the firſt written by him : it ſeems to me as per- 
fe& in its kind, as almoſt any thing we have of his. 
One may obſerve, that the unities are kept here, with 
an exactneſs uncommon to the liberties of his writing; 
though that was what, I ſuppoſe, he valued himſelf 
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leaſt upon, ſince his excellencies were all of another 
kind, I am very ſenfible that he does, in this play, 


depart too much from that likeneſs to truth which 


ought to be obſerved in theſe ſort of writings; yet 
he does it ſo very finely, that one 1s eafily drawn in 
to have more faith for his ſake, than reaſon does well 
allow of. His magick has ſomething in it very ſo- 
lemn, and very poetical : and that extravagant cha- 
racter of Caliban is mighty well ſuſtained, ſhews a 
wonderful invention in the author, who could ſtrike 
out ſuch a particular wild image, and is certainly 
one of the fineſt and moſt uncommon groteſques 
that ever was ſeen. The obſervation, which, I have 
been informed, three very great men concurred in 
making upon this part, was extremely juſt; that Shak- 
ſpeare had not only found out a new character in his Ca- 


liban, but tad alſo deviſed and adapted a NEW Manner 


of language for that charatter, 

It is the ſame magick that raiſes the Fairies in 4 
Midſummer-Night's Dream, the Witches in Macbeth, 
and the Ghoſt in Hamlet, with thoughts and language 
ſo proper to the parts they ſuſtain, and ſo peculiar to 


- the talent of this writer. But of the two laſt of theſe 


plays I ſhall have occaſion to take notice, among the 
tragedies of Mr. Shakſpeare. If one undertook to 
examine the greateſt part of theſe by thoſe rules which 
are eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and taken from the mo- 
del of the Grecian ſtage, it would be no very hard 
taſk to find a great many faults; but as Shakſpeare 
lived under a kind of mere light of nature, and had 
never been made acquainted with the regularity of 

C thoſe 
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thoſe written precepts, ſo it would be hard to judge 
him by a law he knew nothing of. We are to con- 
ſider him as a man that lived in a ſtate of almoſt uni- 
verſal licence and ignorance : there was no eſtabliſhed 
judge, but every one took the liberty to write accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own fancy. When one con- 
fiders, that there is not one play before him of a re- 
putation good enough to entitle 1t to an appearance 
on the preſent ſtage, it cannot but be a matter of 
great wonder that he ſhould advance dramatic poe- 
try ſo far as he did. The fable is what is generally 
placed the firſt, among thoſe that are reckoned the 
conſtituent parts of a tragick or heroick poem; not, 
perhaps, as it is the moſt difficult or beautiful, but as 
it is the firſt properly to be thought of in the con- 
trivance and courſe of the whole; and with the fable 
ought to be conſidered the fit diſpoſition, order, and 
conduct of its-ſeveral parts. As it is not in this pro- 
vince of the drama that the ſtrength and maſtery 
of Shakſpeare lay, ſo I ſhall not undertake the te- 
dious and ill- natured trouble to point out the ſeveral 
faults he was guilty of in it. His tales were ſel- 
dom invented, but rather taken either from the 
true hiſtory, or novels and romances; and he com- 
monly made uſe of them in that order, with thoſe 
incidents, and that extent of time in which he 
tound them in the authors from whence he bor- 
rowed them. So The Winter's Tale, which is taken 
from an old book, called The Delectable Hiſtory of 
Doraſtus and Fawnia, contains the ſpace of fixteen 
or ſeyenteen years, and the ſcene is ſometimes laid 

in 
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in Bohemia, and ſometimes in Sicily, according to 
the original order of the ſtory. Almoſt all his hiſ- 
torical plays comprehend a great length of time, 
and very different and diſtin& places: and in his 
Antony and Cleopatra, the ſcene travels over the greateſt 
part of the Roman empire. But in recompence for 
his careleſsneſs in this point, when he comes to 
another part of the drama, the manners of his cha- 
raters, in acting or ſpeaking what is proper for them, 
and fit to be ſhewn by the poet, he may be generally 
juſtified, and in very many places greatly commend- 
ed, For thoſe plays which he has taken from the 
Engliſh or Roman hiſtory, let any man compare 
them, and he will find the character as exact in the 
poet as the hiſtorian. He ſeems indeed ſo far from 
propoſing to himſelf any one action for a ſubject; 
that the title very often tells you, it is The Life of 
King Foln, King Richard, &c. What can be more 
agreeable to the idea our hiſtorians give of Henry the 
Sixth, than the picture Shakſpeare has drawn of him! 
His manners are every where exactly the ſame with 
the ſtory; one finds him ſtill deſcribed with ſimplicity. 
paſſive ſanity, want of courage, weakneſs of mind, 
and eaſy ſubmiſſion to the governance of an imperious 
wife, or prevailing 1a&tion : though at the ſame time 
the poet does juſtice to his good qualities, and moves 
the pity of his audience, for him, by ſhewing him 
pious, diſintereſted, a contemner of the things of this 
world, and wholly reſigned to the ſevereſt diſpenſa- 
tions of God's providence. There is a ſhort ſcene in 
The Second Part of Henry the Sixth, which I cannot but 

„ think 
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think admirable in its kind. Cardinal Beaufort, who 
had murdered the Duke of Glouceſter, is ſhewn in the 
laſt agonies on his death-bed, with the good king 
praying over him. There is ſo much terror in 
one, ſo much tenderneſs and moving piety in the 


other, as muſt touch any one who is capable either 


of fear or pity. In his Henry the Eighth, that prince 
is drawn with that greatneſs of mind, and all thoſe 
good qualities which are attributed to him in any 
account of his reign, If his faults are not ſhewn in 
an equal degree, and the ſhades in this picture do not 
bear a juſt proportion to the lights, it is not that the 
artiſt wanted either colours or ſkill in the diſpoſition 
of them; but the truth, I believe, might be, that he 


forbore doing it out of regard to queen Elizabeth, 


fince it could have been no very great reſpect to the 
memory of his miſtreſs, to have expoſed ſome certain 
parts of her father's life upon the ſtage. He has dealt 
much more freely with the miniſter of that great 
king; and certainly nothing was ever more juſtly 
written, than the character of Cardinal Wolſey. He 
has ſhewn him inſolent in his proſperity; and yet, by 
a wondertul addreſs, he makes his fall and ruin the 


ſubject of general compaſſion. The whole man, with 


his vices and virtues, is finely and exactly deſcribed 
in the ſecond ſcene of the fourth at. The diſtreſſes 
likewiſe of Queen Katharine, in this play, are very 
movingly touched; and though the art of the poet 
has ſcreened King Henry from any groſs imputation 


_ of injuſtice, yet one 18.3nclined to with, the Queen 


had met with a fortune more worthy of her birth and 
virtue. 
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virtue. Nor are the manners, proper to the perſons re- 
preſented, leſs juſtly obſerved, in thoſe characters 
taken from the Roman hiſtory; and of, this, the fierce- 
neſs and impatience of Coriolanus, his courage and 
diſdain of the common people, the virtue and philoſo- 
phical temper of Brutus, and the irregular greatneſs 
of mind in M. Antony, are beautiful proofs. For the 


two laſt eſpecially, you find them exactly as they are 


deſcribed by Plutarch, from whom certainly Shak- 
ſpeare copied them. He has indeed followed his 
original pretty cloſe, and taken in ſeveral little inci- 
dents that might have been ſpared in a play. But, as I 
hinted before, his deſign ſeems moſt commonly rather 
to deſcribe thoſe great men in the ſeveral fortunes and 


accidents of their lives, than to take any fingle great 


action, and form his work fimply upon that. How- 
ever, there are ſome of his pieces, where the fable is 
founded upon one action only. Such are more eſpe- 
cially, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othelln, The 
deſign in Romeo and Juliet is plainly the puniſhment of 
their two families, for the unreaſonable feuds and 
animoſities that had been ſo long kept up between 
them, and occaſioned the effuſion of ſo much blood. 
In the management of this ſtory, he has ſhewn ſome- 


thing wonderfully tender and paſſionate in the love- 


part, and very pitiful in the diſtreſs. Hamlet is 
founded on much the ſame tale with the Electra of 


Sophocles, In each of them a young prince is engaged 


to revenge the death of his father, their mothers are 
equally guilty, are both concerned in the murder of 
their huſbands, and are afterwards married to the 

+ murderers, 
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murderers. There is in the firſt part of the Greek 
tragedy ſomething very moving in the grief of Electra; 
but, as Mr. Dacier has obſerved, there is ſomething 
very unnatural and ſhocking in the manners he has 
given that Princeſs and Oreſtes in the latter part. 
Oreſtes imbrues his hands in the blood of his own 
mother; and that barbarous action is performed, 
though not immediately upon the ſtage, yet ſo near, 
that the. audience hear Clytemneſtra crying out to 
Agyſthus for help, and to her ſon for mercy: while 
Electra her daughter, and a Princeſs, (both of them 
characters that ought to have appeared with more 
decency,) ſtands upon the ſtage, and encourages her 
brother in the parricide. What horror does this not 
raiſe! Clytemneſtra was a wicked woman, and had de- 
ſerved to die; nay, in the truth of the ſtory, ſhewas killed 
by her own ſon; but to repreſent an action of this kind 
on the ſtage, is certainly an offence againſt thoſe rules 
of manners proper to the perſons, that ought to be ob- 
ſerved there. On the contrary, let us only look a little 
on the conduct of Shakſpeare. Hamlet is repreſented 
with the ſame piety towards his father, and reſolution 
to revenge his death, as Oreſtes; he has the ſame ab- 
horrence for his mother's guilt, which, to provoke 
him the more, is heightened by inceſt: but it is with 
wonderful art and juſtneſs of judgment, that the poet 
reſtrains him from doing violence to his mother. To 
prevent any thing of that kind, he makes his father's 
Ghoſt forbid that part of his yengeance ; 


But 
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But howſoe ver thou purſu'ſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 

Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heav'n, 

And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 

To prick and ſting her. 
This is to diſtinguiſh rightly between 4orror and terror. 
The latter 1s a proper paſſion of tragedy, but the for- 
mer ought always to be carefully avoided. And cer- 
tainly no dramatick writer ever ſucceeded better in 


raiſing terror in the minds of an audience than Shak- 


ſpeare has done. The whole tragedy of Macbeth, but 
more eſpecially the ſcene where the King is murdered, 
in the ſecond act, as well as this play, is a noble proof 
of that manly ſpirit with which he writ; and both 
ſhew how powerful he was, in giving the ſtrongeſt 
motions to our ſouls that they are capable of. I can- 


not leave Hamlet, without taking notice of the advan- 


tage with which we have ſeen this maſterpiece of 
Shakſpeare diſtinguiſh itſelf upon the ſtage, by Mr. 
Betterton's fine performance of that part. A man 
who, though he had no other good qualities, as he 
has a great many, muſt have made his way into the 
eſteem of all men of letters, by this only excellency, 
No man is better acquainted with Shakſpeare's man- 
ner of expreſſion, and indeed he has ſtudied him fo 
well, and is ſo much a maſter of him, that whatever 
part of his he performs, he does it as if it had been 
written on purpoſe for him, and that the author had 
exactly conceived it as he plays it. I muſt own a par- 
ticular obligation to him, for the moſt conſiderable 
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part of the paſſages relating to this life, which I have 
here tranſmitted to the publick; his veneration for the 
memory of Shakſpeare having engaged him to make a 


Journey into Warwickſhire, on purpoſe to gather up 


what remains he conld, of a naine for which he had 
fo great a veneration.“ 


To the foregoing Account of SHAKsPEARE's LIFE, I 
have only one Paſſage io add, which Mr. Pope related, 


as communicated to him by Mr. Rowe, 


Ix thetime of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, 
and hired coaches not at all in uſe, thoſe who were too 
proud, too tender, or too idle to walk, went on horſe- 
back to any diſtant buſineſs or diverſion. Many came 
on horſeback to the play, and when Shakſpeare fled to 
London from the terror of a criminal proſecution, his 
firſt expedient was to wait at the door of the play- 
houſe, and hold the horſes of thoſe that had no ſervants, 
that they might be ready again after the performance. 
In this office he became ſo conſpicuous for his care 
and readineſs, that in a ſhort time every man as he 
alighted called for Will. Shakſpeare, and ſcarcely any 
other waiter was truſted with a horſe while Will, 


* This Account of the Life of Shakjpeare is printed frem Mr. Rowe's 
ſecond edition, in which it had been abridged and altered by —_ 
after its appearance iu 1709. STEEVENS. 
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Shakſpeare could be had. This was the firſt dawn of 
better fortune. Shakſpeare, finding more horſes put 
into his hand than he could hold, hired boys to wait 
under his inſpection, who, when Will. Shakſpeare was 
ſummoned, were immediately to preſent themſelves, I 
am Shakſpeare's boy, Sir. In time Shakſpeare found 


higher employment: but as long as the practice of rid- 


ing to the playhouſe continued, the waiters that held the 
horſes retained the appellation of, Shakſpeare's boys. 
| Jonxsox. 
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1 praiſes are without reaſon Javiſhed on the 
dead, and that the honours due only to excellence 
are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always 
continued by thoſe, who, being able to add nothing to 
truth, hope for eminence from the hereſies of paradox; 
or thoſe, who, being forced by diſappointment upon con- 
ſolatory expedients, are willing to hope from » \ſterity 
what the preſent age refuſes, and flatter themſ yes that 
the regard which is yet denied by envy, will be :.c laſt be- 
ſtowed by time. | 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the no- 
tice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that reverence 
it, not from reaſon, but from prejudice. Some ſeem to 
admire indiſcriminately whatever has been long preſerv- 
ed, without conſidering that time has ſometimes co-ope- 
rated with chance; all perhaps are more willing to ho- 
nour paſt than preſent excellence; and the mind con- 
templates genius through the ſhades of age, as the eye 
ſurveys the ſun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticiſm is to find the faults of the moderns, 
and the beauties of the ancients. While an author is yet 
living, we eſtimate his powers by his worſt performance 
and when he is dead, we rate them by his beſt. 


Firſt printed in 1765. 
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To works, however, of which the excellence is not ab- 
ſolute and definite, but gradual and comparative; to 
works not raiſed upon principles demonſtrative and ſcien- 
tifick, but appealing wholly to obſervation and expe- 
rience, no other teſt can be applied than length of dura- 
tion and continuance of eſteem. What mankind have 
long poſſeſſed they have often examined and compared, 
and if they perſiſt to value the poſſeſſion, it is becauſe fre- 
quent compariſons have/ con nion in its favour. 
As among the works of. nature no ma can properly call 
a river deep, or a mountain high,” without the knowledge 
of many mountains, and many rivers ; ſo it the produc- 
tions of genius, nothing can be ſtyled excelſent till it has 
been compared with other works of the ſame kind. De- 
monſtration immediately diſplays its power, and has no- 
thing to hope or fear from the flux of years; but works 
tentative and experimental muſt be eſtimated by their pro- 
portion to the general and collective ability of man, as 
It is diſcovered in a long ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of the 
firſt building that was raiſed, it might be with certainty 
determined that it was round or ſquare; but whether it 
was ſpacious or lofty muſt have been reterred to time. 
The Pythagorean ſcale of numbers was at once diſcovered 
to be perfe& ; but the poems of Homer we yet know not 
to tranſcend the common limits of human intelligence, 
but by remarking, that nation after nation, and century 
after century, has been able to do little more than tranſ- 
poſe his incidents, new name his characters, and * 
phraſe his ſentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long ſubſiſted 
ariſes therefore not from any credulous confidence in the 
ſuperior wiſdom of paſt ages, or gloomy perſuaſion of the 
degeneracy of mankind, but is the conſequence of ac- 
knowledged and indubitable poſitions, that what has been 
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longeſt known has been moſt conſidered, and what is moſt 
conſidered is beſt underſtood. 

The poet, of whoſe works I have undertaken the re- 
viſion, may now begin to aſſume the dignity of an an- 
cient, and claim the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame and 
preſcriptive veneration. He has long outlived his cen- 
tury, the term commonly fixed as the teſt of literary me- 
rit. Whatever advantages he might once derive from 
perſonal alluſions, local cuſtoms, or temporary opinions, 
have for many years been loſt; and every topick of mer- 


riment, or motive of ſorrow, which the modes of artifi- 


cial life afforded him, now only obſcure the ſcenes which 
they once illuminated. The effects of favour and com- 
petition are at an end; the tradition of his friendſhips 
and his enmities has periſhed ; his works ſupport no opi- 
nion with arguments, nor ſupply any faction with invec- 
tives; they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify ma- 
lignity ; but are read without any other reaſon than the 
defire of pleaſure, and are therefore praiſed only as plea- 
ſure is obtained; yet, thus unaſſiſted by intereſt or paſ- 
ſion, they have paſt through variations of taſte and changes 
of manners, and, as they devolved from one generation 
to another, have received new honours at every tranſ- 
miſſion. ; 

But becauſe human judgment, though it be gradually 
gaining upon certainty, never becomes infallible; and 
approbation, though long continued, may yet be only 
the approbation of prejudice or faſhion; it is proper to 
inquire, by what peculiarities of excellence Shakſpeare 
has gained and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

Nothing can pleaſe many, and pleaſe long, but juſt re- 
preſentations of general nature. Particular manners can 
be known to few, and therefore few only can judge how 
nearly they are copied. The irregular combinations of 
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fanciful invention may delight awhile, by that novelty 
of which the common ſatiety of life ſends us all in queſt ; 
the pleaſures of ſudden wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and 
the mind can only repoſe on the ſtability of truth. 

Shakſpeare is above all writers, at leaſt above all mo- 
dern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds up 
to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 
His characters are not modified by the cuſtoms of parti- 
cular places, unpractiſed by the reit of the world; by 
the peculiarities of ſtudies or profeſſions, which can ope- 
rate but upon ſmall numbers; or by the accidents of 
tranſient faſhions or temporary opinions : they are the 
genuine progeny of common kumanity, ſuch as the world 
will always ſupply, and obſervation will always find. 
His perſons act and ſpeak by the influence of thoſe gene- 
ral paſſions and principles by which all minds are agitated, 
and the whole ſyſtem of life is continued in motion. In 
the writings of other poets a character is too often an in- 
dividual ; in thoſe of Shakſpeare it is commonly a ſpecies. 

It is from this wide extenſion of deſign that ſo much 
inſtruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 
Shakſpeare with practical axioms and domeſtick wiſdom, 
It was ſaid of Euripides, that every verſe was a precept 
and it may be ſaid of Shakſpeare, that from his works 
may be collected a ſyſtem of civil and œconomical pru- 
dence. Yet his real power is not ſhewn in the ſplendor 
of particular paſſages, but by the progreſs of his fable, 
and the tenor of his dialogue ; and he that tries to re- 
commend him by ſelect quotations, will ſucceed like the 
pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his houſe to 
ſale, carried a brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen. _ 

It will not eaſily be imagined how much Shakſpeare 


excels in accommodating his ſentiments to real life, but 


by comparing him with other authors, It was obſerved 
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of the ancient ſchools of declamation, that the more dili- 
gently they were frequented, the more was the ſtudent 
diſqualified for the world, becauſe he found nothing 
there which he ſhould ever meet in any other place. The 


ſame remark may be applied to every ſtage but that of 


Shakſpeare. The theatre, when it is under any other 
direction, is peopled by ſuch characters as were never ſeen, 
converſing in a language which was never heard, upon 
topicks which will never ariſe in the commerce of man- 
kind. But the dialogue of this author is often ſo evi- 
dently determined by the incident which produces it, 
and is purſued with ſo much eaſe and ſimplicity, that it 
ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but to have 
been gleaned by diligent ſelection out of common conver- 
ſation, and common occurrences. | 

Upon every other ſtage the univerſal agent is love, by 
whoſe power all good and evil is diſtributed, and every 
action quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, a lady, 
and a rival into the fable; to entangle them in contradic- 
tory obligations, perplex them with oppoſitions of inte- 
reſt, and haraſs them with violence of deſires inconſiſt- 
ent with each other; to make them meet in rapture, and 
part in agony; to fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy 
and outrageous ſorrow; to diſtreſs them as nothing hu- 
man ever was diſtreſſed ; to deliver them as nothing hu- 
man ever was delivered, 1s the buſineſs of a modern dra- 
matiſt, For this, probability is violated, life is miſre- 
preſented, and language is depraved. But love is only 
one of many paſſions, and as it has no great influence 
upon the ſum of life, it has little operation in the dramas 
of a poet, who caught his ideas from the living world, 
and exhibited only what he ſaw before him, He knew, 


that any other paſſion, as it was regular or exorbitant, 


was a Cauſe of happineſs or calamity. 
3 | Characters 
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Characters thus ample and general were not eaſily diſ- 
criminated and preſerved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept 
his perſonages more diſtinct from each other. I will not 
ſay with Pope, that every ſpeech may be aſſigned to the 
proper ſpeaker, becauſe many ſpeeches there are which 
have nothing characteriſtical; but, perhaps, though ſome 
may be equally adapted to every perſon, it will be diffi- 
cult to find any that can be properly transferred from the 
preſent poſſeſſor to another claimant. The choice is 
right, when there is reaſon for choice. 

Ocher dramatiſts can only gain attention by hyper- 
bolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unex- 
ampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of barba- 
rous romances invigorated the reader by a giant and a 
dwarf; and he that ſhould form his expectations of hu- 
man affairs from the play, or from the tale, would be 
equally deceived. Shakſpeare has no heroes ; his ſcenes 
are occupied only by men, who act and ſpeak as the 
reader thinks that he ſhould himſelf have ſpoken or acted 
on the ſame occaſion : even where the agency 1s ſuper- 
natural, the dialogue is level with life. Other writers 
diſguiſe the moſt natural paſſions and moſt frequent inci- 
dents; ſo that he who contemplates them in the book 
will not know them in the world : Shakſpeare approxi- 
mates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful ; the 
event which he repreſents will not happen, but if it were 
poſſible, its effects would probably be ſuch as he has aſ- 
ſigned ; and it may be ſaid, that he has not only ſhewn 
human nature as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would 
be found in trials, to which it cannot be expoſed. 

This therefore is the praiſe of Shakſpeare, that his 
drama is the mirror of life; that he who has mazed his 
1magination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers raiſe up before him, may here be cured of his de- 
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lirious ecſtuſies, by reading human ſentiments in human 
language; by ſcenes from which a hermit may eſtimate 
the tranſactions of the world, and a confeſſor predict the 
xrogreſs of the paſſions. 

His adherence to general nature has expoſed him to the 
cenſure of criticks, who form their judgments upon nar- 
rower principles. Dennis and Rymer think his Romans 
not ſufficiently Roman; and Voltaire cenſures his kings 
as not completely royal. Dennis is offended, that Me- 
nenius, a ſenator of Rome, ſhould play the buffoon; and 
Voltaire perhaps thinks decency violated when the Da— 
niſh uſurper 1s repreſented as a drunkard. But Shak- 
ſpeare always makes nature predominate over accident 
and if he preſerves the eſſential character, is not very 
careful of diſtinctions ſuperinduced and adventitious. His 
ſtory requires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on 
men. He knew that Rome, like every other city, had 
men of all diſpoſitions ; and wanting a buffoon, he went 
into the ſenate-houſe for that which the ſenate-houſe 
would certainly have afforded him. He was inclined to 
ſhew an uſurper and a murderer not only odious, but 
deſpicable ; he therefore added drunkenneſs to his other 
qualities, knowing that kings love wine like other men, 
and that wine exerts 1ts natural power upon kings. 
Theſe are the petty cavils of petty minds; a poet over- 
looks the caſual diſtinction of country and condition, as 
a painter, ſatisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

The cenſure which he has incurred by mixing comick 
and tragick ſcenes, as it extends to all his works, deſerves 
more conſideration, Let the fact be firſt ſtated, and then 
examined, | . | 

Shakſpeare's plays are not in the rigorous and critical 
ſenſe either tragedies or comedies, but compoſitions of 
a diſtinct kind; „ne the real ſtate of ſublunary 
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nature, which partakes of good and evil, joy and ſorrow, 
mingled with endleſs variety of proportion and innumer- 
able modes of combination; and expreſſing the courſe of 
the world, in which the loſs of one is the gain of ano. 


ther; in which, at the ſame time, the reveller is haſting to 


his wine, and the mourner burying his friend ; in which 
the malignity of one 1s ſometimes defeated by the frolick 
of another; and many miſchiefs and many benefits are 
done and hindered without deſign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes and caſualties, 
the ancient poets, according to the laws which cuftom 
had preſcribed, ſelected ſome the crimes of men, and 
ſome their abſurdities; ſome the momentous viciſſitudes 
of life, and ſome the lighter occurrences ; ſome the ter- 
rors of diſtreſs, and ſome the gayeties of proſperity. 
Thus roſe the two modes of imitation, known by the 
names of tragedy and comedy, compoſitions intended to 
promote different ends by contrary means, and conſider- 
ed as ſo little allied, that I do not recollect among the 
Greeks or Romans a ſingle writer who attempted both. 

Shak ſpeare ce the powers of exciting laughter 


and ſorrow not only in one mind, but in one compoſi- 


tion. Almoſt all his plays are divided between ſerious 
and ludicrous characters, and, in the ſucceſſive evolu- 
tions of the deſign, ſometimes produce ſeriouſneſs and 
ſorrow, and ſometimes levity and laughter. 
That this 1s a practice contrary to the rules of criti- 
ciſm will be readily allowed: but there is always an ap- 
peal open from criticiſm to nature. The end of writing 1s 
to inſtruct; the end of poetry is to inſtruct by pleaſing. 
That the mingled drama may convey all the inſtruction of 
tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, becauſe it includes 
both in its alternations of exhibition, and approaches 
nearer than either to the appearance of life, by ſhewing 
| how 
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how great machinations and ſlender deſigns may promote 
or obviate one another, and the high and the low co-ope- 
rate in the general ſyſtem by unavoidable concatena- 
tion. 

It is objected, that by this change of ſcenes the paſ- 
ſions are interrupted in their progreſſion, and that the 
principal event, being not advanced by a due gradation 
of preparatory incidents, wants at laſt the power to move, 
which conſtitutes the perfection of dramatic poetry. This 
reaſoning is ſo ſpecious, that it is received as true even 
by thoſe who in daily experience fee! it to be falſe. 
The interchanges of mingled ſcenes ſeldom fail to pro- 
duce the intended vic iſſitudes of paſſion. Fiction can- 
not move ſo much, but that the attention may be eaſily 


transferred; and though it muſt be allowed that pleaſing 


melancholy be ſometimes interrupted by unwelcome le- 
vity, yet let it be conſidered likewiſe, that melancholy is 
often not pleaſing, and that the diſturbance of one man 
may be the relief of another; that different auditors have 


different habitudes ; and that, upon the whole, all plea- 


ſure conſiſts in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our author's 
works into comedies, hiſtories, and tragedies, ſeem not 
to have diſtinguiſhed the three n by any very exact 
or definite ideas. 

An action which ended happily to the clog] perſons, 
however ſerious or ditreſsful through its intermediate in- 
cidents, in their opinion conſtituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long among us, and plays 
were written, which, by changing the cataſtrophe, were 
tragedies to-day, and comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem of more gene- 


ral dignity or elevation than comedy; it required only a 


calamitous concluſion, with which the common criticiſm 
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of that age was ſatisfied, whatever lighter pleaſure it af- 
forded in 1ts progrefs. 

Hiſtory was a ſeries of ations; with no other than 
chronological ſucceſſion, independent on each other, and 
without any tendency to introduce or regulate the con- 
cluſion. It is not always very nicely diſtinguiſhed from 
tragedy. There is not much nearer approach to unity of 
action in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, than in 
the hiſtory of Richard the Second, But a hiſtory might be 
continued through many plays ; as it had no plan, it had 
no limits, 

Through all theſe denominations of the drama, Shak- 
ſpeare's mode of compoſition is the ſame ; an interchange 
of ſeriouſneſs and merriment, by which the mind is ſoft. 


ened at one time, and exhilarated at another. But what- 


ever be his purpoſe, whether to gladden or depreſs, or to 
conduct the ſtory, without vehemence or emotion, 
through tracts of eaſy and familiar dialogue, he never 
fails to attain his purpoſe ; as he commands us, we laugh 
or mourn, or ſit filent with quiet expectation, in tran- 
quillity without indifference. 

When Shakſpeare's plan is underſtood, moſt of the 
criticiſms of Rymer and Voltaire vaniſh away. The play 
of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two centi- 
nels; Iago bellows at Brabantio's window, without in- 
jury to the ſcheme of the play, though in terms which 
a modern audience would not eaſily endure ; the charac- 
ter of Polonius is ſeaſonable and uſeful ; and the grave- 


diggers themſelves may be heard with applauſe. 


Shakſpeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the world 
open before him; the rules of the ancients were yet 
known to few; the publick judgment was unformed ; he 
had no example of ſuch fame as might force him upon 
imitation, nor criticks of ſuch authority as might reſtrain 
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kis extravagance : he therefore indulged his natural diſ- 
poſition, and his diſpoſition, as Rymer has remarked, 
led him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes with 
great appearance of toil and ſtudy, what is written at laſt 
with little felicity ; but in his comick ſcenes, he ſeems 
to produce without labour, what no labour can improve. 
In tragedy he is always ſtruggling after ſome occaſion to 
be comick, but in comedy he ſeems to repoſe, or to lux- 
uriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to his nature, 
In his tragick ſcenes there is always ſomething wanting, 
but his comedy often ſurpaſſes expectation or deſire. 
His comedy pleaſes by the thoughts and the language, 
and his tragedy for the greater part by incident and 


action. His tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his comedy to 


be inſtinct. | 
The force ef his comick ſcenes has ſuffered little dimi- 
nution from the changes made by a century and a half, 
in manners or in words. As his perſonages act upon 
principles ariſing from genuine paſſion, very little modi- 
fied by particular forms, their pleaſures and vexations 
are communicable to all times and to all places; they are 
natural, and therefore durable; the adventitious pecu- 
liarities of perſonal habits, are only ſuperficial dies, 
bright and pleaſing for a little while, yet ſoon fading to 
a dim tinct, without any remains of former luſtre ; but 
the diſcriminations of true paſſion are the colours of na- 
ture ; they pervade the whole maſs, and can only periſh 
with the body that exhibits them. The accidental com- 
poſitions of heterogeneous modes are diſſolved by the 
chance which combined them ; but the uniform ſimpli- 
city of primitive qualities neither admits increaſe, nor 
ſuffers decay, The ſand heaped by one flood is ſcattered 
by another, but the rock always continues in its place. 


The ſtream of tim e, which is continually waſhing the 
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diſſoſuble fabricks of other poets, paſſes without injury by 
the adamant of Shakſpeare, 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, 2 
ſtyle which never becomes obſolete, a certain mode of 
phraſeology ſo conſonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its reſpective language, as to remain ſettled 
and unaltered ; this ſtyle is probably to be ſought in the 
common intercourſe of life, among thoſe who ſpeak only 
to be uncerſtood, without ambition of elegance. The 
polite are always catching modiſh innovations, and the 
learned depart from eſtabliſhed forms of ſpeech, in hope 
of finding or making better; thoſe who wiſh for diſtinc- 
tion forſake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right; but 
there is a converſation above groſſneſs and below refine- 
ment, where ' ropriety reſides, and where this poet ſeems 
to have gathered his comick dialogue. He 1s therefore 
more agreeable to the ears of the preſent age than any 
other author equally remote, and among his other ex- 
cellencies deſerves to be ſtudied as one of the original 
maſters of our language. 

Theſe obſervations are to be conſidered not as unex- 
ceptionably conſtant, but as containing general and pre- 
dominant truth. Shakſpeare's familiar dialogue is affirmed 
to be ſmooth and clear, yet not wholly without rugged- 
neſs or difficulty ; ; as a country may be eminently fruitful, 
though it has ſpots unfit for cultivation: his characters 
are praiſed as natural, though their ſentiments are ſome- 
times forced, and their actions improbable ; as the earth 
upon the whole is ſpherical, though its ſurface 1s varied 
with protuberances and cavities. -- - 

Shakſpeare with his excellencies has likewiſe faults, and 
faults ſufficient to obſcure and overwhelm any other merit. 


I ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in which they appear 


to me, without envious malignity or ſuperſtitious venera- 
6 tion. 
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tion. No queſtion can be more innocently diſcuſſed than 
a dead poet's pretenſions to renown ; and little regard 1s 
dus to that bigotry which ſets candour higher than truth. 
His firſt defect is that to which may be imputed moſt of 
the evil in books or in men. He ſacrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and is ſo much more careful to pleaſe than to 
inſtruct, that he ſeems to write without any mord pur- 
poſe. From his writings indeed a ſyſtem of ſocial duty 
may be ſelected, for he that thinks reaſonably mult think 


morally; but his precepts and axioms drop caſually from 


him; he makes no juſt diſtribution of good or evil, nor is 
always careful to ſhew in the virtuous a diſapprobation of 
the wicked; he carries his perſons inditferently through 
right and wrong, and at the cloſe diſmiſſes them without 
further care, and leaves their examples to operate by 
chance, This fault the barbarity of his age cannot ex- 
tenuate ; for it is always a writer's duty to make the 
world better, and juſtice 1s a virtue independent on time 
or place. 

The plots are often ſo looſely formed, that a very light 
conſideration may improve them, and ſo careleſsly pur- 
ſued, that he ſeems not always fully to comprehend his 
own deſign. He omits opportunities of inſtructing or 
delighting, which the train of his ſtory ſeems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects thoſe exhibitions which would 


be more affecting, for the ſake of thoſe which are more 


eaſy. | | 
It may be obſerved, that in many of his plays the latter 


part is evidently neglected. When he found himſelf near 


the end of his work, and in view of his reward, he ſhort- 
ened the labour to ſnatch the profit. He therefore remits 
his efforts where he ſhould moſt vigoroully exert them, 
and his eataſtrophe is improbably produced or imperfectly 
repreſented, | 
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He had no regard to diſtinction of time or place, but 
gives to one age or nation, without ſcruple, the cuſtoms, 
inſtitutions, and opinions of another, at the expence not 
only of likelihood, but of poſſibility. Theſe faults Pope 
has endeavoured, with more zeal than judgment, to tranſ- 
fer to his imagined interpclators. We need not wonder 
to find Hector quoting Ariſtotle, when we ſee the loves of 
Theſeus and Hippolyta combined with the Gothick my-- 
thology of Fairies. Shakſpeare, indeed, was not the only 
violator of chronology, for in the ſame age Sidney, who 
wanted not the advantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, 
confounded the paſtoral with the feudal times, the days 


of innocence, quiet, and ſecurity, with thoſe of turbu- 
lence, violence, and adventure. 


In his comick ſcenes he is ſeldom very ſucceſsful when 


he engages his characters in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and 
conteſts of ſarcaſm ; their jeſts are commonly groſs, and 
their pleaſantry licentious; neither his gentlemen nor his 


ladies have much delicacy, nor are ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ed from his clowns by any appearance of refined manners. 
Whether he repreſented the real converſation of-his time 


is not eaſy to determine; the reign of Elizabeth is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been a time of ſtatelineſs, forma- 


lity, and reſerve, yet perhaps the relaxations of that ſeve- 


rity were not very elegant. There muſt, however, have 
been always ſome modes of gaiety preferable to others, and 
a writer ought to chooſe the beſt. | 
In tragedy his performance ſeems conſtantly to be worſe, 
as his labour is more. The effuſions of paſſion, which 
exigence forces out, are for the moit part ftriking and 
energetick ; but whenever he ſolicits his invention, or 


ſtrains his culties, the offspring of his throes is tumour, 
meanneſs, tediouineſs, and obſcurity. 


In narration he attects a ä pomp of dic- 
tion, 
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tion, and a weariſome train of circumlocution, and tells 
the incident imperfectly in many words, which might 
have been more plainly delivered in few. Narration in ot 
matick poetry is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated 
inactive, and obſtructs the progreſs of the action; it ſhould 
therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by frequent in- 
terruption. Shakſpeare found it an encumbrance, and 
inſtead of lightening it by brevity, endeavoured to recom- 
mend it by dignity and ſplendour, _ 

His declamations or ſet ſpeeches are commonly cold and 
weak, for his power was the power of nature; when he 
endeavoured, like other tragick writers, to catch oppor- 
tunities of amplification, and inſtead of inquiring what 
the occaſion demanded, to ſhew how much his ſtores of 
knowledge could ſupply, he ſeldom eſcapes without the 
pity or reſentment of his reader. , 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled 
with an unwieldy ſentiment, which he cannot well expreſs, 
and will not reject ; he ſtruggles with it a while, and if it 
continues ſtubborn, compriſes it in words ſuch as occur, 
and leaves it to be diſentangled and evolved by thoſe who 
have more leiſure to beſtow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate, the 
thought is ſubtle, or the image always great where the line 
is bulky; the equality of words to things is very often 
neglected, and trivial ſentiments and vulgar ideas diſap- 
point the attention, to which they are recommended by 
ſonorous epithets and ſwelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have moſt reaſon to 
complain when he approaches neareſt to his higheſt excel- 
lence, and ſeems fully reſolved to fink them in dejection, 
and mollify them with tender emotions by the fall of 
greatneſs, the danger of innocence, or the croſles of love. 
What he does beſt, he ſoon ceaſes to do, He is not long 


loft 
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ſoft and pathetick without ſome idle conceit, or contemp- 
tible equivocation. He no ſooner begins to move, than 
he counteracts himſelf; and terror and pity, as they are 
riſing in the mind, are checked and blaſted by ſudden 
frigidity. 

A. quibble is to Sbakſpeare, what luminous vapours are 
to the traveller; he follows it at all adventures; it is ſure 


to lead him out of his way, and ſure to engulf him in the 


mire. It has ſome malignant power over his mind, and 
its faſcinations are irreſiſtible. Whatever be the dignity 
or profundity of his diſquiſition, whether he be enlarging 
knowledge or exalting affection, whether he be amuſing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let 
but a quibble ſpring up before him, and he leaves his work 


unfiniſhed. A quibble is the golden apple for which he 


will always turn afide from his career, or ſtoop from his 
elevation. A quibble, poor and barren as it is, gave him 
ſuch delight, that he was content to purchaſe it by the 
facrifice of reaſon, propriety and truth. A quibble was 
to him the fatal Cleopatra for which he loſt the world, and 
was content to loſe it. | 

It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enumerating the 
defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned his neg- 
lect of the unities; his violation of thoſe laws which have 
been inſtituted and eſtabliſhed by the joint authority of 
poets and of criticks, 

For his other deviations from the art of writing, I re- 
ſign him to critical juſtice, without making any other de- 
mand in his favour, than that which muſt be indulged to 
all human excellence; that his virtues be rated with his 
failings : but, from the cenſure which this irregularity 
may bring upon him, I ſhall, with due reverence to that 


learning which I muſt oppoſe, adventure to try how I can 


defend him, 


His 
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His hiſtories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, are 
not ſubject to any of their laws; nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary to all the praiſe which they expect, than that the 
changes of action be ſo prepared as to be underſtood, that 
the incidents be various and affecting, and the characters 
conſiſten., natural, and d ſtindt. No other unity is in- 
tended, and therefore none is to be ſought. 

In his other works he has well enough preſerved the 
unity of action. He has not, indeed, an intrigue regular- 
ly perplexed and regularly unravelled; he does not en- 
deavour to hide his detign only to diſcover it, for this is 
ſeldom the order of real events, and Shakſpeare 1s the 


poet of nature: but his plan has commonly what Ariſtotle 


requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end; one event 
is concatenated with another, and the concluſion follows 
by eaſy conſequence. There are perhaps ſome incidents 
that might be ſpared, as in other poets there is much talk 
that only fills up time upon the ſtage; but the general 
ſyſtem makes gradual advances, and the end of the play is 
the end of expectation, | 

To the unities of time and place he has ſhewn no re- 
gard; and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on 
which they ſtand will diminiſh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, from the time of Cor- 
neille, they have very generally received, by diſcovering 


that they have given more 9 to the poet, than plea- 


ſure to the auditor. 

The neceſſity of obſerving the: unities of time and place 
ariſes from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of making the drama 
credible. The criticks hold it impoſſible, that an action 
of months or years can be poſſibly believed to paſs in three 
hours; or that the ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to ſit in 
the theatre, while ambaſſadors go and return between 


diſtant kings, whe armies are levied and towns beſieged, 


while 
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while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom they 
faw courting his miſtreſs, ſhall lament the untimely fall 
of his fon. The mind revolts from evident falſehood, 
and fiction loſes its force when it departs from the reſem- 
blance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time neceſſarily ariſes the 
contraction of place. The ſpectator, who knows that he 
ſaw tae firſt act at Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that he ſees 
the next at Rome, at a diſtance to which not the dragons 
of Medea could, in ſo ſhort a time, have tranſported him 
he knows with certainty that he has not changed his 
place; and he knows that place cannot change itſelf ; that 
what was a houſe cannot become a plain : that what was 
Thebes can never be Perſepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which a critick 
exults over the miſery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without reſiſtance or reply. It is time there- 
fore to tell him, by the authority of Shakſpeare, that he 
aſſumes, as an unqueſtionable principle, a poſition, which, 
while his breath 1s forming it into words, his underſtand- 
ing pronounces to be falſe. It is falſe, that any repre- 
ſentation is miſtaken for reality; that any dramatick fable 
in its materiality was ever credible, or, for a ſingle mo- 
ment, was ever credited. 

The objection ariſing from the impoſſibility of IS 
the firſt hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, ſup. 
poſes, that when the play opens, the ſpectator really 
imagines himſelf at Alexandria, and believes that his walk 
to the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he 
lives in the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he 
that imagines this may imagine more. He that can take 
the {tage at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may 
take it in half an hour for the promontory of Actium. 
Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, has no certain limita- 
tion ; 
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tion; if the ſpectator can be once perſuaded, that his old 
acquaintance are Alexander and Cæſar, that a room illu- 
minated with candles is the plain of Pharſalia, or the bank 
of Granicus, he is in a ſtate of elevation above the reach 
of reaſon, or of truth, and from the heights of empyrean 
poetry, may deſpiſe the- circumſcriptions of terreſtrial na- 
ture. There is no reaſon why a mind thus wandering in 
ecſtaſy ſhould count the clock, or why an hour ſhould not 
be a century in that calenture of the brains that can make 
the ſtage a field. | 

The truth is, that the ſpectators are FIRE in their ſenſes, 
and know, from the firſt act to the laſt, that the ſtage is 
only a ſtage, and that the players are only players. They 


come to hear a certain number of lines recited with juſt geſ- 
ture and elegant modulation. The lines relate to ſome ac- 


tion, and an action muſt be in ſome place; but the different 
ations that complete a ſtory may be in places very remote 
from each other ; and where 1s the abſurdity of allowing 
that ſpace to repreſent firſt Athens, and then Sicily, which 
was always known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, but a 
modern theatre. 

By ſuppolition, as ales i 1s introduced, time may be ex- 
tended ; the time required by the fable elapſes for the 


moſt part between the acts; for, of ſo much of the action 


as is repreſented, the real and poetical duration is the 
ſame. If, in the firſt act, preparations for war againit 
Mithridates are repreſented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without abſurdity, be repreſented, 
in the cataſtrophe, as happening in Pontus; we know 
that there is neither war, nor preparation for war; we 
know that we are neither in Rome nor Pontus; that nei- 
ther Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The drama 
exhibits ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive actions, and 


why may not the ſecond 1 imitation repreſent an action that 


happened 


{tj 
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happened years after the firſt ; if it be ſo connected with 
it, that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to intervene ? 
Time is, of all modes of exiſtence, moſt obſequious to 
the imagination; a lapſe of years is as eaſily conceived as 
a paſſage of hours. In contemplation we eaſily contract 
the time of real actions, and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contracted when we only ſee their imitation. 

It will be aſked, how the drama moves, if it is not cre- 
dited, It is credited with all the credit due to a drama. 
It is credited, whenever it moves, as a juſt picture of a 
real original ; as repreſenting to the auditor what he would 
himſelf feel, if he were to do or ſuffer what is there feign- 
ed to be ſuffered or to be done. The reflection that ſtrikes 
the heart 1s not, that the evils before us are real evils, but 
that they are evils to which we ourſelves may be expoſed. 
It there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, 
but that we fancy ourſelves unhappy for a moment ; but 
we rather lament the poſſibility than ſuppoſe the preſence 
of miſery, as a mother weeps over her babe, when ſhe 
remembers that death may take it from her. The delight 
of tragedy proceeds from our conſciouſneſs of fiction; if 
we thought murders and treaſons real, they would pleaſe 
no more, 

Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not becauſe they 
are miſtaken for realities, but becauſe they bring realities 
to mind, When the imagination is recreated by a painted 
landſcape, the trees are not ſuppoſed capable to give us 
ſhade, or the fountains coolneſs; but we conſider, how 
we ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch fountains playing beſide us, 
and ſuch woods waving over us. We are agitated in 
reading the hiſtory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Agincourt, A dramatick exhibition 
is a book recited with concomgtants that increaſe or dimi- 

niſh its effect. Familiar comedy is often more powerful 
on 
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on the theatre, than in the page; imperial tragedy is 
always leſs. The humour of Petruchio may be heighten- 
ed by grimace; but what voice or what geſture can hope 
to add dignity or force to the ſoliloquy of Cato? | 
A play read, affects the mind like a play ated. It is 
therefore evident, that the action 1s not ſuppoſed to be 


real; and it follows, that between the acts a longer or 


ſhorter time may be allowed to paſs, and that no more 
account of ſpace or duration is to be taken by the auditor 
of a drama, than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may paſs in an hour the life of a hero, or the revo- 
lutions of an empire. 

Whether Shakſpeare knew the unities, and rejected 
them by deſign, or deviated from them by happy ignor- 
ance, it is, I think, impoſſible to decide, and uſeleſs to 
inquire, We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, when he roſe 
to notice, he did not want the counſels and admonitions 
of ſcholars and criticks, and that he at laſt deliberately 
perſiſted in a practice, which he might have begun by 
chance. As nothing is eſſential to the fable, but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place ariſe evidently 
from falſe aſſumptions, and, by circumſcribing the extent 
of the drama, leſſen its variety, I cannot think it much to 
be lamented, that they were not known by him, or not 
obſerved : nor, if ſuch another poet could ariſe, ſhould I 
very vehemently reproach him, that his firſt act paſſed at 
Venice, and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules 
merely poſitive, become the comprehenſive genius of 


| Shakſpeare, and ſuch cenſures are ſuitable to the minute 


and ſlender criticiſm of Voltaire: 


Non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis | 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, ſi voce Mctelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cæſare tolli. 


Yet 
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Yet when I ſpeak thus ſlightly of dramatick rules, I 

cannot but recollect how much wit and learning may be 
produced againſt me ; before ſuch authorities I am afraid 
to ſtand, not that I think the preſent queſtion one of thoſe 
that are to be decided by mere authority, but becauſe it is 
to be ſuſpected, that theſe precepts have not been ſo eaſily 
received, but for better reaſons than I have yet been able 
to find. The reſult of my inquiries, in which it would 
be ludicrous to boaſt of impartiality, is, that the unities 
of time and place are not eſſential to a juſt drama; that 
though they may ſometimes conduce to pleaſure, they are 
always to be ſacrificed to the nobler beauties of variety 
and inſtruction; and that a play, written with nice obſer- 
vation of critical rules, 1s to be contemplated as an elabo- 
rate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluous and oſtenta- 
tious art, by which is ſhown, rather what 1s poſſible, than 
what is neceſſary. 
He that, without diminution of any other excellence, 
ſhall preſerve all the unities unbroken, deſerves the like 
applauſe with the architect, who ſhall diſplay all the orders 
of architecture in a citadel, without any deduction from 
its ſtrength ; but the principal beauty of a citadel is to ex- 
clude the enemy ; and the greateſt graces of a play are to 
copy nature, and inſtruct life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but deli- 
berately written, may recall the principles of the drama to 
a new examination. I am almoſt frighted at my own 
temerity ; and, when I eſtimate the fame and the ſtrength 
of thoſe that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to 
ſink down in reverential filence ; as ZEneas withdrew from 
the defence of Troy, when he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the 
wall, and Juno heading the beſiegers. 13 
Thoſe whom my arguments cannot perſuade to give 
their approbation to the judgment of Shakſpeare, will 

| eaſily, 
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daily, if they conſider the condition of his life, make ſome 
allowance for his ignorance. . 

Every man's performances, to be rightly eſtimated, 
muſt be compared with the ſtate of the age in which he 
lived, and with his own particular opportunities; and 
though to a reader a book be not worſe or better for the 
circumſtances of the author, yet as there 1s always a filent 
reference of human works to human abilities, and as the 
inquiry, how far man may extend his deſigns, or how 
high he may rate his native force, is of far greater dignity 
than in what rank we ſhall place any particular perform. 
ance, curioſity 1s always buſy to diſcover the inſtruments, 
as well as to ſurvey the workmanſhip, to know how much 
is to be aſcribed to original powers, and how much to 
caſual and adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or 
Mexico were certainly mean and incommodious habita- 
tions, if compared to the houſes of European monarchs ; 
yet who could forbear to view them with aſtoniſhment» 
who remembered that they were built without the uſe of 
iron ? 

The Engliſh nation, in the time of Shakſpeare, was yet 
ſtruggling to emerge from barbarity. The philology of 
Italy had been tranſplanted hither in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth ; and the learned languages had been ſucceſſ- 
fully cultivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, 
Haddon, and Aſcham. Greek was now taught to boys 
in the principal ſchools; and thoſe who united elegance 
with learning, read, with great diligence, the Italian and 
Spaniſh poets. But literature was yet confined to profeſſed 
ſcholars, or to men and women of high rank. The pub- 
lick was groſs and dark; and to be able to read and write, 
was an accompliſhment ſtill valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy, A peo- 
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ple newly awakened to literary curioſity, being yet unac- 
quainted with the true ſtate of things, know not how to 
judge of that which is propoſed as its reſemblance. What- 
ever is remote from common appearances is always wel- 
come to vulgar, as to childiſh credulity; and of a country 
unenlightened by learning, the whole people 1s the vul- 
gar. The ſtudy of thoſe who then aſpired to plebeian 
learping was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons» 
and enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the favourite 
volume. 

The mind, which has feafted on the luxurious wonders 
of fiction, has no taſte of the inſipidity of truth. A play, 
which imitated only the common occurrences of the 
world, would, upon the admirers of Palmerin and Guy of 
Warwick, have made little impreſſion ; he that wrote for 
ſuch an audience was under the neceſſity of looking round 
for ſtrange events and fabulous tranſactions, and that in- 
credibility, by which maturer knowledge is offended, was 
the chief recommendation of writings, to unſ{kilful curio- 
ſity. | 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from novels ; 
and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt po- 
pular, ſuch as were read by many, and related by more ; 
for his audience could not have followed him through the 
intricacies of the drama, had they not held the thread of 
the ſtory in their hands. 

The ſtories, which we now find only in remoter authors, 
were in his time acceſſible and familiar. The fable of A, 5 
you like it, which is ſuppoſed to be copied from Chaucer's 
Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of thoſe times; and old Mr. 
Cibber remembered the tale of Hamlet in plain Engliſh 


proſe, which the criticks have now to ſeek in Saxo Gram- 


maticus. 
His Engliſh hiſtories he took from Engliſh chronicles 
9 7 and 
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and Engliſh ballads; and as the ancient writers were made 

known to his countrymen by verſions, they ſupplied him 

with new ſubjects; he dilated ſome of Plutarch's lives into 
plays, when they had been tranſlated by North. 

His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, are always 
crouded with incidents, by which the attention of a rude 
people was more eaſily caught than by ſentiment or argu- 
mentation; and ſuch is the power of the marvellous, even 
over thoſe who deſpiſe it, that every man finds his mind 
more ſtrongly ſeized by the tragedies of Shakſpeare than 
of any other writer; others pleaſe us by particular ſpeech - 
es, but he always makes us anxious for the event, and 
has perhaps excelled all but Homer in ſecuring the firſt 
purpoſe of a writer, by exciting reſtleſs and unquenchable 
curioſity, and OPENS him that reads his work to read 
it through. 

The ſhows and buſtle with which his plays abound have 

the ſame original. As knowledge advances, pleaſure 

paſſes from the eye to the ear, but returns, as it declines, 
from the ear to the eye. Thoſe to whom our author's 
labours were exhibited had more ſkill in pomps or pro- 
ceſſions than in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
ſome viſible and diſcriminated events, as comments on 
the dialogue. He knew how he ſhould moſt pleaſe; and 
whether his practice is more agreeable to nature, or whe- 
ther his example has prejudiced the nation, we ſtill find 
that on our ſtage ſomething muſt be done as well as faid, 
and inactive declamation 1s very coldly heard, however 
muſical or elegant, pailionate or ſublime. 

Vooltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our author's extrava- 
gancies are endured by a nation, which has ſeen the tra- 
gedy of Cato. Let him be anſwered, that Addiſon ſpeaks 

the langua e of poets, and Shakſpeare, of men. We find 

in Cato innumerable beauties which enamour us of its 
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author, but we ſee nothing that acquaints us with human 
ſentiments or human actions; we place it with the faireſt 
and the nobleſt progeny which judgment propagates by 
conjunction with learning; but Othello is the vigorous and 
vivacious offspring of obſervation impregnated by genius. 
Cato affords a ſplendid exhibition of artificial and fictitious 
manners, and delivers juſt and noble ſentiments, in diction 
eaſy, elevated, and harmonious, but its hopes and fears 
communicate no vibration to the heart; the compoſition 
refers us only to the writer; we pronounce the name of 
Cato, but we think on Addiſon. 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden 
accurately formed and diligently planted, varied with 
ſhades, and ſcented with flowers; the compoſition of 
Shakſpeare is a foreſt, in which oaks extend their bran- 
ches, and pines tower in the air, interſperſed fometimes 
with weeds and brambles, and ſometimes giving ſhelter to 
myrtles and to roſes; filling the eye with awful pomp, and 
gratifying the mind with endleſs diverſity. Other poets 
diſplay cabinets of precious rarities, minutely finiſhed, 
wrought into ſhape, and poliſhed into brightneſs. Shak- 
ſpeare opens a mine which contains gold and diamonds in 
unexhauſtible plenty, though clouded by incruſtations, 
debaſed by impurities, and mingled with a maſs of meaner 
minerals. | 
It has been much diſputed, whether Shakſpeare owed his 
excellence to his own native force, or whether he had the 
common helps of ſcholaſt ick education, the precepts of 
critical ſcience, and the examples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shak- 
ſpeare wanted learning, that he had no regular education, 
nor much {kill in the dead languages. Jonſon, his friend, 
affirms, that he had ſmall Latin and leſs Greet; who, be- 
ſides that he had no imaginable temptation to falſehood, 

wrote 
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wrote at a time when the character and acquiſitions of 


Shakſpeare were known to multitudes. His evidence 


ought therefore to decide the controverſy, unleſs ſome 
teſtimony of equal force could be oppoſed. 

Some have imagined, that they have diſcovered deep 
learning in imitations of old writers; but the examples 
which I have known urged, were drawn from books 
tranſlated in his time ; or were ſuch eaſy coincidencies of 
thought, as will happen to all who conſider the ſame 
ſubjects; or ſuch remarks on life or axioms of morality 
as float in converſation, and are tranſmitted through the 
world in proverbial ſentences, 

J have found it remarked, that, in this important ſen- 
tence, Go before, I'll follow, we read a tranſlation of, 1 
prae, ſequar. T have been told, that when Caliban, after 
a pleaſing dream, ſays, I cry'd to ſſeep again, the author 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, the 
ſame wiſh on the ſame occaſion, 

There are a few paſſages which may paſs for imitations, 
but ſo few, that the exception only confirms the rule ; he 
ohtained them from accidental quotations, or by oral 
communication, and as he uſed what he had, would have 
uſed more if he had obtained it. 

The Comedy of Errors th confeſſedly taken from the 

oin the only play of Plautus 
which was then in Engliſh. What can be more proba- 
ble, than that he who copied that, would have copied 
more ; but that thoſe which were not tranſlated were in- 
acceſſible ? | 
Whether he knew the modern languages is uncertain. 
That his plays have ſome French ſcenes proves but little; 
he might eaſily procure them to be written, and proba- 
bly, even though he had known the language in the com-. 


mon degree, he could not have written it without aſſiſt- 
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ance. In the ſtory of Romeo and Juliet he is obſerved ts 
have followed the Engliſh tranſlation, where it deviates 
from the Italian ; but this on the other part proves no- 
thing againſt his knowledge of the original. He was to 


copy, not what he knew himſelf, but what was known to 
his audience. 


It is moſt likely that be had learned Latin ſufficiently 
to make him acquainted with conſtruction, but that he 


never advanced to an eaſy peruſal of the Roman authors. 


Concerning his {kill in modern languages, I can find no 
ſufficient ground of determination ; but as no imitations of 
French or Italian authors have been diſcovered, though 
the Italian poetry was then high in eſteem, I am inclined 
to believe, that he read little more than Engliſh, and 
choſe for his fables only ſuch tales as he found tranſlated. 

That much knowledge is -ſcattered over his works is 
very juſtly obſerved by Pope, but it is often ſuch know- 
ledge as books did not ſupply. He that will underſtand 
Shakſpeare, muſt not be content to ſtudy him in the clo- 
ſet, he muſt look for his meaning ſametimes among the 
ſports of the field, and ſometimes among the manufac- 
tures of the ſhop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very di- 
ligent reader, nor was our language then ſo indigent of 
books, but that he might very liberally indulge his cu- 
rioſity without excurſion into foreign literature. Many 
of the Roman authors were tranſlated, and ſome of the 
Greek ; the Reformation had filled the kingdom with 

theological learning ; moſt of the topicks of human diſ- 
quiſition had found Engliſh writers; and poetry had been 


cultivated, not only with diligence, but ſucceſs. This 


was a ſtock of knowledge ſufficient for a mind ſo capable 
of appropriating and improving it. 


But the greater part of his excellence was the product 


of 
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of his own genius. He found the Engliſh ſtage in a ſtate 
of the utmoſt rudeneſs; no eſſays either in tragedy or co- 
medy had appeared, from which it could be diſcovered 
to what degree of delight either one or other might be 
carried, Neither character nor dialogue were yet under- 
ſtood, Shakſpeare may be truly ſaid to have introduced 
them both amongſt us, and in ſome of his happier ſcenes 
to have carried them both to the utmoſt height. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded, 1s 
not eaſily known; for the chronology of his works 1s yet 
unſettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps we are not 
to look for his beginning, like thoſe of other writers, in his leaſt 
perfect works; art had ſo little, and nature ſo large a ſhare 
iu what he did, that for aught I know, ſays he, the performances 
of his youth, as they were the moſt vigorous, were the beſt. But 
the power of nature is only the power of ufing to any 
certain purpoſe the materials which diligence procures, 
or opportunity ſupplies. Nature gives no man know-_ 
ledge, and when images are collected by ſtudy and expe- 
rience, can only aſſiſt in combining or applying them. 
Shakſpeare, however favoured by nature, could impart 


only what he had learned; and as he muſt increaſe his 


ideas, hike other mortals, by gradual acquiſition, he, like 
them, grew wiſer as he grew older, could diſplay life bet- 
ter, as he knew it more, and inſtru& with more efficacy, 
as he was himſelf more amply inſtructed. 

There is a vigilance of obſervation and accuracy of diſ- 
tinction which books and precepts cannot confer ; from 


this almoſt all original and native excellence proceeds. 


Shakſpeare muſt have looked upon mankind with perſpi- 
cacity, in the higheſt degree curious and attentive. 
Other writers borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diverſify them only by the accidental ap- 
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pendages of preſent manners; the dreſs is a little varied, 
but the body is the ſame. Our author had both matter 
and form to provide; for, except the characters of Chau- 
cer, to whom I think he is not much indebted, there 
were no writers in Engliſh, and perhaps not many in 
other modern languages, which ſhewed life in its native 
colours. | | | | 

The conteſt about the original benevolence or malig- 
nity of man had not yet commenced. Speculation had 
not yet attempted to analyſe the mind, to trace the paſ- 
ſions to their ſources, to unfold the ſeminal principles of 
vice and virtue, or ſound the depths of the heart for the 
motives of action. All thoſe inquiries, which from that 
time that human nathre became the faſhionable ſtudy, 
have been made ſometimes with nice diſcernment, but 
often with idle ſubtilty, were yet unattempted. The 
tales, with which the infancy of learning was ſatisfied, 
exhibited only the ſuperficial appearances of action, re- 
lated the events, but omitted the cauſes, and were form- 
ed for ſuch as delighted in wonders rather than in truth. 
Mankind was not then to be ſtudied in the cloſet ; he that 
would know the world, was under the neceſſity of glean- 
ing his own remarks, by mingling as he could in its bu- 
ſineſs and amuſements. 

Boyle congratulated himſelf upon his high birth, be- 
cauſe it favoured his curioſity, by facilitating his acceſs. 
Shakſpeare had no ſuch advantage; he came to London 


a needy adventurer, and lived for a time by very mean 


employments. Many works of genius and learning have 
been performed in ſtates of life that appear very little fa- 


vourable to thought or to inquiry; ſo many, that he who 
conſiders them is inclined to think that he ſees enterprize 


and perſeverance predominating over all external agency, 
and bidding help and hindrance vaniſh before them. The 
genius 
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- genius of Shakſpeare was not to be depreſſed by the 
| weight of poverty, nor limited by the narrow converſa- 
tion to which men in want are inevitably condemned; 
the incumbrances of his fortune were ſhaken from his 

mind, as dew-drops from a lion's mane, | 
Though he had ſo many difficulties to encounter, and 
4 Jo little aſſiſtance to ſurmount them, he has been able to 
| obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of life, and 
many caſts of native diſpoſitions ; to vary them with great 
multiplicity ; to mark them by nice diſtinctions; and to 
ſhow them in full view by proper combinations. In this 
part of his performances he had none to imitate, but has 
himſelf been imitated by all ſucceeding writers; and-it 
may be doubted, whether from all his ſucceſſors more 
maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of prac- 
tical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has den 

to his eountry. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men 
he was an exact ſurveyor of the inanimate world; his de- 
ſcriptions have always ſome peculiarities, gathered by con- 
templating things as. they really exiſt. Tt may be ob- 

ſerved, that the oldeſt poets of many nations preſerve 


0 their reputation, and that the following generations of 


wit, after a ſhort celebrity, ſink into oblivion. The 
firſt, whoever they be, muſt take their ſentiments and de- 
ſcriptions immediately from knowledge; the reſemblance 


3 - 6 . 2 . 
a is therefore juſt, their deſcriptions are verified by every 


eye, and their ſentiments acknowledged by every breaſt. 
Thoſe whom their fame invites to the ſame ſtudies, copy 
partly them, and partly nature, till the books of ane age 
gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand in the place of nature to 


Iv another, and imitation, always deviating a little, becomes = 


at laſt capricious and caſual. Shakſpeare, whether life or 
nature be his ſubject, ſhews plainly, that he has ſeen with 
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his own eyes; he gives the image which he receives, not 
weakened or diſtorted by the intervention of any other 
mind; the ignorant feel his repreſentations to be juſt, and 
the learned ſee that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find any author, ex- 
cept Homer, who invented ſo much as Shakſpeare, who 
ſo much advanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, or ef- 
fuſed ſo much novelty upon his age or country. The 
form, the character, the language, and the fl:ows of the 
Engliſh drama are his. He ſeems, ſays Dennis, to have 
been the very original of our Engliſh tragical harmony, that 
is, the harmony of blank werſe,. diverſified often by diſſyllable 
and triſſyllable terminations. For the diverſity diſtinguiſhes it 
from heroick harmony, and by bringing it nearer to common 
uſe makes it more proper to gain attention, and more fit for 
action and dialogue, Such verſe we make when we are 
Turiting proſe ; we make ſuch verſe in common conver ſation. 

I know not whether this praiſe is rigorouſly juſt. The 
diſſyllable termination, which the critick rightly appro- 
priates to the drama, is to be found, though, I think, 
not in Gorboduc, which is confeſſedly before our author; 


yet in Hieronymo, of which the date is not certain, but 


which there 1s reaſon to believe at leaſt as old as his 


earlieſt plays. This however is certain, that he is the 


firſt who taught either tragedy or comedy to pleaſe, there 
being no theatrical piece of any older writer, of which 
the name 1s known, except to antiquaries and collectors 
of books, which are ſought becauſe they are ſcarce, and 
would not have been ſcarce, had they been much eſ- 
teemed. | „ 

To him we muſt aſcribe the praiſe, unleſs Spenſer may 
divide it with him, of having firſt diſcovered to how 
much ſmoothneſs and harmony the Engliſh language 
could be ſoftened. He has ſpeeches, perhaps ſometimes 
| | ſcenes, 
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ſcenes, which have all the delicacy of Rowe, without his 
effeminacy. He endeavours indeed commonly to ſtrike 
by the force and vigour of his dialogue, but he never 
executes his purpoſe better, then when he tries to ſooth 
by ſoftneſs. | 

Yet it muſt be at laſt confeſſed, that as we owe every 
ching to him, he owes ſomething to us; that if much of 
his praiſe is paid by perception and judgment, much is 
likewiſe given by cuſtom and veneration. We fix our 
eyes upon his graces, and turn them from his deformities, 
and endure in him what we ſhould in another loath or 
deſpiſe. If we endured without praiſing, reſpect for the 
father of our drama might excuſe us; but I have ſeen, in 
the book of ſome modern critick, a collection of ano- 
malies, which ſhow that he has corrupted language by 
every mode of depravation, but which his admirer has 
accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has ſcenes of undoubted and perpetual excellence, 
but perhaps not one play, which, if it were now exhi- 
bited as the work of a contemporary writer, would be 
heard to the concluſion. I am indeed far from thinking, 
that his works were wrought to his owg ideas of perfec- 
tion; when they were ſuch as would ſatisfy the audience, 
they ſatisfied the writer. It is ſeldom that authors, 
though more ſtudious of fame than Shakipeare, riſe much 
above the ſtandard of their own age; to add a little to 
what is beſt will always be ſufficient for preſent praiſe, 
and thoſe who find themſelves exalted into fame, are wil- 
ling to credit their encomiaſts, and to ſpare the labour of 
contending with themſelves. 

It does not appear, that Shakſpeare thought his works 
worthy of poſterity, that he levied any ideal tribute upon 
future times, or had any further proſpect, than of pre- 
lent e and preſent profit. When his plays had 


been 
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been acted, his hope was at an end; he ſolicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He therefore made no 
ſcruple to repeat the ſame jeſts in many dialogues, or to 
entangle different plots by the ſame knot of perplexity, 
which may be at leaſt forgiven him, by thoſe who recol- 
lect, that of Congreve's four comedies, two are concluded 
by a marriage in a maſk, by a deception, which perhaps 
never happened, and which, whether likely or not, me 
did not invent. 

So careleſs was this great poet of future fame, that 
though he retired to eaſe and plenty, while he was yet 
little declined into the wale of years, before he could be diſ- 
guſted with fatigue, or diſabled by infirmity, he made no 
collection of his works, nor deſired to reſcue thoſe that 
had been already publiſhed from the depravations that 
obſcured them, or ſecure to the reſt a better deſtiny, by 
giving them to the world in their genuine tate. |; 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakſpeare in the 
late editions, the greater part were not publiſhed till 
about ſeven years after his death, and the few which ap- 
peared in his life are apparently thruſt into the world 
without the care of the — and therefore probably 
without his knowledge. 

Of all the publiſhers, clandeſtine or profeſſed, the neg- 
ligence and unſkilfulneſs has by the late reviſers been ſuf- 
ficiently ſhown. The faults of all are indeed numerous 
and groſs, and have not only corrupted many paſſages 
perhaps beyond recovery, but have brought others into 
ſuſpicion, which are only obſcured by obſolete phraſe- 
ology, or by the writer's unſkilfulneſs and affectation. 
To alter is more eaſy than to explain, and temerity is a 
more common quality than diligence. Thoſe who faw 

that they muſt employ conjecture to a certain degree, 
were willing to indulge it a little further. Had the au- 
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thor publiſhed his own works, we ſhould have ſat quietly 
down to diſentangle his intricacies, and clear his obſcu- 
rities; but now we tear what we cannot loo, and eject 
what we happen not to underſtand. 

The faults are more than could have happened without 
the concurrence of many cauſes. The. ſtyle of Shak- 
ſpeare was in itſelf ungrammatical, perplexed, and ob- 
ſcure ; his works were tranſcribed for the players by thoſe 
who may be ſuppoſed to have ſeldom underſtood them; 
they were tranſmitted by copiers equally unſkilful, who 
ſtill multiplied errors; they were perhaps ſometimes mu- 
tilated by the actors, for the ſake of ſhortening the 
ſpeeches; and were at laſt printed without correction of 
the preſs. 

In this ſtate they remained, not as Dr. Warburton ſup- 
poſes, becauſe they were unregarded, but becauſe the 
editor's art was not yet applied to modern languages, and 
our anceſtors were accuſtomed to ſo much negligence of 
Englith printers, that they could very patiently endure 
it. At laſt an edition was undertaken by Rowe; not be- 
cauſe a poet was to be publiſhed by a poet, for Rowe ſeems 
to have thought very little on correction or explanation, but 
that our author's works might appear like thoſe of his fra- 
ternity, with the appendages of a life and recommendatory 
preface, Rowe has been clamorouſly blamed for not per- 
forming what he did mot undertake, and 1t 1s time that 
juſtice be done him, by confeſſing, that though he ſeems 
to have had no thought of corruption beyond the print- 
er's errors, yet he has made many emendations, if they 
were not made before, which his ſucceſſors have received 
without acknowledgment, and which, if they had pro- 
duced them, would have filled pages and pages with cen- 
ſures of the ſtupidity by which the faults were commit- 
ted, wich W 8 of the abſurdities which they involved, 

with 
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with oftentatious expoſitions of the new reading, and 
ſelf-congratulations on the happineſs of diſcovering it. 

As of the other editors I have preſerved the prefaces *, 
I have likewiſe borrowed the author's life from Rowe, 
though not written with much elegance or ſpirit; it re- 
lates however what 1s now to be knownJand therefore de- 
ſerves to paſs through all ſucceeding publications. 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ſtate of Shakſpeare's text, 
ſhowed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave reaſon to 
hope that there were means of reforming it. He collated 
the old copies, which none had thought to examine be- 
fore, and reſtored many lines to their integrity ; but, by 
a very compendious criticiſm, he rejected whatever he 
diſliked, and thought more of amputation than of cure. . 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warburton for 
diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the ſpurious plays. In 
this choice he exerted no judgment of his own; the plays 
which he received, were given to Hemings and Condel, 
the firſt editors; and thoſe which he rejected, though, 
according to the licentiouſneſs of the preſs in thoſe times, 
they were printed during Shakſpeare's life, with his 
name, had been omitted by his friends, and were never 
added to his works before the edition of 1664, from 
which they were copied by the later printers, 

This was a work which Pope ſeems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to ſuppreſs his 
contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He underſtood but 
half his undertaking. The duty of a collator is indeed 
dull, yet, like other tedious taſks, is very neceſſary ; but 
an emendatory critick would ill diſcharge his duty, with- 
out qualities very different from dullneſs. In peruſing a 


* Theſe are omitted in this edition. | 
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corrupted piece, he muſt have before him all poſſibilities 
of meaning, with all poſſibilities of expreſſion. Such muſt 
be his comprehenſion of thought, and ſuch his copiouſ- 
neſs of language. Out of many readings poſſible, he muſt 
be able to ſelect that which beſt ſuits with the ſtate, opi- 
nions, and modes of language prevailing in every age, 
and with his author's particular caſt of thought and turn 
of expreſſion. Such mult be his knowledge, and ſuch his 
taſte. Conjectural criticiſm demands more than huma- 
nity poſſeſſes, and he that exerciſes it with moſt praiſe, 
has very frequent need of indulgence. Let us now be 
told no more of the dull duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common conſequence of ſucceſs. 
They whoſe excellence of any kind has been loudly cele- 
brated, are ready to conclude, that their powers are uni- 
verſal. Pope's edition fell below his own expectations, 
and he was ſo much offended, when he was found to have 
left any thing for others to do, that he paſſed the latter 
part of his life in a ſtate of hoſtility with verbal criticiſm. 

I have retained all his notes“, that no fragment of ſo 
great a writer may be loſt ; his preface, valuable alike for 
elegance of compoſition and juſtneſs of remark, and con- 


taining a general criticiſm on his author, ſo extenſive that 


little can be added, and ſo exact, that little can be diſ- 
puted, every editor has an intereſt to ſuppreſs, but that 
every reader would demand its inſertion. 

Pope was ſucceeded by Theobald, a man of narrow 
comprehenſion, and ſmall acquiſitions, with no native 
and intrinſick ſplendour of genius, with little of the arti- 
ficial light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, 
and not negligent in purſuing it. He collated the an- 
cient copies, and rectified many errors. A man ſo anxi- 
ouſly ſcrupulous might have been expected to do more, 
but what little he did was commonly right. 


The Notes are alſo omitted. 


In 
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In his reports of copies and editions he 1s not to be 
truſted without examination. He ſpeaks ſometimes 1n- 
definitely of copies, when he has only one. In his enu- 
meration of editions, he mentions the two firſt folios as 
of high, and the third folio as of middle authority ; but 
the truth is, that the firſt is equivalent to all others, and 
that the reſt only deviate from it by the printer's negli- 
gence. Whoever has any of the folios has all, excepting 
thoſe diverſities which mere reiteration of editions will 
produce. I collated them all at the beginning, but af- 
terwards uſed only the firſt. 

Of his notes * I have generally retained thoſe which he 
retained himſelf in his ſecond edition, except when they 
were confuted by ſubſequent annotators, or were too 
minute to merit preſervation. I have ſometimes adopted 
his reſtoration of a comma, without inſerting the pane- 
gyrick in which he celebrated himſelf for his achieve- 
ment. The exuberant excreſcence of his diction I have 
often lopped, his triumphant exaltations over Pope and 
Rowe I have ſometimes ſuppreſſed, and his contemptible 
oſtentation, I have frequently concealed ; but J have in 
ſome places ſhewn him, as he would have ſhewn himſelf, 
for the reader's diverſion, that the inflated emptineſs of 
ſome notes may juſtify or excuſe the contraction of the 
reſt. | 

Theobald, thus weak and 1gnorant, thus mean and 
faithleſs, thus petulant and oftentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has eſcaped, and 
eſcaped alone, with reputation, from this undertaking. 
So willingly does the world ſupport thoſe who ſolicit fa- 
your, againſt thoſe who command reverence; and ſo ea- 
fily-is he praiſed, whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, eminently 
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qualified by nature for ſuch ſtudies. He had, what 
is the firſk requiſite to emendatory critiſm, that in- 
tuition by which the poet's intention is immediately 
diſcovered, and that dexterity of intelle& which de- 
ſpatches its work by the eaſieſt means. He had undoubt- 
edly read much; his acquaintance with cuſtoms, op1- 
nions, and traditions, ſeems to have been large; and he 
is often learned without ſhow. He ſeldom paſſes what he 
does not underſtand, without an attempt to find or to 
make a meaning, and ſometimes haſtily makes what a 
little more attention would have found. He is ſolicitous 
to reduce to grammar, what he could not be ſure that his 
author intended to be grammatical. Shakſpeare regarded 
more the ſeries of ideas, than of words ; and his language, 
not being deſigned for the reader's deſk, was al! that he 
deſired it to be, if it conveyed his meaning to the au- 
dience. | | 

Hanmer's care of the metre has been too violently 
cenſured. He found the meaſure reformed in ſo many 
paſſages, by the filent labours of ſome editors, with the 
ſilent acquieſcence of the reſt, that he thought himſelf 
allowed to extend a little further the licence, which had 


already been carried ſo far without reprehenſion; and of 


his corrections in general, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 


are often juſt, and made commonly with the leaſt poſſible 


violation of the text, | | 
But, by inſerting his emendations, whether invented 
or borrowed, into the page, without any notice of vary- 
ing copies, he has appropriated the labour of Lis prede- 
ceſſors, and made his own edition of little authority. 
His confidence indeed, both in himſelf and others, was 
too great ; he ſuppoſes all to be right that was done by 
Pope and Theobald; he ſeems not to ſuſpect a ciitick of 


fallibility, and it was but reaſonable that he ſhould claim 


what he ſo liberally granted. 
F As 
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As he never writes without careful inquiry and dili- 
gent conſideration, I have received all his notes, and be- 
lieve that every reader will wiſh for more. | 

Of the laſt editor it is more difficult to ſpeak. Reſpect 
is due to high place, tenderneſs to living reputation, and 
veneration to genius and learning; but he cannot be jult- 
ly offended at that liberty of which he has himſelf fo fre- 
quently given an example, nor very ſolicitous what is 
thought of notes, which he ought never to have conſi- 
dered as part of his ſerious employments, and which, I 
ſuppoſe, ſince the ardour of compoſition is remitted, he 
no longer numbers among his happy effuſions. 

The original and predominant error of his commentary, 
is acquieſcence in his firſt thoughts; that precipitation 
which is produced by conſciouſneſs of quick diſcernment ; 
and that confidence which preſumes to do, by ſurveying 
the ſurface, what labour only can perform, by penetrat- 
ing the bottom. His notes exhibit ſometimes perverſe 
interpretations, and ſometimes improbable conjectures ; 
he at one time gives the author more profundity of mean- 
ing than the ſentence admits, and at another diſcovers 
abſurdities, where the ſenſe is plain to every other reader. 
But his emendations are likewiſe often happy and juit ; 
and his interpretation of obſcure paſſages learned and ſa- 
gacious. | 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected thoſe, againſt 


which the general voice of the publick has exclaimed, or 
which their own incongruity immediately condemns, and - 


which, I ſuppoſe, the author himſelf would deſire to be 
forgotten. Of the reſt, to part I have given the higheſt 
approbation, by inſerting the offered reading in the text; 
part I have left to the judgment of the reader, as doubt- 
ful, though ſpecious ; and part I have cenſured without 
reſerve, but I am ſure without bitterneſs of malice, and, 
I hope, without wantonneſs of inſult. 5 
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It is no pleaſure to me, in reviſing my volumes, to ob- 
ſerve how much paper is waſted in confutation. Who- 
ever conſiders the revolutions of learning, and the various 
queſtions of greater or leſs importance, upon which wit 
and reaſon have exerciſed their powers, mult lament the 
unſucceſsfulneſs of inquiry, and the flow advances of 
truth, when he reflects, that great part of the labour of 
every writer is only the deſtruction of thoſe that went he- 
fore him. The firſt care of the builder of a new ſyſtem, 
is to domoliſh the fabricks which are ſtanding. The 
chief deſire of him that comments an author, is to ſhow 
how much other commentators have corrupted and ob- 
ſcured him. The opinions prevalent in one age, as 
truths above the reach of controverſy, are confuted and 
rejected in another, and riſe again to reception in remoter 
times. Thus the human mind is kept in motion without 
progreſs. Thus ſometimes truth and error, and ſome- 
times contrarieties of error, take each other's place by re- 
ciprocal invaſion. The tide of ſeeming knowledge, which 
is poured over one generation, retires and leaves another 
naked and barren; the ſudden meteors of intelligence, 


which for a while appear to ſhoot their beams into the 


regions of obſcurity, on a ſudden withdraw their luſtre, 
and leave mortals again to grope their way. py 
Theſe elevations and depreſſions of renown, and the con- 


tradictions to which all improvers of knowledge muſt for 
ever be expoſed, ſince they are not eſcaped by the higheſt 


and brighteſt of mankind, may ſurely be endured with 
patience by criticks and annotators, who can rank them- 
ſelves but as the ſatellites of their authors. How canſt 
thou beg for life, ſays Homer's hero to his captive, when 
thou knoweſt that thou art now to ſuffer only what muſt 

another day be ſuffered by Achilles ? 5 
Dr. Warburton had a name ſufficient to confer celebrity 
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on thoſe who could exalt themſelves into antagoniſts, and 
his notes have raiſed a clamour too loud to be diſtinct. His 
chief aſſailants are the authors of The canons of criticiſm, 
and of The rewiſal of Shakſpeare*s text; of whom one ridi- 
cules his errors with airy petulance, ſuitable enough to 
the levity of the controverſy; the other attacks them with 
gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to juſtice an 
aſſaſſin or incendiary. The one ſtings like a fly, ſucks a 
little blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns for more ; 
the other bites like a viper, and would be glad to leave 
inflammations and gangrene behind him. When I think 
on one, with his confederates, I remember the danger of 
Coriolanus, who was afraid that girls with ſpits, and boys 
avith ſtones, ſhould flay him in puny battle; when the other 
croſſes my imagination, I remember the prodigy in Mac- 


beth: | 


A falcon tow'ring in his pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 


Let me however do them juſtice. One is a wit, and 
one a ſcholar. They have both ſhewn acuteneſs ſufficient 
in the diſcovery of faults, and have both advanced ſome 
probable interpretations of obſcure paſſages; but when 
they aſpire to conjecture and emendation, it appears how 
falſely we all eſtimate our own abilities, and the little 
which they have been able to perform might have taught 
them more candour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton's edition, Critical Obſervations 
on Shakſpeare had been publiſhed by Mr. Upton, a man 
{killed in languages, and acquainted with books, but who 
ſeems to have had no great vigour of genius or nicety of 
taſte. Many of his explanations are curious and uſeful, 
but he likewiſe, though he profeſſed to oppoſe the licen- 
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tious confidence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, 
is unable to reſtrain the rage of emendation, though his 
ardour is ill ſeconded by his ſkill. Every cold empirick, 
when his heart is expanded by a ſucceſsful experiment, 
{wells into a theoriſt, and the laborious collator at ſome 
unlucky moment frolicks in conjecture. 

Critical, hiſtorical, and explanatory notes have been like- 
wiſe pnbliſhed upon Shakſpeare by Dr. Grey, whoſe dili- 
gent peruſal of the old Engliſh writers has enabled him to 
make ſome uſeful obſervations. What he undertook he 
has well enough performed, but as he neither attempts 
judicial nor emendatory criticiſm, he employs rather his 
memory than his ſagacity. It were to, be wiſhed that all 
would endeavour to imitate his modeſty, who have not 
been able to ſurpaſs his knowledge. 1 | 

I can ſay with great ſincerity of all my e e what 
I hope will hereafter be ſaid of me, that not one has left 
Shakſpeare without improvement, nor is there one to 
whom I have not been indebted for aſſiſtance and informa- 
tion. W hatever I have taken from them, it was my inten- 
tion to refer to its original author, and it is certain, that 
what I have not given to another, I believed when I wrote it 
to be my own. In ſome perhaps I have been anticipated; 
but if I am ever found to encroach upon the remarks of 
any other commentator, I am willing that the honour, be 
it more or leſs, ſhould be transferred to the firſt claimant, 
for his right, and his alone, ſtands above. diſpute ; the 
ſecond can prove his pretenſions only to himſelf, nor can 
himſelf always diſtinguiſh invention, with ſufficient cer- 
tainty, from recolledtion. | 

They have all been treated by me with candour, which 
they have not been careful of obſerving to one another. 
It is not eaſy to diſcover from what cauſe the acrimony of 
a ſcholiaſt can naturally proceed, The ſubjects to be 
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diſcuſſed by him are of very ſmall importance; they in- 
vol ve neither property nor liberty; nor favour the intereſt 
of ſect or party. The various readings of copies, and 
different interpretations of a paſſage, ſeem to be queſtions 
that might exerciſe the wit, without engaging the paſſions, 
But whether it be, that ſmall things make mean men proud, 
and vanity catches ſmall occaſions ; or that all contrariety 
of opinion, even in thoſe that can defend it no longer, 
makes proud men angry; there is often found in com- 
mentaries a ſpontaneous {train of invective and contempt, 
more eager and venomous than 1s vented by the moſt fu- 
rious controvertiſt in politicks _ thoſe whom he 1s 
hired to defame, 

Perhaps the lightneſs of the matter may conduce to the 
vehemence of the agency; when the truth to be inveſti- 
gated 1s ſo near to inexiſtence, as to eſcape attention, its 
bulk is to be enlarged by rage and exclamation : that to 
which all would be indifferent in its original ſtate, may 
attract notice when the fate of a name is appended to it. A 
commentator has indeed great temptations to ſupply by 
turbulence what he wants of dignity, to beat his little 


gold to a ſpacious ſurface, to work that to foam which no 


art or diligence can exalt to ſpirit. 
The notes which I have borrowed or written are either 
illuſtrative, by which difficulties. are explained; or judi- 


cial, by which faults and beauties are remarked ; or emen- 


datory, by which depravations are corrected. 

The explanations tranſcribed from others, if I do not 
ſubjoin any other interpretation, I ſuppoſe commonly to 
be right, at leaſt J intend by acquieſcence to confeſs, that 
I have nothing better to propoſe. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found many vaſe 
ſages which appeared to me likely to obſtruct the greater 
number of readers, and thought it my duty to facilitate 
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cheir paſſage. It is impoſſible for an expoſitor not to write 
too little for ſome, and too much for others. He can 
only judge what is neceſſary by his own experience; and 
how long ſoever he may deliberate, will at laſt explain 
many lines which the learned will think impoſſible to be 
miſtaken, and omit many for which the ignorant will want 


his help. Theſe are cenſures merely relative, and muſt 


be quietly endured. I have endeavoured to be neither 
ſuperfluouſly copious, nor ſcrupulouſly reſerved, and hope 
that I have made my author's meaning acceſſible to many, 
who before were frighted from peruſing bim, and contri- 
buted ſomething to the publick, by diffuſing innocent 
and rational pleaſure. 

The complete explanation of an author not ſyſtematick 
and conſequential, but deſultory and vagrant, abounding 
in caſual alluſions and light hints, is not to be expected 


from any ſingle ſcholiaſt. All perſonal reflections, when 


names are ſuppreſſed, muſt be in a few years irrecoverably 
obliterated ; and cuſtoms, too minute to attract the notice 
of law, ſuch as modes of dreſs, formalities of converſation, 
rules of viſits, diſpoſition of furniture, and practices of 
ceremony, which naturally find places in familiar dialogue, 
are ſo fugitive and unſubſtantial, that they are not eaſily 
retained or recovered. What can be known will be col- 
lected by chance, from the receſſes of obſcure and obſolete 


papers, peruſed commonly with ſome other view. Of this 


knowledge every man has ſome, and none has much; but 
when an author has engaged the publick attention, thoſe 
who can add any thing to his illuſtration, communicate 


their diſcoveries, and time produces what had eluded dili- 
- gence, 


To time I have been obliged to reſign many paſſages, 
which, though I did not underſtand them, will perhaps 
hereaftegiþe explained, having, I hope, illuſtrated ſome, 
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which others have neglected or miſtaken, ſometimes by 
ſhort remarks, or marginal directions, ſuch as every editor 
has added at his will, and often by comments more labo- 
rious than the matter wil. feem to deſerve; but that which 
is moſt difficult is not always moſt important, and to an 
editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is obſcured. 

1 he poetical beauties or defects J have not been very 
diligen: to obſerve. Some plays have more, and ſome 
fewer judicial obſervations, not in proportion to their 
difference of merit, but becauſe I gave this part of my 

deſign to chance and to caprice. The reader, I believe, 
is ſeldom pleaſed to find his opinion anticipated; it is na- 
tural to delight more in what we find or make, than in what 
we receive. Judgment, like other faculties, is improved 
by practice, and its adyancement is hindered by ſubmiſſion 
to dictatorial deciſions, as the memory grows torpid 
by the uſe of a table-book. Some initiation is however 
neceſlary; of all ſkill, part is infuſed by precept, and part 
is obtained by habit; I have therefore ſhewn ſo much as 
may enable the candidate of criticiſm to diſcover the reſt. 

To the end of molt plays I have added ſhort ſtrictures, 
containing a general cenſure of faults, or praiſe of excel- 
lence ; in which I know not how much I have concurred 
with the current opinion; but I have not, by any affec- 
tation of ſingularity, deviated from it. Nothing is mi- 
nutely and particularly examined, and therefore it is to 
be ſuppoſed, that in the plays which are condemned there 
is much to be praiſed, and in thoſe which are e praiſed much 
to be condemned. 

The part of criticiſm in which the whole ſucceſſion of 
editors has laboured with the greateſt diligence, which has 
occaſioned the moſt arrogant oſtentation, and excited the 
keeneſt acrimony, is the emendation of corrupted paſſages, 
to which the publick attention having been firſt Mawn by 

the 
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the violence of the contention between Pope and Theo- 
bald, has been continued by the perſecution, which, with 
a kind of conſpiracy, has been fince raiſed againſt all the 
publiſhers of Shakſpeare. ; 

That many paſſages have paſſed in a ſtate of depravation 
through all the editions is indubitably certain; of theſe 
the reſtoration is only to be attempted by collation of 
copies, or ſagacity of conjecture, The collator's province 
is ſafe and eaſy, the conjecturer's perilous and difficult. 
Yet as the greater part of the plays are extant only in one 
copy, the peril muſt not be avoided, nor the difficulty 
refuſed. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amendment has 

hitherto produced, ſome from the labours of every pub- 
liſher I have advanced into the text; thoſe are to be con- 
fidered as in my opinion ſufficiently ſupported; ſome I 
have rejected without mention, as evidently erroneous ; 
ſome I have left in the notes without cenſure or approba- 
tion, as reſting in equipoiſe between objection and de- 
fence ; and ſome, which ſeemed ſpecious but not right, I 
have inſerted with a ſubſequent animadverſion. 

Having claſſed the obſervations of others, I was at laſt 
to try what I could ſubſtitute for their miſtakes, and how 
I could ſupply their omiſſions. I collated ſuch copies as 
I could procure, and withed for more, but have not found 
the collectors of theſe rarities very communicative. Of 
the editions which chance or kindneſs put into my hands 
I have given an enumeration, that J may not be blamed 
for neglecting what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I ſoon found that the - 
latter publiſhers, with all their boaſts of diligeace, ſuffered 
many paſlages to ſtand unauthorized, and contented them- 
ſelves With Rowe's regulation of the text, even where they 
knew it to be arbitrary, and with a little conſideration _ 
might 
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might have found it to be wrong. Some of theſe altera- 
tions are only the ejection of a word for one that appeared 
to him more elegant or more intelligible. Theſe corrup- 
tions I have often ſilently rectified ; for the hiſtory of our 
language, and the true force of our words, can only be 
preſerved, by keeping the text of authors free from adul- 
teration. Others, and thoſe very frequent, ſmoothed the 
cadence, or regulated the meaſure; on theſe I have not 
exerciſed the ſame rigour; if only a word was tranſpoſed, 
or a particle inſerted or omitted, I have ſometimes ſuffer- 
ed the line to ſtand ; for the inconſtancy of the copies is 
ſuch, as that ſome liberties may be eaſily permitted. But 
this practice I have not ſuffered to proceed far, having 
reſtored the primitive diction wherever it could for any 
reaſon be preferred. 
The emendations, which compariſon of copies ſupplied, 
J have inſerted in the text; ſometimes, where the im- 
provement was ſlight, without notice, and ſometimes with 
an account of the reaſons of the change. 
Conjecture, though it be ſometimes unavoidable, I have 
not wantonly nor licentiouſly indulged. It has been my 
{-ttled.principle, that the reading of the ancient books is 
probably true, and therefore is not to be diſturbed for the 
ſake of elegance, perſpicuity, or mere improvement of the 
ſenſe. For though much credit is not due to the fidelity, 
nor any to the judgment of the firſt publiſhers, yet they 
who had the copy before their eyes were more likely to 


read it right, than we who read it only by imagination. 


Bat it is evident that they have often made ſtrange miſtakes 

by ignorance or negligence, and that therefore ſomething 

may be properly attempted by criticiſm, keeping the mid- 
dle way between preſumption and timidity. 

Such criticiſm I have attempted to practiſe, and, where 

any paſſage appeared inextricably perplexed, have endea- 
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voured to diſcover how it may be recalled to ſenſe, with 
leaſt violence. But my firſt labour is, always to turn the 
old text on every fide, and try if there be any interſtice, 
through which light can find its way; nor would Huetius 
himſelf condemn me, as refuſing the trouble of reſearch, 
for the ambition of alteration. In this modeſt induſtry I 
have not been unſucceſsful. I have reſcued many lines 
from the violations of temerity, and ſecured many ſcenes 
from the inroads of correction. I have adopted the Ro- 
man ſentiment, that it is more honourable to fave a citi- 
zen, than to kill an enemy, and have been more careful 
to protect than to attack. 

I have preſerved the common diſtribution of the plays 
into acts, though I believe it to be in almoſt all the plays 
void of authority. Some of thoſe which are divided in the 
later editions nave no diviſion in the firſt folio, and ſome 
that are divided in the folio have no diviſion in the pre- 
ceding copies. The ſettled mode of the theatre requires 
four intervals in the play, but few, if any, of our author's 
compoſitions can be properly diſtributed in that manner. 
An act is ſo much of the drama as paſſes without interven- 
tion of time, or change of place, A pauſe- makes a new 
act. In every real, and therefore in every imitative action, 
the intervals may be more or fewer, the reſtriction of five 


acts being accidental and arbitrary. This Shakſpeare 


knew, and this he practiſed ; his plays were written, and 
at firſt printed in one unbroken continuity, and ought 
now to be exhibited with ſhort pauſes, interpoſed as often 
as the ſcene is changed, or any conſiderable time is requir- 
ed to paſs, This method would at once quell a thouſand 
abſurdities. | | : 
In reſtoring the author's works to their integrity, I have 

conſidered the punctuation as wholly in my power; for 
what could be their care of colons and commas, who cor- 


rupted 
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rupted words and ſentences? Whatever could be dene by 
adjuſting points, is therefore filently performed, in ſome 
plays, with much diligence, in others with leſs ; it is hard 
to keep a buſy eye ſteadily fixed upon evaneſcent atoms, 
or a diſcurſive mind upon evaneſcent truth. 

The ſame liberty has been taken with a few particles, 
or other words of {light effect. I have ſometimes inſerted 
or omitted them without notice. I have done that ſome- 
times, which the other editors have done always, and 
which indeed the ſtate of the text may ſufficiently juſtify. 

The greater part of readers, inſtead of blaming us tor 
paſſing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles ſo much 
labour 1s expended, with ſuch importance of debate, and 
ſuch ſolemnity of diction. To theſe I anſwer with confi- 
dence, that they are judging of an art which they do not 
underſtand ; yet cannot much reproach them with their 
ignorance, nor promiſe that they would become in ge- 
neral, by learning criticiim, more uſeful, happier, or 
wiſer. 

As I practiſed conjecture more, I learned to truſt it 
lels; and after J had printed a few plays, reſolved to in- 
ſert none of my own readings in the text. Upon this 
caution I now congratulate myſelf, for every day increaſes 
my doubt of my emendations. | 

Since I have confined my imagination to the margin, it 
muſt not be conſidered as very reprehenſible, if I have 
ſuffered it to play ſome freaks in its own dominion. I here 
is no danger in conjecture, if it be propoſed as conjecture ; 
and while the text remains uninjured, thoſe changes may 


be ſafely offered, which are not conſidered even by him 


that offers them as neceſſary or ſafe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have not been 
oſtentatiouſly diſplayed or importunately obtruded. I 
could have written longer notes, for the art of writing 

| notes 
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notes is not of difficult attainment. The work is perform. 
ed, firſt by railing at the ſtupidity, negligence, ignorance, 
and aſinine taſteleſſneſs of the former editors, and ſhew. 
ing, from all that goes before and all that follows, the 
inelegance and abſurdity of the old reading ; then by pro- 


poſing ſomething, which to ſuperficial readers would ſeem 


ſpecious, but which the editor rejects with indignation ; 
then by producing the true reading, with a long paraphraſe, 
and concluding with loud acclamations on the diſcovery, 
and a ſober wiſh for the advancement and proſperity of 
genuine criticiſm, 

All this may be done, and perhaps done ſometimes 
without impropriety. But I have always ſuſpected that 
the reading 1s right, which requires many words to prove 
it wrong; and the emendation wrong, that cannot without 
ſo much labour appear to be right. The juſtneſs of a 
happy reſtoration ſtrikes at once, and the moral precept 
may be well applied to criticiſm, quod dubitas ne feceris. 

To dread the ſhore which he ſees ſpread with wrecks, 
is natural to the ſailor. I had before my eye, ſo many 
critical adventures ending in miſcarriage, that caution was 
forced upon me. I encountered in every page wit ſtrug- 
gling with its own ſophiſtry, and learning confuſed by the 
multiplicity of its views. I was forced to cenſure thoſe 
whom I admired, and could not but refle&t, while I was 
diſpoſſeſſing their emendations, how ſoon the ſame fate 
might happen to my own, and how many of the readings 
which I have corrected may be by ſome other editor de- 
fended and eſtabliſhed. 


Criticks I ſaw, that other's names efface, 

And fix their own, with labour, in the place; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or difappear'd, and left the firſt behind. PoPE. 


That 


=> 
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That a conjectural critick ſhould often be miſtaken, 
cannot be wonderful, either to others or himſelf, if it be 
conſidered, that in his art there 1s no ſyſtem, no principal 
and ax1omatical truth that regulates ſubordinate poſitions. 
His chance of error is renewed at every attempt; an ob- 
lique view of the paſſage, a ſlight miſapprehenſion of a 
phraſe, a caſual inattention to the parts connected, is ſut- 
ficient to make him not only fail, but fail ridiculouſly ; and 
when he ſucceeds beſt he produces perhaps but one read- 
ing of many probable, and he that ſuggeſts another will 
always be able to diſpute his claims. 

It is an unhappy ſtate, in which danger is hid under 
pleaſure. The allurements of emendation are ſcarcely re- 
ſiſtible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride of in- 
vention, and he that has once ſtarted a happy change, is 
too much delighted to conſider what objections may riſe 
againſt it. | | 

Yet conjectural criticiſm has been of great uſe in the 
learned world; nor is it my intention to depreciate a 
ſtudy, that has exerciſed ſo many mighty minds, from the 
revival of learning to our own age, from the Biſhop of 
Aleria to Engliſh Bentley. The criticks on ancient authors 
have, in the exerciſe of their ſagacity, many aſſiſtances, 
which the editor of Shakſpeare is condemned to want. 
Tuey are employed upon grammatical and ſettled languages, 
whoſe conſtruction contributes ſo much to perſpicui- 
ty, that Homer has fewer paſſages unintelligible than 
Chaucer. The words have not only a known regimen, 
but invariable quantities, which direct and confine the 
choice. There are commonly more manuſcripts than one; 
and they do not often conſpire in the ſame mittakes. Yet 
Scaliger could confeſs to Salmaſius how little ſatisfaction 
his emendations gave him. Iludunt nobis conjecturæ noſtræ, 
guarum nos fudet, poſteaquam in meliores codices incidimus 
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And Lipſius could complain, that criticks were making 
faults, by trying to remove them, Ut olim vitiis, ita nunc 
remediis laboratur, And indeed, where mere conjecture 13 
to be uſed, the emendations of Scaliger and Lipſius, not- 
withſtanding their wonderful ſagacity and erudition, are 
often vague and diſputable, like mine or Theobald's. 
Perhaps I may not be more cenſured for doing wrong, 
than for doing little; for raiſing in the publick expecta- 


tions, what at laſt T have not anſwered. The expectation 


of ignorance is indefinite, and that of knowledge is often 
tyrannical. It is hard to ſatisfy thoſe who know not what 
to demand, or thoſe who demand by defign what they 
think impoſſible to be done. I have indeed diſappointed 


no opinion more than my own; yet I have endeavoured 


to perform my taſk with no ſlight ſolicitude. Not a ſin- 
gle paſſage in the whole work has appeared to me corrupt, 
which I have not attempted to reſtore ; or obſcure, which 
I have not endeavoured to illuſtrate. In many I have 
failed like others; and from many, after all my efforts, I 
have retreated, and confeſſed the repulſe. I have not 
paſſed over, with affected ſuperiority, what is equally dif- 
ficult to the reader and to myſelf, but where I could not 
inſtruct him, have owned my ignorance. I might eaſily 
have accumulated a maſs of ſeeming learning upon eaſy 
ſcenes; but it ought not to be imputed to negligence, that 
where nothing was neceſlary, nothing has been done, or 


that, where others have ſaid enough, I have ſaid no more. 


Notes are often necellary, but they are neceſſary evils. 
Let him, that 1s yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakſpeare, and who deſires to feel the higheit pleaſure 
that the drama can give, read every play, from the firſt 
ſcene to the laſt, with utter negligence of all his commen- 
tators. When his fancy is once on the wing, let it not 
ſtoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is 


9 itrongly 
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ſtrongly engaged, let it diſdain alike to turn aſide to the 


name of Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on through 
brightneſs and obſcurity, through integrity and corrup- 
tion ; let him preferve his comprehenſion of the dialogue 
and his intereſt in the fable. And when the pleaſures of 
novelty have ceaſed, let him attempt exactneſs, and read 
the commentators. 

Particular paſſages are cleared by notes, but the general 
effect of the work is weakened. The mind is refrigerated 
by interruption ; the thoughts are diverted from the prin- 
cipal ſubject; the reader is weary, he ſuſpects not why; 
and at laſt throws away the book which he has too dili- 
gently ſtudied. 

Parts are not to be examined till the whole has been 
ſurveyed; there is a kind of intellectual remoteneſs neceſ- 
fary for the comprehenſion of any great work in its full 
deſign and in its true proportions; a cloſe approach ſhows 
the ſmaller niceties, but the beauty of the whole is diſ- 
cerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to conſider how little the ſucceſſion 
of editors has added to this author's power of pleaſing. 
He was read, admired, ſtudied, and imitated, while he was 
yet deformed with all the improprieties which ignorance 
and neglect could accumulate upon him ; while the read- 
ing was yet not rectified, nor his alluſions underſtood ; 
yet then did Dryden pronounce, that Shakſpeare was the 
man, who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had 
the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul. All the images 
of nature were ſtill preſent to him, and he drew them not 
laboriouſly, but luckily : when he deſcribes any thing, 
you more than ſee it, you feel it too. Thoſe, who accuſe 


him to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation; he was naturally learned; he needed not the 


ſpectacles of books to read nature; he looked inwards, 
| and 
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and found her there. I cannot. ſay he is every where 
alike; were he ſo, I ſhould do him injury to compare him 
with the greateſt of mankind. He is many times flat and 
inſipid; his comick wit degenerating into clenches, his 
ſerious {welling into bombaſt. But he is always great, 
when ſome great occaſion is preſented to him: no man 
can ſay, he ever had a fit ſubject for his wit, and did not 
then raiſe himſelf as high above the reſt of poets, 


Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 


It is to be lamented, that ſach a writer ſhould want a 
commentary; that his language ſhouid become opſolete, 
or his ſentiments obſcure. But it is vain to carry wiſhes 
beyond the condition of human things; that which muſt 
happen to all, has happened to Shakſpeare, by accident 
and time ; and more than has been ſuffered by any other 
writer ſince the uſe of types, has been {ſuffered by him 
through his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that 
ſuperiority of mind, which deſpiſed its own performances, 
when it compared them with its powers, and judged thoſe 
works unworthy to be preſerved, which the criticks of 
following ages were to contend for the fame of reftoring 
and explaining. | „ | 

Among theſe candidates of inferior fame, I am now to 
ſtand the judgment of the publick ; and wiſh that I could 


confidently produce my commentary as equal to the en- 


couragement which I have had the honour of receiving. 
Every work of this kind is by its, nature deficient, and I 
ſhould feel little ſolicitude about the ſentence, were it to 
be pronounced only by the ſkilful and the learned. 

Of what has been performed in this reviſal, an account 


is given in the following pages by Mr, Steevens, who 


G might 
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might have ſpoken both of his own diligence and ſagacity, b 
in terms of greater ſelf-approbation, without deviating 


from modeſty or truth &. 


JokNsox. 


* This paſſage relates to the edition publiſhed in 1773, by GeoRGE 


STEEVENS, Eſq. MALONE. 


. Other paſſages in this Preface allude to the edition of 1793, with 

Notes by SAMUEL louxsox and GEORGE STEEVENS, Eſq. Joh x- 
sox's Preface is preſerved in this edition (without alteration) for its 
beauty of diftion, and the happy turn of reaſoning throughout the 
whole, 
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LEARNING OF SHARK SPEARE: 


ADDRESSED TO 


JOSEPH CRADOCK, Esa: 


HAKSPEARE,” ſays a brother of the craft, i, 
a vaſt garden of criticiſm: and certainly no one 
can be favoured with more weeders gratis. 
But how often, my dear fir, are weeds and flowers torn 
up indiſcriminately ?—the ravaged ſpot is replanted in a 
moment, and a profuſion of critical thorns thrown over 
it for ſecurity. | 


« A prudent man, therefore, would not venture his fin- 
gers amongſt them.” | 
Be however in little pain for your friend, who regards 
himſelf ſufficiently to be cautious :—yet he aſſerts con- 
fidence, that no improvement can be expected, whilſt the 
natural ſoil is miſtaken for a hot- bed, and the natives of 
the banks of Awor are ſcientifically choked with the cul- 
ture of exoticks. 
Thus much for metaphor; it is contrary to the ſlatute 
to fly out ſo early: but who can tell, whether it may not 
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be demonſtrated by ſome critick or other, that a devia- 
tion from rule is peculiary happy in an Eſſay on Shak- 
ſpeare ! 

You have long known my opinion concerning the li- 
terary acquiſitions of our immortal dramatiſt z and re- 
member how I congratulated myſelf on my coincidence 
with the laſt and beſt of his editors. I told you however, 
that his ſmall Latin and leſs Greek would fill be litigated, 
and you ſee very aſſuredly that I was not miſtaken. The 
trumpet hath been ſounded againſt ' the darling project 
of repreſenting Shakſpeare as one of the illiterate vulgar ;*” 
and indeed to ſo good purpoſe, that I would by all means 
recommend the performer to the army of the brayng 
faction, recorded by Cervantes. The teſtimony of his 
contemporaries is again diſputed ; conſtant tradition is 
oppoſed by flimſy arguments; and nothing is heard, but 
confuſion and. nonſenſe. One could ſcarcely imagine 
this a topick very likely to inflame the paſſions : it is aſ- 
ſerted by Dryden, that © thoſe who accuſe him to have 
wanted learning, give him the greateſt commendation ;?? 
yet an attack upon an article of faith hath been uſually 
received with more temper and complacence, than the 


unfortunate opinion, which I am about to defend. 


But let us previouſly lament with every lover of Shak- 
ſpeare, that the queſtion was not fully diſcuſſed by Mr. 
Jonſon himſelf; what he fees intuitively, others muſt 
arrive at by a ſeries of proofs; and I have not time to 
teach with preciſion: be contented therefore with a few 
curſory obſervations, as they may happen to ariſe from 


the chaos of papers, you have ſo often laughed at, * a ſtock 


ſufficient to ſet up an editor in form. I am convinced of 
the ſtrength of my cauſe, and ſuperior to any little ad- 
vantage from ſophiſtical arrangements, 

General poſitions without proofs will probably have no 


great 
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great weight on either ſide, yet it may not ſeem fair to 
ſuppreſs them: take them therefore as their authors oc- 
cur to me, and we will afterward proceed to particulars. 

The teſtimony of Ben. ſtands foremoſt : and ſome have 
held it ſuthcient to decide the controverſy : in the warm- 
eſt panegyrick, that ever was written, he apologizes for 
what he ſuppoſed the only defect in his „ beloved 
friend, — 


— — Soul of the age 
Th” WY delight! the wonder of our ſtage !— 


whoſe memory he honoured almoſt to idolatry:“ and, 


conſcious of the worth of ancient literature, like any 
other man on the ſame occaſion, he rather carries his ac- 


quirements above, than below the truth. Jealouſy!” 


cries Mr. Upton ; “ people will allow others any qualities, 
but thoſe upon which they highly value themſelves.” Yes, 
where there ic a competition, and the competitor formid- 
able: but, I think, this critick himſelf hath ſcarcely ſet 
in oppoſition the learning of Shakſpeare and Jonſon. 
When a ſuperiority is univerſally granted, it by no means 
appears a man's literary intereſt to depreſs the reputa- 
tion of his antagoniſt, 

In truth the received opinion of the pride and malig- 
nity of Jonſon, at leaſt in the earlier part of life, is ab- 


ſolutely groundleſs: at this time ſcarce a play or a poem 


appeared without Ben's encomium, from the original 
Shakſpeare to the tranſlator of Du Bartas. 

But Jonſon is by no means our only authority. Dray- 
ton, the countryman and acquaintance of Shakſpeare, de- 
termines his excellence to the naturall brainè only. Digges, 
a wit of the town before our poet left the ſtage, is very 
ſtrong to the purpoſe, 
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Nature only helpt him, for looke thorow 
This whole book, thou ſhalt find he doth not borow, 
One phraſe from Greekes, not Latines imitate, 

Nor once from vulgar languages tranſlate, 


Suckling oppoſed his eafier ſtrain to the ſeveat of the 
learned Jonſon, Denham aſſures us, that all he had was 
from old mother-avit, His native wood-nites wild, every 
one remembers to be celebrated by Milton. Dryden ob- 
ſerves prettily enough, that © he wanted not the ſpecta- 
cles of books to read nature. He came out of her hand, 
as ſome one elſe expreſſes it, like Pallas out of 7ove's 
head, at full growth and mature. | 

The ever memorable Hales of Eton, (who, notwith- 
ſtanding his epithet, is, I fear, almoſt forgotten,) had 
too great a knowledge both of Shakſpeare and the an- 
cients to allow much acquaintance between them : and 
urged very juſtly on the part of genius in oppoſition to 
pedantry, that “ if he had not read the claſſicks, he had 
likewiſe not folen from them; and if any topick was pro- 
duced from a poet of antiquity he would undertake to 
ſhow ſomewhat on the ſame ſubje&, at leaſt as well writ- 
ten by Shakſpeare.“ 

Fuller, a diligent and equal ſearcher after truth and 
quibbles, declares poſitively, that “ his learning was very 
little, —zature was all the art uſed upon him, as he him- 
fetf, if alive, would confeſs.” And may we not ſay, be 


did confeſs it, when he ys nm for his untutored lines to 


his noble patron the Earl of Southampton ?—this liſt of 
witneſſes might be eafily enlarged ; but J flatter myſelf, 

I ſhall ſtand in no need of ſuch evidence. 

One of the firſt and moſt vehement aſſertors of the 
learning of Shakſpeare, was the editor of his poems, the 
well-known Mr, Gildon; and his ſteps were moſt punc- 
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tually taken by a ſubſequent labourer in the ſame depart- 


ment, Dr. Sewell. 

Mr. Pope ſuppoſed „ little ground for the common 
Opinion of his want of learning :?* once indeed he made 
a proper diſtinction between learning and languages, as I 
would be underſtood to do in my title-page ; but unfor- 
tunately he forgot it in the courſe of his diſquiſition, and 
endeavoured to perſuade himſelf that Shakſpeare's ac- 
quaintance with the ancients might be actually proved 


by the ſame medium as Jonſon's. 


Mr. Theobald is “ very unwilling to allow him ſo 
poor a ſcholar, as many have laboured to repreſent him;“ 


and yet is © cautious of declaring too poſitively on the 


other ſide of the queſtion.” 

Dr. Warburton hath expoſed the weakneſs of ſome ar- 
guments from ſiſpected imitations ; and yet offers others, 
which, I doubt not, he could as eaſily have refuted. 

Mr. Upton wonders “ with what kind of reaſoning any 
one could be ſo far impoſed upon, as to imagine that 
Shakſpeare had no learning; and laſhes with much zeal 
and ſatisfaction „ the pride and pertneſs of dunces, who, 
under ſuch a name Wound gladly ſhelter their own idle- 
neſs and 1gnorance.”” 

He, like the learned knight, at every anomaly i in gram- 
mar or metre, 


Hath hard words ready to ſhow why, 
And tell what rule he did it by. 


How would the old bard have been aſtoniſhed to have 
found, that he had very ſkilfully given the trochaic dime- 
ter brachycatalectic, COMMONLY called the 7thyphallic 
meaſure to the Witches in Macbeth ! and that now and 


then a balting verſe afforded a moſt beauriful inſtance of 


the pes proceleuſmaticus ! 
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« But,” continues Mr. Upton, «“ it was a learned age 
Roger Aſcham aſſures us, that queen Elizabeth read more 
Greek every day, than ſome dignitaries of the church did 
Latin in a whole week.” This appears very provable ; 
and a pleaſant proof it is of the general learning of the 
times, and of Shakſpeare in particular. I wonder, he 
did not corroborate it with an extract from her injunc- 
tions to her clergy, that © ſuch as were but mean readers 
ſhould peruſe over before, once or twice, the chapters and 
homilies, to the intent they might read to the better un- 
derſtanding of the people.“ 

Dr. Grey declares, that Shakſpeare's knowledge in the 
Greek and Latin tongues cannot reaſonably be called in 


queſtion. Dr. Dodd ſuppoſes it proved, that he was not 


ſuch a novice in learning and antiquity as ſome people 
would pretend. And to cloſe the whole, for I ſuſpect 
you to be tired of quotation, Mr, Whalley, the inge- 
nious editor of Jonſon, hath written a piece expreſsly on 
this fide the queſtion : perhaps from a very excuſable par- 
tiality, he was willing to draw Shakſpeare from the field of 
nature to claſſick ground, where alone, he knew, his au- 

thor could poſſibly cope with him. | 
Theſe criticks, and many others their coadjutors, have 
ſuppoſed themſelves able to trace Shakſpeare in the writ- 
ings of the ancients; and have ſometimes perſuaded us 
of their own learning, whatever became of their author's, 
Plagiariſms have been diſcovered in every natural de- 
ſcription and every moral ſentiment. Indeed by the kind 
aſſiſtance of the various Excerpta, Sententizr, and Flores, 
this buſineſs may be effected with very little expence of 
time or ſagacity; as Addiſon hath demonſtrated in lis 
comment on Chewy-chaſe, and Wagſtaff on Tom Thumb; 
and I myſelt will engage to give you quotations from the 
eder Englith writers (for, to own the truth, I was once 
| idle 
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idle enough to collect ſuch,) which ſhall carry with them 
at leaſt an equal degree of ſimilarity. But there can be 
no occaſion of waſting any future time in this depart- 
ment: the world is now in poſſeſſion of the Marks of Imi- 
tation. 

6 Shakſpeare however hath frequent alluſions to the 
fats and fables of antiquity.*”* Granted :—and 15 Mat, 
Prior ſays, to fave the effuſion of more Chriſtian ink, I 
will endeavour to ſhow, how they came to his acquaint- 
ance. | 

It is notorious, that much of his matter of fa# know. 
ledge is deduced from Plutarch : but in what language 
he read him, hath yet been the queſtion. Mr, Upton is 
pretty confident of his ſkill in the original, and corrects 
accordingly the errors of his copyiſts by the Greek ſtandard, 
Take a few inſtances, which will elucidate this matter 


ſufficiently. 


In the third act of Antony and Cleopatra, Oftavius re- 
preſents to his courtiers the imperial pomp of thoſe luc 
trious lovers, and the arrangement of their dominion, 


— — Unto her 
He gave che ſtabliſhment of Egypt, made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydza, 

Abſolute queen, 


Read Libya, ſays the critick authoratively, as is plain 
from Plutarch, Hob rm s d c , KAtowatpay Baoikigoay Alyinleg 
Aal Kumnpy nas AIBTHZ, Aal Acne Tuplæg. 


This is very true: Mr. Heath accedes to the correc- 


tion, and Mr. Johnſon admits it into the text: but turn 
to the tranſlation, from the French of Amyot, by Tho- 
mas North, in folio, 1579, and you will at once ſee the 
te of the miſtake. 
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« Firſt of all he did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queene of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, of Lydia, and the lower Syria.“ 
Again, in the fourth act: 


— — My meſſenger 

He hath whipt with rods, dares me to perſonal combat, 
Cæſar to Antony, Let th' old ruffian know 

I have many other ways to die; mean time 

Laugh at his challenge, 


« What a reply is this?“ cries Mr. Upton, “tis ac- 
knowledging he ſhould fall under the unequal combat. 
But if we read, 


Let the old ruffian know 
Fle hath many other ways to die; mean time 
T laugh at his challenge. 
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we have the poignancy and the voy repartee of Czfar in 
Plutarch.“ 

This correction was firſt made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and Mr. Johnſon hath receiyed it. Moſt indiſputably 
it is the ſenſe of Plutarch, and given ſo in the modern 
tranſlation : but Shakſpeare was miſled by the ambiguity 
of the old one: Antonius ſent again to challenge Cæ- 
far to fight him: Cæſar anſwered, That be had many they | 
ways to die, than ſo.” 

In the third act of Julius Ceſar, Antony, in his well. 
known harangue to the people, repeats a part of the em- 
peror's will: 
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To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every ſev' ral man, ſeventy-five drachmas. 
Mareover he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 3 
On is fide Tiber. 12 
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« ur author certainly wrote,” ſays Mr. Theobald, 
& On that fide Tiber 


Trans Tiberim—prope Cæſaris hortos. 


And Plutarch, whom Shakſpeare very diligently ſtudied, 
expreſsly declares, that he left the publick his gardens 
and walks, wipav vd Heraus, beyond the TJyber.“ 

This emendation likewiſe hath been adopted by the 
ſubſequent editors; but hear again the old tranſlation, 
where Shak ſpeare's fudy lay : He bequeathed unto every 
citizen of Rome ſeventy-five drachmas a man, and he left 
his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had 
on this fide of the river of Tyber,” I could furniſh you 
with many more inſtances, but theſe areas good as a thou- 
ann Ret 

Hence had our author his charaQteriſtick knowledge of 
Brutus and Antony, upon which much argumentation 
for his learning hath been founded: and hence literatim 
the epitaph on Timon, which, it was once preſumed, he 


had corrected from the blunders of the Latin verſion, by 


his own ſuperior knowledge of the original. 
I cannot however omit a paſſage from Mr. Pope. 


«© The ſpeeches copied from Plutarch in Coriolanus may, I 


think, be as well made an inſtance of the learning of 
Shakſpeare, as thoſe copy'd from Cicero in Catiline, of 
Ben Jonſon's.” Let us inquire into this matter, and 
tranſcribe a ſpeech for a ſpecimen. Take the famous one 
of Volumnaa: | 


Should we be filent and not ſpeak, our raiment 
And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exile. Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither ; ſince thy figit, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
| Conſtrains 
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Conſtrains them weep, and thake with fear and ſorrow 
Making the mother, wife, and child to ſee 

The fon, the huſband, and the father tearing 

His country's bowels out : and to poor we 

Thy enmity's moſt capital; thou barr'ſt us 

Our prayers to the gods, which js a comfort 

That all but we enjoy. For how can we, 

Alas ! how can we, for our country pray, 
Whereto we're bound, together with thy victory, 
Whercto we're bound | Alack ! or we muſt loſe, 
The country, our dear nurſe ; or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the country. We muſt find 

An eminent calamity, though we had 

Our with, which ſide ſhou'd win. For either thou 
Mutt, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles thorough our ſtreets 3 or elſe 
Triumphautly tread on thy country's ruin, 

And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 

Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, ſon, 

I purpoſe not to wait on ſortune, till 

Theſe wars determine : if I can't perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhow a noble grace to both parts, 

Than ſcek the end of one; thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread 

(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not,) on thy mother's womb, 
That brought thee to this world. 


I will now give you the old tranſlation, whicl ſliall ef- 
fectually confute Mr, Pope: for our author hath done 
little more, than thrown the very words of North into 
blank verſe: | 

„If we helde our peace (my ſonne) and determined 
not to ſpeake, the ſtate of our poore bodies, and preſent 
tght of our rayment, would eaſely bewray to thee what 
life we haue led at home, ſince thy exile and abode 
abroad. But thinke now with thy ſelfe, howe much more 


unfortunately, 
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unfortunately, then all the women liuinge we are come 
hether, conſidering that the ſight which ſhould be moſt 
pleaſaunt to all other to beholde, ſpitefull fortune hath 
made moſt feartull to us: making my ſelfe to ſee my 
ſonne, and my daughter here, her huſband, beſieging the 
walles of his natiue countrie. So as that which is the 
only comfort to all other in their adverſitie and miſerie, 


to pray unto the goddes, and to call to them for aide; is 


the onely thinge which plongeth us into moſt deepe per- 
plexitie, For we cannot (alas) together pray, both for 


victorie, for our countrie, and for ſafety of thy life alſo: 


but a worlde of grievous curſes, yea more than any mor- 
tall enemie can heappe uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in 
our prayers. For the bitter ſoppe of moſt harde choyce 
is offered thy wife and children, to foregoe the one of the 
two: either to loſe the perſone of thy ſelfe, or the nurſe 
of their natine countrie. For my ſelfe (my ſonne) I am 
determined not to tarrie, till fortune in my life time doe 
make an ende of this warre. For if I cannot perſuade 
thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, then to ouer- 
throwe and deſtroye the one, preferring lone and nature 
before the malice and calamitie of warres : thou ſhalt ſee, 
my ſonne, and truſt unto it, thou ſhalt no ſoner marche 
forward to aſſault thy countrie, but thy foote ſhall tread 


upon thy mother's wombe, that brought thee firſt into this 


world.” 


The length of this quotation will be excuſed for its 
curioſity; and it happily wants not the aſſiſtance of a 


comment. But matters may not always be ſo eaſily ma- 


naged ;—a plagiariſm from Anacreon hath been detected. 


The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea, The moon's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun. 

The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
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The moon into ſalt tears. The earth's a thief; 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrement : each thing's a thief, 


* This (ſays Dr. Dodd) is a good deal in the manner 


of the celebrated drinking Ode, too well known to be in- 
ſerted.” Yet it may be alledged by thoſe, who imagine 
_ Shakſpeare to have been generally able to think for him- 

ſelf, that the topicks are obvious, and their application is 
different. But for argument's ſake, let the parody be 
granted; and „ our author (ſays ſome one) may be 
puzzled to prove, that there was a Latin tranſlation of 
Anacreon at the time Shakſpeare wrote his Timon of 
Athens.” This challenge is peculiarly unhappy: for I do 
not at preſent recollect any other claſſick, (if indeed, with 
great deference to Mynheer De Pauw, Anacreon may be 
numbered amongſt them,) that was 1 ly publiſhed 
with wo Latin tranſlations. 

But this is not all. Puttenham in his Arte of Engliſh 
Poefie,1 589, quotes ſome one of a“ reaſonable good facilitie 
in tranſlation, who finding certaine of Anacreon's Odes 
very well tranſlated by Ronfard the French poet—comes 
our minion, and tranſlates the ſame out of French into 


Engliſh :** and his ftriftures upon him evince the publi- 


cation. Now this identical ode is to be met with in Ron. 
ſard; and as his works are in few hands, I will take the 
liberty of tranſcribing it: 


La terre les eaux va boivant, 
I arbre la boit par ſa racine, 
La mer ſalee boit le vent, 
Et le ſoleil boit la marine. 
Tout boit ſoit en haut ou en bas: 
Suivant ceſte reigle commune, 
Pourquoy donc ne bojrons-nous pas? 
Edit. Fol. p. 507. 
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I know not whether an obſervation or two relative to 
cur author's acquaintance with Homer, be worth our in- 
veſtigation. The ingenious Mrs. Lenox obſerves on a 
paſſage of Troilus and Crefida, where Achilles is rouſed to 
battle by the death of Patroclus, that Shakſpeare muſt 
bere have had the Thad in view, as “ the old ftory, which 
in many places he hath faithfully copied, is abſolutely 
filent with reſpect to this circumſtance.” _ | 

And Mr. Upton is poſitive that the faveet oblivious anti- 


dote, inquired after by Macbeth, could be nothing but 
the zepenthe deſcribed in the Odyſſey, 


Nn rerbig v dx ve, xatay E d ] 


TI will not inſiſt upon the tranſlations by Chapman; as 
the firſt editions are without date, and it may be diſh- 
cult to aſcertain the exact time of their publication. But 
the former circumſtance might have been learned from 
Alexander Barclay; and the /atter more fully from 
Spenſer, than from Homer himſelf. 

«© But Shakſpeare, perſiſts Mr. Upton, © hath ſome 


Gyeek expreſſions.” Indeed!“ We have one in Coriola- 
nus: | 


— — — — 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
* Moſt dignifies the haver. 


and another in Macbeth, where Banquo addreſſes the 
Weird ſiſters : 
— - My noble partner 


You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having. 


Gr. Extia. and mp%s Toy *Exovra, to the haber. 
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This was the common language of Shakſpeare's time. 


„% Lye in a water-bearer's houſe!” ſays Maſter Matthew 


of Bobadil, „ a gentleman of his hawings !” 
Thus likewiſe John Davies in his Pleaſant Deſcant upon 
Engliſh Proverbs, printed with his Scourge of Folly, about 


1612: 


Do well and have En ſo ill : 
For ſome are good doers, whoſe havings are ill. 


and Daniel the hiſtorian uſes it frequently. Having ſeems 
to be ſynonymous with behawiour in Gawin Douglas and 
the elder Scotch writers. 

Hawer, in the ſenſe of poſſeſſor, is every where met with: 
though unfortunately the mg; iv *Exorra of Sophocles, 
produced as an authority for it, is ſuſpected by Kuſter, 
as good a critick in theſe matters, to have abſolutely a 
different meaning. 

But what ſhall we ſay to the learning of the Clown in 
Hamlet, “ Ay, tell me that, and zxyoke?” alluding to 
the Be\ur3s of the Greeks : and Homer and his ſcholiaſt 
are quoted accordingly! 

If it be not ſufficient to ſay, wich Dr. Warburton, that 
the phraſe might have been taken from huſbandry, with- 
out much depth of reading; we may produce it from a 
Dittie of the workmen of Dover, preſerved 1 in the addi. 


tions to Holinſbed, p. 1546 : 


My bow is broke, I would unyoke, 
My foot is ſore, I can worke no more. 


An expreſſion of my Dame Quickly is next faſtened 


upon, which you may look for in vain in the rn 
text ; ſhe calls ſome of the pretended — in The Merry 


Wives of Windſor, 
Orphan heirs of fixed Deſtiny. 


« And 
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«© Ard how elegant is this,” quoth Mr. Upton, ſup- 
poſing the word to be uſed, as a Grecian would have 
uſed it? ** 53:$ay%; ab Ge pog—atting in darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity.“ 

Mr. Heath aſſures us, that the bare mention of ſuch an 
interpretation is a ſuſſicient refutation of it; and his cri- 
tical word will be rather taken in Greek thàn in Engliſh : 
in the ſame hands therefore I will venture to leave all our 


author's knowledge of the old comedy, and his etymolo- 


gical learning in the word, Deſdemona. 


Surely poor Mr. Upton was very little acquainted with 
Fairies, notwithſtanding his laborious ſtudy of Spenſer, 


The laſt authentic account of them 1s from our country- 


man William Lilly; and it by no means agrees with the 
learned interpretation; for the angelical creatures appear- 
ed in his Hurſt wood in a moft uluſtrious glory, —< and in- 
deed, (lays the ſage,) it is not given to many perſons to 
endure their glorious aſpects.“ | 

The only uſe of tranſcribing theſe things, is to ſhew 
what abſurdities men for ever run into, when they lay 
down an hypotheſis, and afterward ſeek for arguments in 
the ſupport of it. What elſe could induce this man, by 
no means a bad ſcholar, to doubt whether Truepenny might 
not be derived from Tfiwavy; and quote upon us with 
much parade an old ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ?—TI will 
not ſtop to confute him: nor take any notice of two or 
three more expreſſions, in which he was pleaſed to ſup- 
poſe ſome learned meaning or other; all which he might 
have found in every writer of the time, or ſtill more eaſily 
in the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible, by conſulting: the 
Concordance of Alexander Cruden. 


But whence have we the plat of Timon, except from 


the Greek of Lucian?—The editors and criticks have 
been never at a greater loſs than in their inquiries of this 
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ſort; and the ſource of a tale hath been often in vait! 
ſought abroad, which might eaſily have been found at 
home: my good friend, the very ingenious editor of the 
Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, hath ſhewn our author 
to have been ſometimes contented with a legendary 
ballad. 

The ſtory of the miſanthrope is told in almoſt every col- 
lection of the time; and particularly in two books, with 
which Shakſpeare was intimately acquainted ; the Palace 
of Pleaſure, and the Enghſh Plutarch. Indeed, from a paſ- 
ſage in an old play, called Jack Drum's Entertainment, I 
conjecture that he had before made his appearance on the 
ſtage. | 

Were this a proper place for ſuch a diſquiſition, I could 


give you many caſes of this kind, We are ſent for in- 


{tance to Cinthio for the plot of Meaſure for Meaſure, and 
Shak ſpeare's judgment hath been attacked for ſome de- 
viations from him in the conduct of it: when probably 
all he knew of the matter was from madam Iſabella in the 
Heptameron of Whetſtone. Ariofto is continually quoted 
for the fable of Much ado about nothing; but I ſuſpe&t our 


poet to have been ſatisfied with the Geneura of Turberville. 
As you like it was certainly borrowed, if we believe Dr. 


Grey, and Mr. Upton, from the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn ; 
which by the way was not printed till a century afterward : 
when in truth the old bard, who was no hunter of MSS. 
contented himſelf ſolely with Lodge's Roſalynd, or Euphues 
Golden Legacye, quarto, 1590. The ſtory of As, well 
that ends well, or, as I ſuppole it to have been ſometimes 
called, Lowe's Labour Wonne, is originally indeed the pro- 
perty of Boccace, but it came immediately to Shakſpeare 
from Painter's Giletta of Narbon. Mr. Langbaine could 


not conceive, whence the ſtory of Pericles could be taken, 


« not meeting in hiſtory wigh any ſuch Prince of Tyre ;" 
TW | Jiet 
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yet his legend may be found at large in old Gower, under 
the name of Appolynus. | 
Pericles 1s one of the plays omitted in the latter editions, 
as well as the early folios, and not improperly ; though 
it was publiſhed many years before the death of Shak- 
ſpeare, with his name in the title-page. Aulus Gellius 
informs us, that ſome plays are aſcribed abſolutely to 
Plautus, which he only re-touched and poliſhed ; and this 
is undoubtedly the caſe with our author likewiſe. The 
revival of this performance, which Ben Jonſon calls fale 
and mouldy, was probably his earlieſt attempt in the dra- 
ma. I know, that another of theſe diſcarded pieces, The 
Yorkſhire Tragedy, hath been frequently called fo; but 
moſt certainly it was not written by our poet at all: nor 
indeed was it printed in his life-time. The fa& on which 
it is built, was perpetrated no ſooner than 1604: much 
too late for ſo mean a performance from the hand of 
Shak ſpeare. 
Sometimes a very little matter detects a forgery. You 
may remember a play called The Double Falſhood, which 
Mr. Theobald was deſirous of palming upon the world 
for a poſthumous one of Shakſpeare : and I ſee it is claſſed 
as ſuch in the laſt edition of the Bodleian catalogue. Mr. 
Pope himſelf, after all the ſtrictures of Scriblerus, in a 
letter to Aaron Hill, ſuppoſes it of that age; but a miſtaken 
accent determines it to have been written ſince the mid- 
dle of the laſt century: 


| Fe —— This late example 
Of baſe Henriquez, bleeding In me now, 


From each good 4ſpe&t takes away my truſt, 


And in another place, 
You have an 4ſpe#, ſir, of wondrous wiſdom. 
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The word aſpeF, you perceive, is here accented on the 
firſt ſyllable, which, I am confident, in any ſenſe of it, 
was never the caſe in the time of Shakſpeare ; though it 
may ſometimes appear to be ſo, when we do not obſerve a 
preceding eliſion. | | 

Some of the profeſſed imitators of our old poets have 
not attended to this and many other minutiz: I could 
point out to you ſeveral performances in the reſpective 


ſtyles of Chaucer, Spenſer, and Shakſpeare, which the 


_ imitated bard could not poſſibly have either read or con- 
ſtrued. 

This very accent hath troubled the annotators on 
Milton. Dr. Bentley obſerves it to be a tone different from 
the preſent uſe. Mr. Manwaring, in his Treatiſe of Har- 
mony and Numbers, very ſolemnly informs us, that “ this 
verſe is defective both in accent and quantity, B. III. 
v. 266: 

His words here ended, but his meek afp7 
Silent yet ſpake.— 


Here (ſays he) a ſyllable is acuted and long, whereas it 
Mould be hort and graved !”" 
And a ſtill more extraordinary gentleman, one Green, 


wao publiſhed a ſpecimen of a zew wer/ion of the Paradiſe 


Lot, into BLANK verſe, © by which that amazing work is 


brought ſomewhat nearer the ſummit of perfection,“ begins 


with correcting a blunder in the fourth book, v. 540: 


— The ſetting ſun 
Slowly deſcended, and with right 4E 
Levell'd his evening rays.— 


Not ſo in the new verſion: 


- 


Meanwhile the ſetting ſun deſcending flow 
Levell'd with 4fþed right his ev'ning rays, | 
Enough 
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Enough of ſuch commentators.—— The celebrated Dr. 
Dee had a /p:rir, who would ſometimes condeſcend to cor- 
rect him, when peccant in quantity: and it had been kind 
of him to have a little aſſiſted the wwghts abovementioned. 
— Milton affected the antique ; but it may ſeem more ex- 
traordinary, that the old accent ſhould be adopted in 
Hudibras, 

After all, The Double Falſhood is ſuperior to Theobald, 
One paſſage, and one only in the whole play, he pretend- 
ed to have written: 


— Strike up, my maſters; 

But touch the ſtrings with a religious ſoftneſs: 

Teach ſound to languiſh through the night's dull ear, 
Till melancholy ſtart from her lazy couch, 

And careleſſneſs grow convert to attention. 


Theſe lines were particularly admired; and bis vanity 
could not reſiſt the opportunity of claiming them: but 
his claim had been more eaſily allowed to any other part of 
the performance. 

To whom then ſhall we aſcribe it — Somebody hath told 
us, who ſhould ſeem to be a rolrummonger by his argu- 


ment, that, let accents be how they will, it is called an 


original play of William Shakſpeare in the King's Patent pre- 
fixed to Mr. Theohald's edition, 1728, and conſequently 
there could be no fraud in the matter. Whilſt, on the 
contrary, the Fiſh laureat, Mr, Victor, remarks, (and 


were it true, it would be certainly deciſive) that the plot 


is borrowed from a novel of Cervantes, not publiſhed till 
the year after Shakſpeare's death. But unluckily the ſame 
novel appears in a part of Don Quixote, which was printed 


in Spaniſh, 1605, and in Englith by Shelton, x612.—The 


ſame reaſoning however, which exculpated our author from 
H 3 The 
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The Yorkſhire Tragedy, may be applied on the preſent occa” 
ſion. 

But you want my opinion: —and from every mark of 
ftyle and manner, I make no doubt of aſcribing it to Shir- 
ley. Mr. Langbaine informs us, that he left ſome plays 
in MS. Theſe were written about the time of the Reflora- 
tion, when the accent in queſtion was more generally al- 
tered. 

Perhaps the miſtake aroſe from an abbreviation of the 
name. Mr. Dodſley knew not that the tragedy of Andro- 
mana was Shirley's, from the very ſame cauſe. Thus a 
whole ſtream of biographers tell us, that Marſton's plays 


were printed at London, 1633, by the care of William Sha. 


ſpeare, the famous comedian.—Here again I ſuppoſe, in 
ſome tranſcript, the real publiſher's name, WMilliam Sheares, 
was abbreviated. No one hath protracted the life of Shak- 
ſpeare beyond 1616, except Mr. Hume; who is pleaſed to 
add a year to it, in contradiction to all manner of evi- 
dence. 
__ Shirley is (poken of with contempt in Mae Flecknoe; but 
his imagination is ſometimes fine to an extraordinary de- 
gree. TI recollect a paſſage in the fourth book of the Pa. 
radiſe Loft, which hath been ſuſpected of imitation, as a 
prettineſs below the genius of Milton: I mean, where Uriel 
glides backward and forward to heaven on a ſun-beam. 
Dr. Newton informs us, that this might poſſibly be hinted 
by a picture of Annibal Caracci in the King of France's 


cabinet: but I am apt to believe that Milton had been 


ſtruck with a portrait in Shirley. Fernando, in the 
comedy of The Brothers, 1652, deſcribes Jacinta at wveſpers ; 


Her eye did ſeem to labour with a tear, 
Which ſuddenly took birth, but overweigh'd 
With. 
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With its own ſwelling, drop'd upon her boſome; 
Which by reflexion of her light, appear'd 

As nature meant her ſorrow for an ornament : 
After, her looks grew chearfull, and I ſaw 

A ſmile ſhoot gracefull upward from her eyes, 
As if they had gain'd a victory o'er grief, 

And with it many beams twiſted themſelves, 
Upon whoſe golden threads the angels walk 

To and again from heaven. 


You muſt not think me infected with the ſpirit of Lau- 
der, if I give you another of Milton's imitations ; 


The ſwan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. Book VII. v. 438, &c. 


* Theancient poets,” ſays Mr. Richardſon, © have not hit 
upon this beauty; ſo laviſh have they been in their de- 
ſcriptions of the cn. Homer calls the ſwan long-necked, 
Tw\xoFeipoy; but how much more pittoreſque, if he had arched 
this length of neck?“ 

For this beauty, however, Milton was beholden to Donne; 


whoſe name, I believe, at preſent is better known than 
his writings ; 


—— Like a ſhip in her full trim, 
A ſwan, ſo white that you may unto him 
Compare all whitneſſe, but himſelfe to none, 
Glided along, and as he glided watch'd, 
And with his arched neck this poor fiſh catch'd. 


Progreſſe of the Soul, st. 24. 


Thoſe highly finiſhed landſcapes, the Seaſons, are indeed 


copied from nature, but Thomſon ſometimes recollected 


the hand of his maſter; 
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— - The ſtately failing ſwan 
Gives out his ſnowy plumage to the gale ; 
And arching proud his nec with oary feet, 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his oſier iſle, 
Protective of his young. 


But to return, as we ſay on other occaſions.— Perhaps 
the advocates for Shakſpeare's knowledge of the Latin 
language may be more ſucceſsful. Mr. Gildon takes the 
van. It is plain, that he was acquainted with the fables 
of antiquity very well : that ſome of the arrows of Cupid 
are pointed with lead, and others with gold, he found in 
Ovid; and what he ſpeaks of Dido, in Virgil: nor do I 
know any tranſlation of theſe poets ſo ancient as Shak- 
ſpeare's time.” The paſſages on which theſe ſagacious 
remarks are made, occur in The Midſummer Night's Dream 
and exhibit, we ſee, a clear proof of acquaintance with 
the Latin claſſicks. But we are not anſwerable for Mr. 
G1ldon's ignorance; he might have been told of Caxton 
and Douglas, of Surrey and Stanyhurſt, of Phaer and 
Twyne, of Fleming and Golding, of Turberville and 
Churchyard ! but theſe fables were eafily known without 
the help of either the originals or the tranſlations. The 
fate of Dido had been ſung very early by Gower, Chaucer, 
and Lydgate; Marlowe had even already introduced her 
to the ſtage: and Cupid's arrows appear with their cha- 
racteriſtick differences in Surrey, in Sidney, in Spenſer, 


and every ſonnetteer of the time, Nay, their very names 


were exhibited long before in The Romaunt of the Roſe: a 
work, you may venture to Jook into, notwithſtanding 
Maſter Prynne hath fo poſitively aſſured us, on the word 
of John Gerſon, that the author is moſt certainly damaed, 

if he did not care for a ſerious repentance. 
Mr. Whalley argues in the ſame manner, and with the 
fame ſucceſs, He thinks a paſſage in The Tempeſt, 
| | ———-High 
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— High queen of ſtate, 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait— 


a remarkable inſtance of Shak ſpeare*s knowledge of ancient 
poetick ſtory; and that the hint. was furniſhed by the 
dium incedo regina of Virgil. n 

You know, honeſt John Taylor, the Water. poet, de- 
clares that he never learned his Accidence, and that Latin 
and French were to him Heathen-Greek; yet by the help of 
Mr. Whalley's argument, I will prove him a learned man, 
in ſpite of every thing he may ſay to the contrary : for 
thus he makes a gallant addreſs his lady: 

«© Moſt ineſtimable magazine of beauty in whom the 
port and majeſty of Juno, the wiſdom. of Jove's braine-bred 
girle, and the feature of Cytherea, have their domeſtical 
habitation.” 

£ In The Merchant of Venice we have an oath “ By two- 
headed Janus; and here, ſays Dr. Warburton, Shakſpeare 
ſhews his knowledge in the antique: and ſo again does 
the Mater: poet, who deſcribes Fortune, 
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Þ But Shakſpeare hath ſomewhere a Latin motto, quoth 
E Dr. Sewell; and ſo hath John Taylor, and a whole poem 
| 2 upon it into the bargain, 
F- You perceive, my dear Sir, how vague and indetermi- 
nate ſuch arguments muſt be; for in fact this feet war 
of Thames, as Mr. Pope calls him, hath more ſcraps of 
Latin, and alluſions to antiquity, than are any where to be 
met with in the writings of Shakſpeare, I am ſorry to 
trouble you with trifles, yet what muſt be done, when 
grave men infilt upon them ? 
It ſhould ſeem to be the opinion of ſome modern cri- 
ticks, that the perſonages f claſſick land began only to be 
known 
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known in England in the time of Shakſpeare ; or rather, 
that he particularly had the honour of introducing them 
to the notice of his countrymen, 


For inſtance, —Rumour painted full of tongues, gives us a 


prologue to one of the parts of Henry the Fourth; and, ſays 
Dr. Dodd, Shakſpeare had doubtleſs a view ta either Virgil 
or Ovid in their deſcription of Fame. 

But why ſo? Stephen Hawes, in his Paſtime of Pleaſure, 
had long before exhibited her in the ſame manner, 


A goodly lady envyroned about 
With tongues of fyre,— 


and ſo had Sir Thomas More in one of his Pageants ; 


Fame J am called, mervayle you nothing 
Though with tongues I am com paſſed all rounde. 


not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in The 
Boke of Fame; and by John Higgins, one of the aſſiſtants 
in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, in his Legend of King 
Albanacte. | | 

A very liberal writer on the Beauties of Poetry, who had 
been mare converſant in the ancient literature of other 
countries than his own, cannot but wonder, that a poet, 
whoſe claſſical images are compoſed of the fineſt parts, 


and breath the very ſpirit of ancient mythology, ſhould 


paſs for being illiterate: : 


See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow ! 
Hyperion's curls : the front of Jove himſelf: 

An eye like Mars to threaten and command : 

A ftation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-Kkiſſing hill, Hamlet. 


Illiterate is an ambiguous term: the queſtion is, whether 
poetick hiſtory could be only known by an adept in lan- 


guages. 
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guages. It is no reflection on this ingenious gentleman, 
when I ſay, that I uſe on this occaſion the words of a 
better critick, who yet was not willing to carry the literacy 
of our poet too far: They who are in ſuch aſtoniſhment 


at the learning of Shakſpeare, forget that the pagan ima- 


gery was familiar to all the poets of his time; and that 
abundance of this ſort of learning was. to be picked up 
from almoſt every Engliſh book that he could take into 
his hands.” For not to inſiſt upon Stephen Bateman's 
Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes, 1 577, and ſeveral other 
laborious compilations on the ſubject, all this and much 


more mythology might as perfectly have been learned 


from the Teſtament of Creſeide, and the Fairy Queen, as from 
a regular Pantheon or Polymetis himſelf. _ 

Mr. Upton, not contented with heather learning, when 
he finds it in the text, muſt neceſſarily ſuperadd it, when 
it appears to be wanting; becauſe Shakſpeare moſt cer- 
tainly hath loſt it by accident! 

In Much ado about Nothing, Don Pedro ſays of the in- 
ſenſible Benedict, . He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's 
bow- ſtring, and the little Hangman dare not ſhoot at him“ 

This mythology is not recollected i in the ancients, and 
therefore the critick hath no doubt but his author wrote 


„ Henchman,—a page, puſio: and this word ſeeming too 
hard for the printer, he tranſlated the little urchin into el 


hangman, a character no way belonging to him.“ | 
But this character was not borrowed from the ancients . 
it came from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney: 


Millions of yeares this old drivell Cupid lives; 

While ſtill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove: 
Till now at length that Jove an office gives, 

(A Juno's ſuite who much did Argus love) 
| | In 
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In this our world a hangman for to be 
Of all thoſe fooles that will have all they ſee. 
B. II. c. 14. 


I know it may be objected, on the authority of ſuch 
biographers as Theophilus Cibber, and the writer of the 
Life of Sir Philip, prefixed to the modern editions, that 
the Arcadia was not publiſhed before 1613, and conſe- 
quently too late for this imitation : but I have a copy in 
my own poſleſſion, printed for W. Ponſonbie, 1590, 4to. 
which hath eſcaped the notice of the induſtrious Ames, 
and the reſt of our typographical antiquaries. 

Thus likewiſe every word of antiquity is to be cut down 
to the claſſical ſtandard. 

In a note on the Prologue to Trozlus and Creſſida, (which, 
by the way, is not met with in the quarto,) Mr. Theobald 
informs us, that the very names of the gates of Troy have 
been barbarouſly demoliſhed by the editors: and a deal of 
learned duſt he makes in ſetting them right again; much 
however to Mr. Heath's ſatis faction. Indeed the learning 
15 modeſtly withdrawn from the later editions, and we are 
quietly inſtructed to read, 


Dardan, and Thymbria, Ilia, Scæa, Troian, 
And Antenorides. 


But had he looked into the Troy boke of Lydgate, inſtead 


of puzzling himſelf with Dares Phrygius, he would have 


found the horrid demolition to have been neither the work 


of Shakſpeare nor his editors: 


Therto his cyte | compaſſed enuyrowne 
- Hadde gates VI to entre into the towne: 
The firſt of all | and ſtrengeſt eke with all, 
Largeſt alſo | and moſte pryncypall, 
Of myghty byldyng | alone pereleſs, 
Was by the kynge called | Dardanydes ; 
Auc 
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And in ſtorye | lyke as it is founde, 
Tymbria | was named the ſeconde ; 
And the thyrde | called Helyas, 
The fourthe gate | hyghte alſo Cetheas ; . 
The fyfthe Trojana, | the ſyxth Anthonydes, 
Stronge and myghty | both in werre and pes, 
Lond. empr. by R. Pynſon, 1513, fol. B. II. ch. xi. 


Our excellent friend Mr. Hurd hath borne a noble teſ- 
timony on our ſide of the queſtion, “ Shakſpeare, 
ſays this true critick, © owed the felicity of freedom from 
the bondage of claſſical ſuperſtition, to the wart of what 
is called the advantage of a learned education.— This, as 
well as a vaſt ſuperiority of genius, hath contributed to 
lift this aſtoniſhing man to the glory of being eſteemed the 
moſt original thinker and ſpeaker, ſince the times of 
Homer.” And hence indiſputably the amazing variety 
of ſtyle and manner, unknown to all other writers: an 
argument of zt/ef ſufficient to emancipate Shakſpeare from 
the ſuppoſition of a claffical training. Yet, to be honeſt, 
one imitation is faſtened on our poet; which hath been in- 
fiſted upon likewite by Mr. Upton and Mr. Whalley, 
You remember it in the famous ſpeech of Claudio in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : | 


Ay, bur to die and go we know not where! &c. 


Moſt certainly the ideas of „ a ſpirit bathing in fiery 
floods, of reſiding * in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice,” or of being impriſoned in the viewleſs winds,” are 
not original in our author; but I am not ſure that they 
came from the Platonick hell of Virgil. The monks alſo had 
their hot and their cold hell: „The fyrſte is fyre that 
ever brenneth, and never gyveth lighte,” fays an old 
homily :—** The ſeconde is paſſyng colde, that yf a grete 
hylle of fyre were caſten therein, it ſholde torne to yce.“ 
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One of their legends, well remembered in the time of | * 

Shakſpeare, gives us a dialogue between a biſhop and a * 
ſoul tormented in a piece of ice, which was brought to "8 
cure a grete brenning beate in his foot: take care you do 


not interpret this the gout, for I remember M, Menage 
quotes a canon upon us: 


Si quis Cixerit epiſcopum PODAGRA laborare, anathema fit, 


Another tells us of the ſoul of à monk faſtened to a | 
rock, which the winds were to blow about for a twelve- 4 
month, and purge of its enormities. Indeed this doctrine F 
was before now introduced into poetick fiction, as you F 
may ſee in a poem © where the lover declareth his pains ® 
to exceed far the pains of hell,” among the many miſcel- [3 
laneous ones ſubjoined to the works of Surrey. Nay, a | 
very learned and inquiſitive Brother-Antiquary, our | 
Greek Profeſſor, hath obſerved to me on the authority of | 
Blefkenius, that this was the ancient opinion of the inha- | 
bitants of Iceland; who were certainly very little read 
either in the poet or the philoſopher. 1 

After all, Shakſpeare's curiofity might lead him to N } 
tranſlations. Gawin Douglas really changes the Platonick ) 
hell into the = punytion of ſaulis in purgatory: and it is 
obſervable, that when the Ghoſt informs Hamlet of his JN 
doom there, 85 4 


wo r 
P ket 


Till the foul crimes done in his vos of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away 


the expreſſion is very ſimilar to the biſhop's: I will 3 
give you his verſion as conciſely as I can; © It is a nede- 3 
ful thyng to ſuffer panis and torment—ſum in the wyndis, 

ſum under the watter, and in the we. uthir ſum : thus 

the mony vices— | 
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Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
And purgit, Site Booke of Eneados, fol. p. 191. 


It ſeems, however, © that Shakſpeare himſelf in the 
Tempeſt hath tranſlated ſome expreſſions of Virgil: witneſs 
the O dea certe. I preſume, we are here directed to the 
paſſage, where Ferdinand ſays of Miranda, after hearing 
the & gs of Ariel, 


Moſt ſure, the goddeſs 
On whom theſe airs attend. 


and ſo very ſmall Latin is ſufficient for this formidable 
tranſlation, that if it be thought any honour to our poet, 
I am loath to deprive him of it; but his honour is not 
built on ſuch a ſandy foundation. Let us turn to a real 


tranſlator, and examine whether the idea might not be 


fully comprehended by an Engliſh reader ; ſuppoſing it ne- 
ceſſarily borrowed from Virgil. Hexameters in our own 
language are almoſt forgotten; we will quote therefore 
this time from Stanyhurſt : 


O to thee, fayre virgin, what terme may rightly be fitted ? 
Thy tongue, thy viſage no mortal frayltie reſembleth. 
o. doubt, a godeſſe!, Edit. 1583. 


Gabriel Harvey deſired only to be © epitaph'd, the in- 
ventor of the Engliſh hexameter,”” and for a while every 


one would be halting on Roman feet; but the ridicule of 


our fellow-collegian Hall, in one of his Satires, and the 
reaſoning of Daniel, in his Defence of Rhyme againſt Cam- 
pion, preſently reduced us to our original Gothick. 

But to come nearer the purpoſe, what will you ſay, if I 
can ſhew you, that Shakſpeare, when, in the favourite 
phraſe, he had a Latin N in his eye, moſt aſſuredly made 
uſe of a tranſlation? 

Proſpero, 
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Proſpero, in the Tempe/?, begins the addreſs to his at 
tendant /þ1r:ts, 


Ve elves of hills, of ſtanding lakes, and groves. 


This ſpeech, Dr. Warburton rightly obſerves to be 
borrowed from Medea in Ovid: and “ it proves,” ſays 
Mr. Holt, “ beyond contradiction, that Shakſpeare was 
perfectly acquainted with the ſentiments of the ancients 
on the ſubject of inchantments. The original lines are 
theſe ; | : 


Auræque, & venti, monteſque, amneſque, lacuſque, 
Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis adeſte. 


It happens, however, that the tranſlation by Arthur 
Golding is by no means literal, and Shakſpeare hath cloſe- 
ly followed it: 


Ye ayres and winds; ye elves of Hills, of brookes, of woods alone, 
Of flanding lakes, and of the night approche ye everych one. 


1 think it is unneceſſary to purſue this any further; 
eſpecially as more powerful arguments await us. 
In The Merchant of Venice, the Jew, as an apology for 
his cruelty to Antonio, rehearſes many ſympathies and an- 
tipathies for which 0 reaſon can be rendered: 


Some love not a gaping pig—— - 
And others when the bagprpe ſings 1' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine for affection. 


This incident Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes to be taken 
from a paſlage in Scaliger's Exercitations againſt Cardan : 
* Narrabo tibi jocoſam ſympathiam Reguli Vaſconis equi- 
tis: is dum viveret audito phormingis ſono, urinam illico 
facere cogebatur.'—* And, proceeds the Doctor, to 
6 | make 
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make this jocular ſtory ſtill more ridiculous, Shakſpeare, 
I ſuppoſe, tranſlated phor;minx by bagpipes.” 

Here we ſeem fairly caught ;—for Scaliger's work was 
never, as the term goes, done into Engliſh. But luckily, in 
an old tranſlation from the French of Peter le Loier, en- 
titled, A Treatiſe of Spefers, or ſtraunge Sights, Viſions, and 
Apparitions appearing ſenſibly unto Men, we have this iden- 
tical ſtory from Scaliger : and what is ſtill more, a mar- 
ginal note gives us in all probability the very fact alluded 
to, as well as the word of Shakſpeare: Another gen- 
tleman of this quality lived of late in Deuon neere Ex- 
ceſter, who could not endure the playing on a baghipe. 

We may juſt add, as ſome obſervation hath been made 
upon it, that afe#ion in the ſenſe of ſympathy was former- 
ly technical; and ſo uſed by Lord Bacon, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and many other writers. 

A ſingle word in Queen Catherine's character of Wolſey, 
in Henry VIII. is brought by the Doctor as another argu- 
ment for the learning of Shakſpeare: 


= He was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes; one that by ſuggeſtian 
Ty'd all the kingdom. Simony was fair play. 
His own opinion was his law: 1'th' preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 


% The word ſuggeſtion,” ſays the critick, © is here uſed 
with great propriety, and ſeeming knowl2dge of the Latin 
I | tongue 
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+3 


tongue: and he proceeds to ſettle the ſenſe of it from zz 
late Roman writers and their gloſſers. But Shakſpeare's 
knowledge was from Holinſhed, whom he follows werba- 
Ms: 

* This cardinal was of a great ſtomach, for he compted 
himſelf equal with princes, and by craftie ſugge/izon gat 
into his hands innumerable treaſure: he forced little 
on ſimonie, and was not pitifull, and ftood affectionate in 
his own opinion: in open preſence he would lie and ſeie 
untruth, and was double both in ſpeech and meaning: 
he would promiſe much and performe little: he was vici- 
ons of his bodie, and gaue the clergie euil example.“ 
Edit. 1587, p. 922. 

Perhaps, after this quotation, you may not think that 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, who reads Tyth'{4—inſtead of— 75 
all the kingdom, deſerves quite ſe much of Dr. Warburton's 
ſeverity, ——Indifputably the paſſage, like every other in 
the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the meaning of the pa- 
rallel one in the chronicle : it cannot therefore be credited, 
that any man, when the original was produced, ſhould 
{till chooſe to defend a cant acceptation; and inform us, 
perhaps, ſerioufly, that in gaming language, from I know 


not what practice, to tye is to equal! A ſenſe of the word, 
as far as I have yet found, known to our old writers; 


and, if known, would not ſurely have been uſed in 77 
place by our author. 

But let us turn from conjecture to Shakſpeare's authori- 
ties. Hall, from whom the above deſcription is copied 
by Holinſhed, 1s very explicit in the demands of the Car- 


dinal: who having inſolently told the Lord Mayor and 


Aldermen, * For ſothe 1 thinke, that halfe your ſub- 
ſtaunce were to litle,”” aſſures them by way of comfort at 


the end of his harangue, that por an average the tythe 


ſhould be ſufficient ; “ Sers, ſpeake not to breake that 


3 | thyng 
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thyng that is concluded, for me ſhal not paie the zenth 
parte, and /ome more. — And again; “ Thei faied, the 
Cardinall by viſitacions, makyng of abbottes, probates of 
teſtamentes, graunting of faculties, licences, and other 
pollyngs in his courtes legantines, had made his threafore 
egall awith the łinges. Edit. 1548, p. 13%, and 143. | 

Skelton, in his Why come ye not to Court, gives us, after 
hs rambling manner, a curious character of Wolley : 


By and by 
He will drynke us fo dry 
And ſucke us ſo nye 
That men ſhall ſcantly 
Haue penny or halpennye 
God ſaue hys noble grace 
And graunt him a place 
Endleſſe to dwel 
With the deuill of hel 
For and he were there 
We nead neuer feare 
Of the feendes blacke 
For I undertake 
He wold ſo brag and crake 
That he wold than make 
The deuils to quake 
To ſhudder and to ſhake 

Luke a her drake 
And with a cole rake 
Bruſe them on a brake 
And binde them to a ſtake 
And ſet hel on fyre 
At his owne defire 
He is ſuch a grym ſyre! Edit. 1568. 


Mr. Upton and ſome other criticks have thought it very 
ſcholar- lite in Hamlet to ſwear the Centinels on a favor d : 
12 but 
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but this is for ever met with. For inſtance, in the Paſ: 
Primus of Pierce Plowman: 


Dauid in his daies dubbed knightes, 
And did hem fwere on her ford to ſerue truth euer. 


And in Hieronymo, the common butt of our author, and 


the wits of the time, ſays Lorenzo to Pedringano, 


Swear on this croſs, that what thou ſayſt is true 
But if I prove thee perjured and unjuſt, 

This very ſword, whereon thou took'ſt thine oath, 
Shall be the worker of thy tragedy ! 


We have therefore no occaſion to go with Mr. Garrick as 


far as the French of Brantome to illuſtrate this cere- 
mony : a gentleman, who will be always allowed the firft 
commentator on Shak ſpeare, when he does not carry us be- 
yond himſelf. 

Mr. Upton, however, in the next place, produces a 
paſſage from Henry VT. whence he argues it to be very 


plain, that our author had not only read Ciceros Offices, 


but even more critically than many of the editors: 


id This villain here, 
Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more 
Than Bargulus, the ſtrong Illyrian pirate. 


So the wwight, he obſerves with great exultation, is named 
by Cicero in the editions of Shakſpeare's time, Bar- 
gulus Illyrius latro;“ though the modern editors have 
choſen to call him Bardylis:—“ and thus I found it in 
two MSS.”———And thus he might have found it in #wo 
tranſlations, before Shakſpeare was born. Robert Why- 


tinton, 1533, Calls him, © Bargulus a pirate upon the ſee 


of Illiry;”* and Nicholas Grimald, about twenty years 
- afterward, „ Bargulus the Illyrian robber.“ 


But 
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But it had been eaſy to have checked Mr. Upton's ex- 
ultation, by obſerving, that Bargulus does not appear in 
the quarto.— Which alſo is the caſe with ſome fragments 
of Latin verſes, in the different parts of this doubtful per- 


formance. 


It is ſcarcely worth mentioning, that two or three more 


Latin paſſages, which are met with in our author, are 


immediately tranſcribed from the ſtor 7 or chronicle be- 
fore him. Thus, in Henry V. whole right to the king- 


dom of France is copiouſly demonſtrated by the Arch- 
biſhop : 


— There is no bar 
To make againſt your highneſs' claim to France, 
But this which they produce from Pharamond ; 

In terram Salicam mulieres ne ſuccedant ; 

No woman ſhall ſucceed in Salike land: 
Which Salike land the French unjuſtly gloze 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
That the land Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve, &c. 


Archbiſhop Chichelie, ſays Holinſhed, “did much in- 
ueie againſt the ſurmiſed and falſe fained law Salike, 
which the Frenchmen alledge euer againſt the kings of 
England in barre of their juſt title to the crowne of 
France. The very words of that ſuppoſed law are theſe, 
In terram Salicam mulieres ne ſuccedant, that is to ſaie, 
Into the Salike land let not women ſucceed ; which the 
French gloſſers expound to be the realm of France, and 
that this law was made by king Pharamond: whereas yer 
their owne authors affirme, that the land Salike is in 


Germanie, betweene the rivers of Elbe and Sala, &c. 


p- 45. 


13 It 
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It hath lately been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's E/ay 
upon Engliſh Tragedy, that the portrait of Macbeth's abife 
is copied from Buchanan, „ whoſe ſpirit, as well as words, 
is tranſlated into the play of Shakſpeare : and it had ſig, 
nified nothing to have pored only on Holinſhed for facts.“ 

— Animus etiam, per ſe ferox, prope quotidianis 
conviciis uxoris (quæ omnium conſiliorum ei erat con- 
ſcia) ſtimulabatur,”— This is the whole, that Buchanan 
ſays of the lady; and truly I ſee no more ſpirit in the 
Scotch, than in the Engliſh chronicler. © The wordes 
of the three weird ſiſters alſo greatly encouraged him, [to 
the murder of Duncan] but ſpecially his wite lay ſore 
upon him to attempt the thing, as ſhe that was very am- 
bitious, brenning in unquenchable defire to beare the 
name of a queene.” Edit. 1577, p. 244. 

This part of Holinſhed is an abridgment of Johne Bel- 
lenden's tranſlation of the zoble clerk, Hector Boece, im- 
printed at Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. TI will give the paſ- 
ſage as it is found there. His wyfe impacient of lang 
tary (as all wemen are) ſpecially quhare they ar deſirus 
of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to purſew the thrid 


weird, that ſche micht be ane quene, calland hym oft 


tymis febyl cowart and nocht deſyrus of honouris, ſen he 
durſt not aſſailze the thing with manheid and curage, 
quhilk is offerit to hym be beniuolence of fortoun. 
Howbeit ſindry otheris hes aſſailziet ſic thinges afore with 
maiſt terribyl jeopardy1s, quhen they had not fic ſickernes 
to ſucceid in the end of thair lauboris as he had.“ P. 
173. f 

But we can demonſtrate, that Shakſpeare had not the 
ſtory from Buchanan. According to him, the weird- 
ſiſters ſalute Macbeth, «Una Anguſiæ Thamum, altera 
Moraviæ, tertia regem. Thane of Angus, and of 
Murray, &c, but according to Holinſhed, immediately 

| | from 
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from Bellenden, as it ſtands in Shakſpeare: “The firſt 
of them ſpake and ſayde, All hayle Makbeth, thane of 
Glammis,—the ſecond of them ſaid, Hayle Makbeth, 
thine of Cawder; but the third ſayde, All hayle Mak- 
beth, that hereafter ſhall be king of Scotland.” P. 243. 


1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Glamis ! 
2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 
3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be king hereatter ! 


Here too our poet found the equivocal predictions, on 
which his hero ſo fatally depended. ** He had learned 
of certain wyſards, how that he ought to take heede of 
Macduffe; —— and ſurely hereupon had he put Macduffe 
to death, but a certaine witch whom he had in great 
truſt, had tolde, that he ſhould neuer be flain with zan 
born of any woman, nor vanquiſhed till the wood of Ber- 
nane came to the caſtell of Dunſinane.” P. 244. And 
the ſcene between Malcolm and Macduff in the fourth act 
is almoſt literally taken from the Chronicle. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakſpeare's lateſt pro- 
ductions, and it might poſſibly have been ſuggeſted to 
him by 2 little performance on the ſame ſubjeft at Ox- 
ford, before king James, 1605. I will tranſcribe my no- 
tice of it from Wake's Rex Platonicus; © Fabulz anſam 
dedit antiqua de Regia profapia hiſtoriola apud Scoto- 
Britannos celebrata, quæ narrat tres olim Sibyllas oc- 
curriſſe duobus Scotiæ proceribus, Macbetho & Banchoni, 
& illum prædixiſſe Regem futurum, ſed Regem nullum 
geniturum; hunc Regem non futurum, ſed Reges geni- 
turum multos, Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventus com- 
probavit. Banchonis enim è ſtirpe potentiſſimus Jacobus 
oriundus.”” P. 29. 5 

A ſtronger argument hath been brought from the plot 
of Hamlet. Dr. Grey and Mr. Whalley aſſure us, that 

| : I 4 | > 
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for this, Shakſpeare muſt have read Saxo Grammaticus in 
Latin, for no tranſlation hath been made into any modern 
language. But the truth is, he did not take it from 
Saxo at all; a novel called The Hyſtorie of Hamblet, was 
his original: a fragment of which, in black letter, I have 
been favoured with by a very curious and intelligent gen- 
tleman, to whom the lovers of Shakſpeare will ſome time 
or other owe great obligations. 

It hath indeed been ſaid, that „ 1F ſuch an hiſtory ex- 
%s, it is almoſt impoſſible that any poet unacquainted 
with the Latin language (ſuppoſing his perceptive facul- 
ties to have been ever ſo acute, ) could have caught the 
characteriſtical madneſs of Hamlet, deſcribed by Saxo 
Grammaticus, ſo happily as it is delineated by Shakſpeare.” 

Very luckily, our fragment gives us a part of Hamlet's 
ſpeech to his mother, which ſufficiently replies to this ob- 
ſervation :—<© It was not without cauſe, and juſte occa- 

ſion, that my geſtures, countenances and words ſeeme to 
proceed from a madman, and that I defire to haue all men 
eſteeme mee wholy depriued of fence and reaſonable un- 
derſtanding, bycauſe J am well aſſured, that he that hath 
made no conſcience to kill his owne brother, (accuſtomed 
to murthers, and allured with defire of gouernement with- 
out controll in his treaſons,) will not ſpare to ſaue him- 
ſelfe with the like crueltie, in the blood, and fleſh of the 
loyns of his brother, by him maſſacred : and therefore it 
is better for me to fayne madneſſe then to uſe my right 
ſences as nature hath beſtowed them upon me. The 
bright ſhining clearnes therof T am forced to hide vnder 
this ſhadow of diſſimulation, as the ſun doth hir beams 
vnder ſome great cloud, when the wether in ſummer 
time ouercaſteth : the face of a mad man, ſerueth to co- 
uer my gallant countenance, and the geſtures of a fool 
are fit for me, to the end that guiding my ſelf wiſely ther- 
in 
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in I may preſerue my life for the Danes and the memory 
of my late deceaſed father, for that the defire of reuenging 
his death is ſo ingrauen in my heart, that if I dye not 
ſhortly, I hope to take ſuch and ſo great vengeance, that 
theſe countryes ſhall for euer ſpeake thereof. Neuerthe- 
leſs I muſt ſtay the time, meanes, and occaſion, leſt by 
making ouer great haſt, I be now the cauſe of mine own 
ſodaine ruine and ouerthrow, and by that meanes, end, 
before I beginne to effect my hearts deſire: hee that hath 
to doe with a wicked, diſloyall, cruell, and diſcourteous 
man, muſt vſe craft, and politike inventions, ſuch as fine 
witte can beſt imagine, not to diſcouer his interpriſe : for 
ſeeing that by force I cannot affect my defire, reaſon al- 
loweth me by diſſimulation, ſubtiltie, and ſecret prac- 
tiſes to proceed therein.“ | | 

But to put the matter out of all queſtion, my commu- 
nicative friend above mentioned, Mr. Capell, (for why 
ſhould I not give myſelf the credit of his name?) hath 
been fortunate enough to procure from the collection of 
the duke of Newcaſtle, a complete copy of the Hy/torze of 
Hamblet, which proves to be a tranſlation from the 
French of Belleforeſt; and he tells me, that “ all the 
chief incidents of the play, and all the capital characters 
are there in embryo, after a rude and. barbarous manner: 
ſentiments indeed there are none, that Shakſpeare could 
borrow ; nor any expreſſion but one, which is, where 
Hamlet kills Polonius behind the arras : in doing which 
he is made to cry out as in the play, ** a rat, à rat! 
So much for Saxo Grammaticus ! ; 

It is ſcarcely conceivable, how induſtriouſly the puri- 
tanical zeal of the laſt age exerted itſelf in deſtroying, 
amongſt better things, the innocent amuſements of the 
former. Numberleſs Tales and Poems are alluded to in 
old books, which are now perhaps no where to be found. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Capell informs me, (and he is, in theſe matters, the 
moſt able of all men to give information, ) that our au- 
thor appears to have been beholden to ſome novels, 
which he hath yet only ſeen in French or Italian; but he 
adds, © to ſay they are not in ſome Engliſh dreſs, proſaic 
or metrical, and perhaps with circumſtances nearer to his 
| ſtories, is what I will not take upon me to do: nor in- 
deed 1s what I believe; bat rather the contrary, and that 
time and accident will bring ſome of them to light, if not 
all.“ — | | 

W. Painter, at the concluſion of the ſecond Tome of his 


Palace of Pleaſure, 15657, advertiſes the reader, “ bicauſe 


ſodaynly (contrary to expectation) this volume is riſen to 
a greater heape of leaues, I doe omit for this preſent time 


ſundry nouels of mery deuiſe, reſeruing the ſame to be 
joyned with the reſt of another part, wherein ſhall ſuc- 


ceede the remnant of Bandello, ſpecially ſutch (ſuffrable) 
as the learned French man Francois de Belleforeſt hath 
ſelected, and the choyſeſt done in the Italian. Some alſo 
out of Erixxo, Ser Giouanni Florentino Paraboſco, Cynthio, 
Straparole, Sanſouino, and the beſt liked out of the Queene 
of Nauarre, and other authors. Take theſe in good part, 
with thoſe that haue and ſhall come forth.”—But I am 
not able to find that a third Tome was ever publiſhed : and 
it 1s very probable, that the intereſt of his bookſellers, 
and more eſpecially the prevailing mode of the time, 
might lead him afterward to print his ſundry novels ſepa- 
rately. If this were the caſe, it is no wonder, that ſuch 
Fugitive pieces are recovered with difficulty ; when the Zwo 
Tomes, which Tom Rawlinſon would have called jh 
wolumina, are almoſt annihilated. Mr. Ames, who ſearch- 
ed after books of this ſort with the utmoſt avidity, moſt 
certainly had not ſeen them, when he publiſhed his Typo- 
graphical Antiquities; as appears from his blunders about 
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them: and poſſibly I myſelf might have remained in the 
fame predicament, had I not been favoured with a copy 
by my generous friend Mr. Lort. 

Mr. Colman, in the Preface to his elegant tranſlation 


of Terence, hath offered ſome arguments for the learn- 


ing of Shakſpeare, which have been retailed with much 


confidence, ſince the appearance of Mr. Johnſon's edi— 


tion. 

& Beſides the reſemblance of particular paſlages ſcat- 
tered up and down 1n different plays, it 1s well known, 
that the Comedy of Errors is in great meaſure founded on 
the Menechm: of Plautus; but I do not recollect ever to 
have ſeen it obſerved, that the diſguiſe of the Pedant in 
The Taming of the Shrew, and his aſſuming the name and 
character of /incentio, ſeem to be evidently taken from 
the diſguiſe of the Sycophanta in the Trinummus of the ſaid 
author; and there is a quotation from the Eunuch of Te- 
rence alſo, ſo familiarly introduced into the dialogue of 
The Taming of the Shrew, that I think it puts the queſ- 
tion of Shakſpeare's having read the Roman comick poets 
in the criginal language out of all doubt, 


& Redime te captum, quam queas, minimo.“ 


With reſpe& to reſemblances, I ſhall not trayble you 


any further.—That the Comedy of Errors is founded on 


the Menechmi, it is notorious : nor is it leſs ſo, that a 
tranſlation of it by W. W. perhaps William Warner, the 
author of Albion's England, was extant in the time of 
Shakſpeare ; though Mr. Upton, and ſome other adyo- 
cates for his learning, have cautiouſly dropt the mention 


of it. Beſides this, (if indeed it were different,) in the 


Geſta Grayorum, the Chriſtmas Revels of the Grays-Inn 
Gentlemen, 1594, © a Comedy of Errors like to Plautus 
his Menechmus was played by the Players,” And the 

ſame 
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ſame hath been ſuſpected to be the ſubject of the goodlre 


Comedie of Plautus, ated at Greenwich before the King 
and Queen in 1520; as we learn from Hall and Holin- 
thed :—Riccoboni highly compliments the Engliſh on 
opening their ſtage ſo well ; but unfortunately, Caven- 
diſh in his Life of Wolſey calls it, an excellent Interlude in 


Latine, About the ſame time it was exhibited in Ger- 


man at eee by the celebrated Hanſſach, the 
fhoemaker. 

« But a character in The Taming of the Shrew is bor- 
rowed from the Trinummus, and no tranſlation of rat 
was extant,” | 

Mr. Colman indeed hath been better employed: but if 
he had met with an old comedy, called Suppoſes, tranſ- 
lated from Arioſto by George Gaſcoigne, he certainly 
would not have appealed to Plautus. Thence Shakſpeare 
borrowed this part of the plot, (as well as ſome of the 
phraſcology,) though Theobald pronounces it his own 
invention: there likewiſe he found the quaint name of 
Petruchio, My young maſter and his man exchange ha- 
bits and characters, and perſuade a Scenæſe, as he is call- 
ed, to perſonate the father, exactly as in the Taming of 
he Shrew, by the pretended danger of his coming from 
Sienna to Ferrara, contrary te the order of the govern- 
ment. 

Still, Shakſpeare quotes a line from the Eunuch of Te- 
rence: by memory too, and what is more, ** purpoſely 


alters it, in order to bring the ſenſe within the compaſs 


of one line.. This remark was previous to Mr. John- 
ſon's; or indiſputably it would not have been made at all. 
„ Our author had this line from Lilly; which I 


mention that it may not be brought as an argument of 

his learning.” 
But how,” cries an unprovoked antagoniſt, tc can 
you 
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you take upon you to ſay, that he had it from Lilly, and 
not from Terence?” I will anſwer for Mr. Johnſon, 
who is above anſwering for himſelf.—Becauſe it is quoted 
as it appears in the grammariau, and not as it appears in 
the poet. — And thus we have done with the purpoſed al- 
teration. Udall likewiſe, in his Floures for Latin ſpeaking, 
gatiered out of Terence 1560, reduces the paſſage to a 
ſingle line, and ſubjoins a tranſlation. 

We have hitherto ſuppoſed Shakſpeare the author of 
the Taming of the Shrew, but his property in it is ex- 
tremely diſputable. I will give you my pinion, and the 
reaſons on which it is founded. I ſuppoſe then the pre- 
ſent play not originally the work of Shakſpeare, but re- 
ſtored by him to the ſtage, with the whole Induction ot 


the Tinker, and ſome other occaſional improvements 


eſpecially in the character of Petruchio. It is very ob. 
vious, that the induction and the /play were either the 
works of different hands, or written at a great interval 
of time: the former is in our author's 5% manner, and 
the greater part of the latter in his ævorſt, or even below 
it. Dr. Warburton declares it to We certainly ſpurious : 
and without doubt, ſuppoſing it to\have been written by 
Shakſpeare, it muſt have been one of his earlieſt produc- 
tions; yet it is not mentioned in the\lift of his works by 
Meres in 1598. 

I have met with a facetious piece df Sir John Harring- 
ton, printed in 1596, (and poſſibly there may be an ear- 
lier edition,) called, The Metamorphoſis of 4; 
pect an alluſion to the old play: Reade the booke of 
Taming a Shrew, which hath made a number of us ſo 
perfect, that zozv every one can rule a ſhrew in our coun- 
trey, fave he that hath hir.“ -I am aware, a modern lin- 
guilt may object, that the word book does not at preſent 


ſeem dramatick, but it was once almoſt technically fo; Gol- 
ſon. 
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ton, in his Schoole of Abuſe, * contayning a pleaſaunt in- 
uective againſt Poets, Pipers, Players, Jeſters, and ſuch 
like Caterpillars of a common-wealth,” 1579, mentions 
«« twoo proſe bookes plaicd at the Belſauage ;*”* and Hearne 
tells us in a note at the end of William of Worceſter, that 
he had ſeen “a MS. in the nature of a play or interlude, 
intitled, The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore.” 


And in fact, there is ſuch an old anonymous play in Mr. 


Pope's liſt. A pleafant conceited Hiſtory, called, The 
Taming of a Shrew—ſundry times acted by the Earl of 
Pembroke his Servants.” Which ſeems to have been re- 
Publiſhed by the remains of that company in 1607, when 
Shakſpeare's copy appeared at the Black-Friars or the 
Globe.—Nor let this ſeem derogatory from the character 
of our poet. There is no reaſon to believe, that he 


wanted to claim the play as his own; it was not even 


printed till ſome years after his death: but he merely re- 
vived it on his ſtage as a manager, —Ravenſcroft aſſures us, 


that this was really the caſe with Titus Andronicus ; which, 


it may be obſerved, hath not Shakſpeare's name on the 
title-page of the only edition publiſhed in his life-time. 
Indeed, from every internal mark, I have not the leaſt 
doubt but this horrible piece was originally written by 
the author of the lines thrown into the mouth of the 
player in Hamlet, and of the tragedy of Locrine : which 
likewiſe, from ſome aſſiſtance perhaps given to his friend, 
hath been unjuſtly and ignorantly charged upon Shak- 
peare. 

But the /beet- anchor holds faſt : Shakſpeare himſelf hath 
left ſome tranſlations from Ovid. The Epiſtles,” ſays 
one, of Paris and Helen, give a ſufficient proof of his 
acquaintance with that poet: And it may be con- 
cluded,” ſays another, „that he was a competent judge 
of other authors, who wrote in the ſame language.“ 
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This hath been the univerſal cry, from Mr. Pope him- 
ſelf to the criticks of yeſterday. Poſſibly, however, the 
gentlemen will heſitate a moment, if we tell them, that 


Shakſpeare was ot the author of theſc tranſlations. Let 


them turn to a forgotten book, by Thomas Heywood, 


called, Britaines Troy, printed by W. Jaggard in 1609, 
fol. and they will find theſe identical Epiſtles, © which 


being ſo pertinent to our hiſtorie,” ſays Heywood, © I 


thought neceſſarie to tranſlate.” —How then came they 


aſcribed to. Shakſpeare ? We will tell them that likewiſe. 
The ſame voluminous writer publiſhed an Apology for 
Actors, 4to. 1612, and in an Appendix, directed to his 
new printer, Nic. Okes, he accuſes his old one, Jaggard, 
of „taking the two Epiſtles of Paris to Helen and Helen 
to Paris, and printing them in a leſs volume, and under 
the name of another :—but he was much offended with 
Maſter Jaggard, that altogether unknowne to him, he 
had preſumed to make fo bold with his name.” In the 
ſame work of Heywood are. all the other tranſlations, 
which have been printed in the modern editions of the 
poems of Shakſpeare. 


You now hope for land: We have ſeen through little 


matters, but what muſt be done with a whole book? 


In 1751, was reprinted, A compendious or briefe 
Examination of certayne ordinary Complaints of diners of 


our Countrymen in theſe our Days: which although 


they are in ſome Parte unjuſt and friuolous, yet are they 


all by way of Dialogue throughly debated and diſcuſſed 


by William Shakſpeare, Gentleman.“ 8vo. 

This extraordinary piece was originally publiſhed in 
Ito. 1581, and dedicated by the author, © To the moſt 
vertuous and learned lady, his moſt deare and ſove- 
raigne princeſle, Elizabeth ; being inforced by her Ma- 
jeſties late and ſingular clemency in pardoning certayne 
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his unduetifull miſdemeanour.”” And by the modern 


editors, to the late King; as © a treatiſe compoſed by 


the moſt extenſive and fertile genius, that ever any age or 
nation produced. by 

Here we join iſſue with the writers of that excellent 
though very unequal work, the Biographia Britannica: 
If,“ fay they, „this piece could be written by our 
poet, it would be abſolutely deciſive in the diſpute about 
his learning ; for many quotations appear in it from the 
Greek and Latin claſſicks.“ 

The concurring circumſtances of the zame, and the 
miſdemeanor, which is ſuppoſed to be the old ſtory of 
deer-ſtealing, ſeem fairly to challenge our poet for the 
author: but they heſitate.— His claim may appear to be 
confuted by the date 1581, when Shakſpeare was only 
ſeventeen, and the long experience, which the writer talks 


of,—But I will not keep you in ſuſpenſe ; the book was 


not written by Shakſpeare. 

Strype, in his Annals, calls the author s0ME learned 
man, and this gave me the firſt ſuſpicion. I knew very 
well, that honeſt John (to uſe the language of Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley) did not waſte his time with ſuch baggage 
books as plays and poems; yet I mult ſuppoſe, that he had 
heard of the name of Shakſpeare. After a while I met 
with the original edition. Here in the title-page, and at 
the end of the dedication, appear only the initials, W. 8. 


Gent. and preſently I was informed by Anthony, Wood, 


that the book in queſtion was written, not by William 
Shakſpeare, but by William Stafford, Gentleman : which 
at once accounted for the miſdemearour in the dedication, 
For Stafford had been concerned at that time, and was 
indeed afterward, as Camden and the other annaliſts in- 
form us, with ſome of the conſpirators againſt Elizabeth; 
which he properly calls his #zdzetifull behaviour, 

4 I hope 
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LEAKNING OF SHAKSPEARE, cxxix 


I hope by this time, that any one open to conviction 
may be nearly ſatisfied; and I will promiſe to give you 
on this head very little more trouble. | 

The juſtly celebrated Mr. Warton hath favoured us, 
in his Life of Dr. Bathurſt, with ſome hearſay particulars 
concerning Shakſpeare from the papers of Aubrey, which 
had been in the hands of Wood; and I ought not to ſup- 
preſs them, as the laſt ſeems to make againſt my doctrine. 


They came originally, I find, on conſulting the MS, 


from one Mr. Beeſton: and I am ſure Mr. Warton, 
whom I have the honour to call my friend, and an aſſo. 
ciate in the queſtion, will be in no pain about their cre- 
dit. 

c William Shakſpeare's father was a butcher, — while 
he was a boy he exerciſed his father's trade, but when he 


killed a calf, he would do it in a high ſtyle, and make a 


ſpeech. This William being inclined zaturally to poetry 
and acting, came to London, I gueſs, about ezghteer, and 
was an actor in one of the playhouſes; and did act ex- 
ceedingly avell. He began early to make eſſays in drama- 
tique poetry, —The humour of the Conſtable in the Mid- 


ſummer Night's Dream he happened to take at Crendon in 


Bucks. —I think, I have been told, that he left near 
three hundred pounds to a fiſter.— He underſtood Latin pretty 
well, FOR he had been in his younger youre a ſchoolmaſter in 
the country. 

I will be ſhort in. my animadverhons ; ; and take them 
in their order. 

The account of the trade of the family is not only con- 
trary to all other tradition, but, as it may ſeem, to the 
inſtrument from the Herald's Office, ſo frequently re- 
printed. Shakſpeare moſt certainly went to London, 
and commenced actor through neceflity, not natural in- 
clination.ä— Nor have we any reaſon to ſuppoſe, that e 


did 
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CXXK AN ESSAY ON THE 


did act exceeding well. Rowe tells us, from the infor- 
mation of Betterton, who was inquiſitive into this point, 
and had very early opportunities of inquiry from Sir W. 
D*Avenant, that he was no extraordinary actor; and that 
the top of his performance was the Ghoſt in his own Ham- 
let. Yet this chef doeuvre did not pleaſe: I will give 
you an original ſtroke at it. Dr. Lodge, who was for ever 
peſtering the town with pamphlets, publiſhed in the year 
1596, Wits Miſerie, and the Worlds Madneſſe, diſcovering the 
Dewils incarnat of this Age, 4to. One of theſe devils is 
Hate-wirtue, or Sorrow for another man's good ſucceſſe, who, 
ſays the Doctor, is “ a faule lubber, and looks as pale as 


the viſard of the Ghoſt, which cried ſo miſerably at the 


theatre, like an oiſter-wife, Hamlet revenge.” Thus you 
fee Mr. Holt's ſuppoſed proof, in the Appendix to the late 
edition, that Hamlet was written after 1597, or perhaps 
1602, will by no means hold good ; whatever might be 
the caſe of the particular paſſage on which it is founded. 
Nor does it appear, that Shakſpeare did begin early to 
make eſays in dramatick poetry: The Arraignment of Paris, 
1584, which hath ſo often been aſcribed to him on the 
credit of Kirkman and Winſtanley, was written by George 
Peele ; and Shakſpeare is not met with, even as an a//itant, 
till at leaſt ſeven years afterward.—Naſh, in his Epiſtle ts 
the Gentlemen Students of both Univerſities, prefixed to 
Green's Arcadia, 4to. black letter, recommends his friend, 
Peele, „as the chiefe ſupporter of pleaſance now living, 
the Atlas of poetrie, and primus werborum artifex : whole 
firſt increaſe, The Arraignment of Paris, might plead to 
their opinions his pregnant dexteritie of wit, and mani- 
fold varietie of inuention.“' 
In the next place, unfortunately, there is neither ſuch 
a character as a Conſtable in the Midſummer Night's Dream: 
| nor 
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LEARNING OF SHAKSPEARE, exxxi 


nor was the three hundred pounds legacy to a ffter, but a 
daughter. 

And to cloſe the whole, it is not poſſible, according to 
Aubrey himſelf, that Shakſpeare could have been ſome 
years a ſchoolmaſter in the country: on which circumſtance 
only the ſuppoſition of his learning is profeſſedly founded, 
He was not ſurely very young, when he was employe 
kill calves, and commenced player about eighteen Dre. 
truth is, that he left his father, for a wife, a year ſooner; 
and had at leaſt two children born at Stratford before he 
retired from thence to London, It is therefore ſufficient- 
ly clear, that poor Anthony had too much reaſon for his 
character of Aubrey, You will find it in his own ac- 
count of his life, publiſhed by Hearne, which I would 
earneſtly recommend to any hypochondriack : 

« A pretender to antiquities, roving, magotie-headed, 
and ſometimes little better than crafed ; and being ex- 
ceedingly credulous, would ſtuff his many letters ſent to 
A. W. with yolliries and miſinformations.“ P. 577. 

Thus much for the learning of Shakſpeare with reſpect 
to the ancient languages: indulge me with an obſervation , 
or two on the ſuppoſed knowledge of the modern ones, 
and I will promiſe to releaſe you. 

ce Tt is evident,” we have been told, that he was not 
unacquainted with the Italian: but let us — into 
the evidence. 

Certainly ſome Italian a and vhraſes appear in the 
works of Shakſpeare; yet if we had nothing elſe to ob- 
| ſerve, their orthography might lead us to ſuſpe& them to 
be not of the writer's importation. But we can go fur- 
ther, and prove this. | 
When Piſtol cheers up himſelf with cads of verſe,” 
he is only a copy of Hanniball Gonſaga, who ranted on 
Melains himſelf a priſoner to an Engliſh captain in the 
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cRxxxI¹ AN ESSAY ON THE 


Low Countries, as you may read in an old collection of 
tales, called Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 


Si fortuna me tormenta, 
Il ſperanza me contenta. 


And Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage to the South- 
Sea, 1593, throws out the ſame jingling diſtich on the 
loſs of his pinnace. 

«© Maſter Page, fit; good Maſter Page, fit; Proface. 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink,” ſays Juſ- 
tice Shallow's fac totum, Davy, in the Second Part of 
Henry IV. | 

Preface, Sir Thomas Hanmer obſerves to be Italian, 
from profaccia, much good may it do you. Mr. Johnſon 
rather thinks it a miſtake for perforce. Sir Thomas how- 
ever is right; yet it is no argument for his author's Italian 
knowledge, 


Old Heywood, the nenn, addreſſed his readers 
long before, 


Readers, reade this thus: for preface, proface, 
Much good do it you, the poore repaſt here, &c. 
Woorkes, Lond. 4to. 1562. 


And Dekker in his play, it be not good, the Deuil is in it, 
(which is certainly true, for it is full of devils,) makes 
Shackle-ſoule, in the character of Friar Ruſh, tempt his 
brethren with „ choice of diſhes,” 


To which proface; with blythe lookes fit yee, 


Nor hath it eſcaped the quibbling manner of the Vater- 
Poet, in the title of a poem prefixed to his Praiſe of Hemp. 
feed: © A Preamble, Preatrot, Preagallop, Preapace, or 
_ Preface; and Proface, my A if your Stomacks 
lerve.“ 


But 


LEARNING OF 1 CXXX111 


But the editors are not contented without coining Ita- 
lian. Rido, ſays the drunkard, is an expreſſion of the 
madcap Prince of Wales; which Sir Thomas Hanmer 
corrects to Ribi, drink away, or again, as it ſhould be ra- 
ther tranſlated. Dr, Warburton accedes to this; and 
Mr. Johnſon hath admitted it into his text; but with an 
_ obſervation, that Rivo might poſſibly be the cant of Eng- 
liſh taverns, And ſo indeed it was: it occurs frequently 
in Marſton. Take a quotation from his "EEE of What 
You will, 1607: 


Muſicke, tobacco, forks, and ſleepe, 
The tide of ſorrow backward keep : 
If thou art ſad at others fate, 

Rivo, drink deep, give care the mate. 


In Love's Labour Loft, Boyet calls Don Armado, 


a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 
A phantaſme, a monarcho. 


Here too Sir Thomas is willing to palm Italian upon us. 
We ſhould read, it ſeems, mammuccio, a mammet, or pup- 
pet: Ital. Mammuccia. But the alluſion is to a fantaſtical 
character of the time.—** Popular applauſe,” ſays Meres, 
ce dooth nouriſh ſome, neither do they gape after any other 
thing, but vaine praiſe and glorie,—as in our age Peter 
Shakerlye of Paules, and MoNnaRcCHo that liued about 
the court.“ P. 178. | 

I fancy, you will be ſatisfied with one more inſtance. 

t Baccare, You are marvellous forward,” quoth Gre- 
mio to Petruchio in the Taming of a Shrew. 
« But not ſo forward,” ſays Mr. Theobald, “ as our 


editors are indalent. This is a ſtupid corruption of the 


preſs, that none of them have dived into. We muſt read 
Baccalare, as Mr, Warburton acutely obſeryed to me, by 
4 which 
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CXXILV AN ESSAY ON THE 


which the Italians mean, Thou ignorant, preſumptuous 
man.“ —“ Properly, indeed,” adds Mr. Heath, „2 gra- 
duated ſcholar, but ironically and ſarcaſtically, a pretendey 
to ſcholarſhip. 5 

This is admitted by the editors and criticks of every 
denomination, Yet the word is neither wrong, nor Ita. 
lian : it was an old proverbial one, uſed frequently by 
John Heywood ; who hath made, what he pleaſes to call, 
epigrams upon it. 

Take two of them, ſuch as they are: 


Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow : 
Went that ſow backe at that biddyng trowe you? 


Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow : ſe 
Mortimers ſow ſpeakth as good latin as he; 


Howel takes this from Heywood, in his Old Saabes and 
Adages: and Philpot introduces it into the Proverbs col- 
lected by Camden. 

We have but few obſervations concerning Shakſpeare's 
knowledge of the Spaniſh tongue. Dr. Grey indeed is 
willing to ſuppoſe, that the plot of Romeo and Juliet may 
be borrowed from a COMEDY of Lopes de Vega. But the 
Spaniard, who was certainly acquainted with Bandello, 
hath not only changed the eataſtrophe, but the names of 
the characters. Neither Romeo nor Juliet ; neither Mon- 
tague nor Capulet, appears in this performance: and 
how came they to the knowledge of Shakſpeare?— Nothing 
is more certain, than that he chiefly followed the tranſ- 
lation by Painter, from the French of Boiſteau, and hence 
ariſe the deviations from Bandello's original Italian, Tt 
ſeems, however, from a paſſage in Ames's Typographical 
Antiquities, that Painter was not the only tranſlator of this 
popular ſtory : and it is poſſible therefore, that Shakſpeare | 
might have ether aſſiſtance. 


In 
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In the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, the Tinker 


attempts to talk Spaniſh: and conſequently the author him- 
felf was acquainted with it, 


Paucus pallebris, let the world ſlide, ſeſſa. 


But this is a burleſque on Hieronymo; the piece of bom- 
baſt, that I have mentioned to you before: 


What new device have they deviſed, tr wv ? 
Pocas pallabras, &C,mm_ 


Mr. Whalley tells us,“ the author of this piece hath the 
happineſs to be at this time unknown, the remembrance 
of him having periſhed with himſelf: Philips and others 
aſcribe it to one William Smith: but I take this oppor- 

tunity of informing him, that it was written by Thomas 
Kyd ; if he will accept the authority of his contemporary, 
Hey wood. 

More hath been ſaid concerning Shakſpeare's acquaint- 
ance with the French language. In the play of Henry V. 
we have a whole ſcene in it, and in other places it occurs 
familiarly in tbe dialogue. 

We may obſerve in general, that the early editions have 
not half the quantity; and every ſentence, or rather every 
word, moſt ridiculouſly blundered. Theſe, for ſevera 

_ reaſons, could not poſſibly be publiſhed by the author; 
and it is extremely probable, that the French ribaldry was 
at firſt inſerted by a different hand, as the many additions 

moſt certainly were after he had left the ſtage.— Indeed, 
every friend to his memory will not eaſily believe, that he 
was acquainted with the ſcene between Catharine and the 
old gentlewoman ; or ſurely he would not have admitted 
{uch obſcenity and nonſenſe. 

Mr. Hawkins, in the Appendix to Mr. Johnſon's edi- 

. tion, hath an ingenious obſervation to prove, that Shak- 
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ſpeare, ſuppoſing the French to be his, had very little 
knowledge of the language. 

% Eſt-1] impoſſible d' eſchapper la force de ton bras ?” 
ſays a Frenchman.—“ Braſs, cur?” replies Piſtol. 

«© Almoſt any one knows, that the French word bras is 
pronounced brau; and what reſemblance of ſound does 
this bear to braſs 2 

Mr. Johnſon makes a doubt, whether the pronunciation 
of the French language may not be changed ſince Shak- 
ſpeare's time; © if not, ſays he, it may be ſuſpected 
that ſome other man wrote the French ſcenes: but this 
does not appear to be the caſe, at leaſt in this termination, 


from the rules of the grammarians, or the practice of the 


poets. I am certain of the former from the French Alpha- 
beth of De la Mothe, and the Orthoepia Gallica of John 
Eliot; and of the latter from the rhymes of Marot, Ron- 
ſard, and Du Bartas.—Connexions of this kind were very 
common. Shakſpeare himſelf aſſiſted Ben Jonſon in his 
Sej anus, as it was originally written; and Fletcher in his 
Two Noble Rinſimen. 

But what it the French ſcene were occaſionally intro- 
duced into every play on this ſubje&t? and perhaps there 
were more than one before our poet*'s—In Pierce Penileſſe, 


his Supplication to the Deuill, 4to. 1592, (which, it ſeems, 


from the Epiſtle to the Printer, was not in the firſt edi- 
tion,) the author, Naſh, exclaims, What a glorious 
thing it is to have Henry the Fifth repreſented on the ſtage 


leading the French King priſoner, and forcing both him 


and the Dolphin to ſwear fealty!ꝰ And it appears from 
the jeſts of the famous comedian, Tarlton, 4to. 1611, that 
he had been particularly celebrated in the part of the 


Clown, in Henry the Fifth; but no ſuch character exiſts in 


the play of Shakſpeare. Henry the Sixth hath ever been 
doubted ; and a paſſage inithe above-quoted piece of Naſh 


may 
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may give us reaſon to believe, it was previous to our au- 
thor. Howe would it haue joyed braue Talbot (the 
terror of the French) to thinke that after he had lyen two 
hundred yeare in his toomb, he ſhould triumph again on 
the ſtage; and haue his bones new embalmed with the 
teares of ten thouſand ſpectators at leaſt (at ſeuerall times) 
who in the tragedian that repreſents his perſon, imagine 
they behold him freſh bleeding. I have no doubt but 
Henry the Sixth had the ſame author with Edward the 
Third, which hath been recovered to the world in Mr. 
Capell's Proluſions. 
It hath been obſerved, that the Giant of Rabelais is 
ſometimes alluded to by Shakſpeare: and in his time no 
tranſlation was extant.—But the ſtory was in every one's 
hand. | | | 

In a letter by one Laneham, or Langham, for the name 
1s written differently, concerning the entertainment at 
Killingwoorth Caſtle, printed 1575, we have a lift of 
the vulgar romances of the age: King Arthurz book, 
Huon of Burdeaus, Friar Rous, Howleglaſs, and GAR- 
GANTUA.” Meres mentions him as equally hurtful to - 
young minds with the Four Sons of Aymon, and the Seven 


Champions. And John Taylor hath him likewiſe in his 


catalogue of authors, prefixed to Sir Gregory Nonſence. 
But to come to a concluſion. I will give you an irre- 
fragable argument, that Shakſpeare did of underſtand 
tuo very common words in the French and Latin lan- 
guages. | 
According to the articles of agreement between the 
conqueror Henry and the king of France, the latter was 
to ſtyle the former, (in the corrected French of the mo- 
dern editions,) “ Noſtre tres cher filz Henry roy d'Angle- 
terre; and in Latin, Præclariſſimus filius, &c, * What,” 
ſays Dr. Warburton; is tres cher in French, praclariſſi- 
8 L mus 
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mus in Latin! we ſhould read præcariſſimus. — This ap- 
pears to be exceedingly true; but how came the blunder? 
it is a typographical one in Holinſhed, which Shakſpeare 
copied ; but muſt indiſputably have corrected, had he 


been acquainted with the languages.—* Our ſaid father, 


during his life, ſhall name, call, and write us in French 
in this maner : Noſtre tres chier filz, Henry roy d'Engle- 
terre and in Latine in this maner, FTIR filius 
noſter.”* Edit. 1587, p. 574. 

To corroborate this inſtance, let me obſerve to you, 
though it be nothing further to the purpoſe, that another 
error of the ſame kind hath been the ſource of a miſtake 
in an hiſtorical paſſage of our author ; which hath ridicu- 
louſly troubled the criticks. | 

Richard the Third harangues his army before the battle 
of Boſworth : 


Remember whom ye are to cope withal, 

A ſort of vagabonds, of raſcals, runaways— 
And who doth lead them but a paltry fellow 
Long kept in Britaine at our mother's coſt, 
A milkfop, &c. | 


te Our mother,” Mr. Theobald perceives to be wrong, 
and Henry was ſomewhere ſecreted on the continent ; he 
reads therefore, and all the editors after him, 


Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's coſt. 


But give me leave to tranſcribe a few more lines from 
Holinſhed, and you will find at once, that Shakſpeare 
had been there before me: « Ye ſee further, how a 
companie of traitors, theeves, outlaws and runnagates be 
aiders and partakers of his feat and enterpriſe. And to 
begin with the erle of Richmond captaine of this rebel - 
Hon, he is a Welſh milk ſop—brought up by my moother”s 
A meanes 
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LEARNING OF SHAKSPEARE, cxxxix 


meanes and mine, like a captive in a cloſe cage in the court 
of Francis duke of Britaine.” P. 756. 

Holinſhed copies this werbatim from his brother chro- 
nicler Hall, edit. 1548, fol. 54; but his printer hath given 
us by accident the word mother inſtead of brother; as it is 
in the original, and ought to be in Shakſpeare. 

I hope, my good friend, you have by this time ac- 
quitted our great poet of all piratical depredations on the 
ancients, and are ready to receive my concluſion, —He re- 
membered perhaps enough of his ſchool-boy learning to 
put the Hzg, hag, hog, into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans; 
and might pick up in the writers of the time, or the 
courſe of his converſation, a familiar phraſe or two of 
French or Italian: but his ſudies were moſt demonſtra- 
tively confined to nature and his own language. 

In the courſe of this diſquiſition you have often ſmiled 
at „ all ſuch reading, as was never read; and pollibly I 
may have indulged it too far: but it is the reading ne- 
ceſſary for a comment on Shakſpeare. Thoſe who apply 
ſolely to the ancients for this purpoſe, may with equal 
wiſdom ſtudy the TaLMuup for an expoſition of TRIS“ 
TRAM SHANDY. Nothing but an intimate acquaintance 
with the writers of the time, who are frequently of no 
other value, can point out his alluſions, and aſcertain his 
phraſeology. The reformers of his text are for ever 
equally poſitive, and equally wrong. The cant of the age, 
a provincial expreſſion, an obſcure proverb, an obſolete 
cuſtom, a hint at a perſon or a fact no longer remembered, 
hath continually defeated the beſt of our gueſſers: You 
muſt not ſuppoſe me to ſpeak at random, when I aſſure 
you, that from ſome forgotten book or other, I can de- 
monſtrate this to you in many hundred places; and I al-' 
moſt wiſh, that I had not been perſuaded into a different. 
employment. 

Though 


| exl AN ESSAY, &C; 

Though I have as much of the natale ſolum about me; 

1 as any man whatſoever;. yet, I own, the primroſe path is 

a {till more pleaſing than the Foe or the Watling-Street : 

q | | 

| Age cannot wither 1t, nor cuſtom ſtale 

| Its infinite variety. 

1 And when I am fairly rid of the duſt of topographical | 
N antiquity, which hath continued much longer about me y 


fl | than I expected; you may very probably be troubled 
4 again with the ever fruitful ſubje&t of SHAKSPEARE and 
1 | his COMMENTATORS, | 


4 


FARMER. 


This Edition of SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS 2s not only pub- 
liſhed in 38 Numbers, at 25s. each, with elegant Engrawings ; 
but alſo in 12 Volumes, without the Plates ; forming a complete 1 
and umform Collection of the Dramatic Works of our immortal K 
Poet, 
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OBSERVATIONS. ; 


THE Tempeſt and The Midſummer Night's Dream are the nobleſt 


efforts of that ſublime and amazing imagination peculiar to 
Shakſpeare, which ſoars above the bounds of nature without for- 
ſaking ſenſe; or, more properly, carries nature along with him beyond 
her cſtabliſhed limits. Fletcher ſeems particularly to have admired 
theſe two plays, and hath wrote. two in imitation of them, The Sea 
Foyage and The Faithful Shepherdeſs. But when he preſumes to break 


_ a lance with Shakſpeare, and write in emulation of him, as he does in 


The Falſe One, which is the rival of Antony and Cleopatra, he is not ſo 
ſucceſsful. After him, Sir John Suckling and Milton catched the 
brighteſt fire ef their imagination from theſe two plays; which ſhines 
fantaſtically indeed in The Goblins, but much more nobly and ſerenely 
in The Maſk at Ludlow Caſtle. | WARBURTON. 

No one has hitherto been lucky enough to diſcover the romance on 
which Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed ta have founded this play, the 
beauties of which — not ſecure it from the criticiſm of Ben 2 
whoie malignity appears to have been more than equal to his wit. In 
the induction to Bartholomew Fair, he ſays: If there be never a 
ſervant monſter in the fair, who can help it, he ſays, nor a neſt of 
« antiques ? Ne is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like thoſe 
that beget Tales, Tempefts, and ſuch like drolleries.” STEEVENS. 

I was informed by the late Mr. Collins of Chicheſter, that Shak - 
peare's Tempeſt, for which no origin is yet aſſigned, was formed on a 
romance called Aurelio and Tſabella, printed in Italian, Spaniſh, French, 


and Englith, in 1588. But though this information has not proved 


true on examination, an uſeful concluſion may be drawn from it, that 


| Shakſpeare's ſtory is ſomewhere to be found in an Italian novel, at leaſt 
that the ſtory preceded Shakſpeare, Mr. Collins had ſearched this ſub- 
ject with no leſs fidelity than judgment and induſtry; but his memory 


failing in his laſt calamitous indiſpoſition, he probably gave me the 
name of one novel for another. I remember he added a circumſtance, 
which may lead to a diſcovery,—that the principal character of the 
romance, anſwering to Shakſpeare's Proſpero, was a chemical necro- 
mancer, who had bound a ſpirit like Ariel to obey his call, and per- 


form 
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OBSERVATIONS. T7 


form his ſervices, It was a common pretence of dealers in the accult 
ſciences to have a demon at command. At leaſt Aurelio, or Orelio, 
was probably one of the names of this romance, the production and 
multiplicity of gold being the grand obje& of alchemy, Taken at 
large, the magical part of the Tempeſt is founded on that ſort of philo- 


ſophy which was practiſed by John Dee and his affociates, and has been 


called the Roſicrucian. The name Ariel came from the Talmudiſtick 
myſteries with which the learned Jews had infected this Science. 
* T. WAR Tom. 
Mr. Theobald tells us, that De Tempeſt muſt have been written 
after 1609, becauſe the Bermuda iſlands, which are mentioned in it, 
were unknown to the Engliſh until that year; but this is a miſtake, 
He might have ſeen in Hackluyt, 1600, folio, a deſcription of Bermu- 
da, by Henry May, who was ſhipwrecked there in 1593. 
It was however one of our author's laſt works. . In 1598 he played 
a part in the original Every Man in his Humour. Two of the charac- 
ters are Proſpero and Stephano. Here Ben Jonſon taught him the pro- 
nunciation of the latter word, which is always right in The Tempeſt. 
66 Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler?“ | 
And always wrong in his earlier play, The Merchant of Venice, which 
had been on the tage at leaſt two or three years before its publication 
in 1600. | 
« My friend Stephino, fignify I pray you, &c. 
So little did Mr. Capell know of his author, when he idly 
ſuppoſed his ſchool! literature might perhaps have been loſt by the di- 
pation of youth, or the buſy ſcene of publick life! FARMER, 
This play muſt have been written before 1614, when Jonſon ſneers 
at it in his Bartholomew Fair. In the latter plays of Shakſpeare, he 
has leſs of pun and quibble than in his early ones. In The Merchant 


of Venice, he expreſsly declares againſt them. This perhaps might be 


one criterion to diſcover the dates of his plays. BLACKS TONE. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


——— — 


ALONSO, King of Naples. 

SEBASTIAN, hrs brother. 

PROSPERO, the rightful duke of Milan. 
ANTONIO, his brother, the uſurping duke of Milan, 
FERDINAND, ſor to the king of Naples. 
GONZALO, an honeſt old counſellor of Naples. 


ADRIAN 
y } lords. 
FRANCISCO, 


CALIBAN, a ſavage and deformed flave. 
TRINCULO, @ jeſter. 
STEPHANO, @ drunken butler. 


Maſter of a ſhip, Boatfwain, and Mariners. 
MIRANDA, daughter to PROSPERO, 


ARIEL, an airy ſpirit. 
IRIs, | 
CERES, 

Juno, 9 fprrits. 
Nymphs, | 

Reapers, 


Other ſpirits attending on PROSPERO, 


SCENE. The ſea, with a ſhip; afterwards an unintabted 
1 land, . 


V 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


On a Ship at Sea. 
A Storm ewith Thunder and Lightning. 
Enter a Ship-maſter and a Boatſwain. 


Maſter. 
OATSWAIN,— 
Boatſ. Here, maſter: What cheer 3 ? 
Maſt. Good: Speak to the mariners : fall to't yarely, 
or we run ourſelves aground : beſtir, beſtir, [ Exit, 


Enter Mariners. 


Boatſ. Heigh, my hearts; cheerly, cheerly, my hearts ; 
yare, yare: Take in the top-ſail; Tend to the maſter's 
whiſtle, —Blow, till thou burſt thy wind, if room enough! 


Enter ALONSO, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, FERDINAND, 
GONZALO, and others. | 


Alon. Good boatſwain, have care. Where" s the mal. 
ter? Play the men. 
. Boatſ. I pray now, keep below. 

Ant. Where is the maſter, boatſwain? 

Boatſ. Do you not hear him? You mar our labour; oP 
your cabins : you do aſſiſt the ſtorm, . 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boatſ. When the ſea is. Hence! What care theſe 

| B roarers 
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roarers 157 the name of king? To cabin: filence: trouble 
us not. 

Gon. Good; yet remember whom thou haſt aboard. 

Boatſ. None that I more love than myſelf. You are a 
counſellor; if you can command theſe elements to ſilence, 
and work the peace of the preſent, we will not hand a 
rope more; uſe your authority. If you cannot, give 
thanks you have liv'd ſo long, and make yourſelf ready in 
your cabin for the miſchance of the hour, if it ſo hap.— 
Cheerly, good hearts—Out of our way, I ſay. [Exit. 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fellow: methinks, 
he hath no drowning mark upon him; his complex1on is 
perfect gallows. Stand faſt, good fate, to his hanging! 
make the rope of his deſtiny our cable, for our own doth 
little advantage! If he be not born to be hang'd, our caſe 


is miſerable. [Exeunt, 


Re-enter Boatſwain, 


Boatſ. Down with the top- -maſt ; yare; lower, lower; 
bring her to try with main- courſe. [4 cry within.) A 
plague upon this howling! they are louder than the wea- 


ther, or our office.— 


Re-enter SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, and Gonzalo. 


vet again? what do you here? Shall we give o er, and 
drown? Have you a mind to fink? 
Seb. A pox o your throat! you bawling; blaſphemous, 
incharitable dog ! | 
Boatſ. Work you, then. 
Ant. Hang, cur, hang! you whoreſon, inſolent noiſe- 
maker, we are leſs afraid to be drown'd than thou art. 
Gon. T'll warrant him from drowning ; though the ſhip 
were no ſtronger than a nut-ſhell, and as leaky as an un- 


ftaunch'd wench. | | | 
"= PS” ho 2 
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Boatſ. Lay her a-hold, a-hold ; ſet her two courſes ; off 
to ſea gain, lay her off, 


Enter Mariners wet. 


Mar. All loſt! to prayers, to prayers! all loſt! [ Exeunt. 


Boatſ. What, muſt our mouths be cold? 


Gon. The king and prince at prayers! let us aſſiſt them, 
For our caſe is as theirs. 


Seb. I am out of patience. 


Ant, We are merely cheated of our lives by drunkards.— 
This wide-chopp'd raſcal ;—"Would, thou might ſt lie 


drowning, 
The waſhing of ten tides ! 
Gon. He'll be hang'd yet; 
Though every drop of water ſwear againſt it, 
And gape at wid'ſt to glut him. 


[4 confuſed noiſe within.) Mercy on us we ſplit, we 


ſplit— Farewell, my wife and children — Farewell, bro. 
ther !—We ſplit, we ſplit, we ſplit 


Ant. Let's all fink with the king. Exit. 
Seb. Let's take leave of him. Exit. 


Gon. Now would I give a thouſand furlongs of ſea for 
an acre of barren ground; long heath, brown furze, any 
thing: The wills above be done! but I would fain die a 
ay death. ln. 


SCENE II. 


I, 


The Iſland : before the Cell of Proſpero. 
Enter PROSPERO and MIRANDA. | 


Mira. If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them : 


"The ſky, it ſeems, would pour down ſtinking pitch, 
; | Ba But 
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But that the ſea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Daſhes the fire out. O, I have ſuffer'd 
With thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer! a brave veſſel, 
Who had no doubt ſome noble creatures in her, 
Daſh'd all to pieces, O, the cry did knock 
Againſt my very heart! Poor ſouls! they periſh'd. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or e'er 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallow'd, and 
The freighting ſouls within her. 
Pro. Be collected ! 
No more amazement : tell your piteous heart, 
There's no harm done. 
Mira. O, woe the day 
Pro. No harm. 
I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
(Of thee, my dear one! thee, my daughter !) who 
Art 1gnorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am; nor that I am more better 
Than Proſpero, maſter of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater father. 


Mira. More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 
Pro. | Tis time 


I ſhould inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 

And pluck my magick garment from me.—80; 

| { Lays down his mantle. 
Lie there my art. Wipe thou thine eyes; have comfort. 
The direful ſpectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compaſſion in thee, 

I have with ſuch proviſion in mine art 

So ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul 

No, not ſo much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel _ Tb 

g Which 
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Which thou heard ſt cry, which thou ſaw'ſt fink. Sit down; 
For thou muſt now know further. 

Mira. You have often 
Begun to tell me what IT am; but ſtopp'd 
And left me to a bootleſs inquiſition 
Concluding, Stay, not yel 

Pro. The hour's now come ; 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear; 

Obey, and be attentive. Can't thou remember 

A time before we came unto this cell? 

I édo not think thou can'ſt ; for then thou waſt not 
Out three years old. 

Mira. Certainly, fir, I can. 

Pro. By what? by any other houſe, or perſon ? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mira. "Tis far off; 

And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 
That my remembrance warrants : Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 

Pro. Thou had'ſt, and more, Miranda: But how is it, 
That this lives in thy mind? What ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark backward and abyſm of time? 

If thou remember'ſt aught, ere thou cam'ſ here, 
How thou cam'ſt here, thou may ſt. 

1 | -. + But that I do not. 

Pro. Twelve years ſince, Miranda, twelve years ſince, 
Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

Mira. Six, are not you my father? 

Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She ſaid thou waſt my daughter; and thy father 
Was duke of Milan ; and his only heir 
A princeſs no worſe iſſued., 
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Mira. O the heavens ! 
What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or bleſſed was't, we did? 
Pro. Both, both, my girl : 
By foul play, as thou ſay'ſt, were we heav'd thence 
But bleſſedly holp hither. 
Mira. O, my heart bleeds 
To think o' the teen that I have turn'd you to, 
Which is from my remembrance ! Pleaſe you, further. 
Pro. My brother, and thy uncle, call'd Antonio,— 
I pray thee, mark me,—that a brother ſhould 
Be ſo perfidious !—he whom, next thyſelf, 
Of all the world I lov'd, and to him put 
The manage of my ſtate ; as, at that time, 
Through all the ſigniories it was the firſt, 
And Proſpero the prime duke; being ſo reputed 
In dignity, and, for the liberal arts, 
Without a parallel; thoſe being all my ſtudy, 
The government I caſt upon my brother, 
And to my ſtate grew ſtranger, being tranſported, 
And rapt in ſecret ſtudies. Thy falſe uncle 
Doſt thou attend me ? | 
Mira, Sir, moſt heedfully. 
Pro. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
How to deny them ; whom to advance, and whom 
To traſh for over-topping ; new created 
The creatures that were mine ; I fay, or chang'd them, 
Or elſe new form'd them : having both the key 
Of officer and office, ſet all hearts 
To what tune pleas'd his ear; that now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And ſuck'd my verdure out on't,—Thou attend'ſt not: 
I pray thee, mark me, 3 
Mira. O good fir, I do. 
Pro. I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate 
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To cloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind 
With that, which, but by being ſo retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd all popular rate, in my falſe brother 
Awak'd an evil nature : and my truſt, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falſhood, in its contrary as great 
As my truſt was; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence fans bound. He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might elſe exact, —like one, 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made ſuch a ſinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie, —he did believe 
He was the duke ; out of the ſubſtitution, 
And execnting the outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative ;—Hence his ambition 
Growing,—Doſt hear? 
Mira. Your tale, fir, would cure deafneſs, 
Pro. To have no ſcreen between this part he play'd 
And him he play'd it for, he needs will be 
Abſolute Milan: Me, poor man !—my library 
Was dukedom large enough; of temporal royalties 
He thinks me now incapable: confederates 
(80 dry he was for ſway) with the king of Naples, 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan!) 
To moſt ignoble ſtooping. 
Mira. O the heavens! | 
Pro. Mark his condition, and the event; then tell me, 
If this might be a brother. 
. 3 ſhould fin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother; 
Good wombs have borne bad ſons. 
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Pro. | Now the condition. 
This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's ſuit ; 
Which was, that he in lieu o' the premiſes, — 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, — 
Should preſently extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom ; and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honours, on my brother : Whereon, 
A treacherous army levy'd, one midnight 
Fated to the purpoſe, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan; and, i' the dead of darkneſs, 
The miniſters for the purpoſe hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying ſelf. 

Mira. Alack, for pity ! 
I, not rememb'ring how I cried out then, 
Will cry it o'er again; it is a hint, 
That wrings mine eyes. 

Pro. Hear a little further, 
And then T'll bring thee to the preſent buſineſs 
Which now's upon us; without the which, this ſtory 
Were moſt impertinent. 


Mira. Wherefore did they not 
That hour deſtroy us? 
Pro. Well demanded, wench ; 


My tale provokes that queſtion, Dear, they durſt not ; 
(So dear the love my-people bore me) nor ſet 
A mark ſo bloody on the buſineſs ; but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends, 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark ; 
Bore us ſome leagues to ſea ; where they prepar'd 
A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maſt; the very rats 
Inſtinctively had quit it: there they hoiſt us, 
To cry to the ſea that roar'd to us; to figh 
Fo 
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To the winds, whoſe pity, ſighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 


Mira. Alack ! what trouble 
Was I then to you! 
Pro. O!] a cherubim 


Thou waſt, that did preſerve me! Thou didſt ſmile, 
Infuſed with a fortitude from heaven, 
When I have deck'd the ſea with drops full falt ; 
Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd in me 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up 
Againſt what ſhould enſue. | 
Mira, How came we aſhore ? 
Pro. By Providence divine. 
Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Maſter of this deſign,) did give us; with 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 
Which ſince have ſteaded much: fo, of his gentleneſs, 
Knowing I lov'd my books, he furniſh'd me, 
From my own library, with volumes that 
J prize above my dukedom. 


Mira. | "Would I might 
But ever ſee that man! | 
Pro. Now I ariſe :— 


Sit ſtill, and hear the laſt of our ſea-ſorrow, 
Here in this iſland we arriv'd ; and here 


| Have I, thy ſchool-maſter, made thee more profit 


'Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not ſo careful. 


Mira. Heav'ns thank you for't! And now, I pray you, 


fir, 


| (For Rill *tis beating in my mind) y your reaſon 
For raiſing thus ſea-ſtorm? 


Pro, 
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Po - 5225 Know thus far forth.— 
By accident moſt ſtrange, bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 
Brought to this ſhore : and by my preſcience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar ; whoſe influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.— Here ceaſe more queſtions ; 
Thou art inclin'd to ſleep; tis a good dulneſs, 
And give it way ;—I know thou can'ſt not chooſe. — 


[MiRanDa feet. 


Come aveny, ſervant, come: I am ready now; 
Approach, my Ariel ; come, 


Enter Axis. 


=" All hail, great maſter ! grave fir, hail! I come 
To anſwer thy beſt pleaſure; be't to fly, 
To ſwim, to de into the fire, to ride 
On the curl'd clouds; to thy ſtrong bidding, talk 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pro, Haſt thou, ſpirit, 


Perform F to point the tempeſt that I bade thee? 


Ari. To every article. 
I boarded the king's ſhip; now on the beak, | 
Now in the waiſt, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement : Sometimes, I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the top- maſt, 
The yards and bowſprit, would I flame diſtinctly, 
Then meet, and join: Jove's lightnings, the precurſors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And ſight- out running were not: The fire, and cracks 
Of ſulphurous roaring, the moſt mighty Neptune 
Seem'd to beſiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident ſhake. 


Proc 
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Pro. My brave ſpirit! 
Who was ſo firm, ſo conſtant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reaſon ? 

Ari. Not a foul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and play'd 
Some tricks of deſperation: All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the veſſel, 
Then all a-fire with me: the king's ſon, Ferdinand, 
With hair up- ſtaring (then like reeds, not hair) 
Was the firſt man that leap'd ; cried, Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here. 

Pro, Why, that's my ſpirit! 
But was not this nigh ſhore ? 

Ari. Cloſe by, my maſter. 

Pro. But are they, Ariel, ſafe? 

Ari, Not a hair periſh'd ; 

On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſh, 

But freſher than before: and as thou bad'ſ me, 
In troops I have diſpers'd them *bout the iſle : 
The king's ſon have I landed by himſelf ; 
Whom I left cooling of the air with fighs, 

In an odd angle of the iſle, and fitting, 

His arms in this ſad knot. | 8 

Pro. Of the king's ſhip, 
The mariners, ſay, how thou haſt diſpos'd, 

And all the reſt o' the fleet? 

Ari. : Safely in harbour 
Ts the king's ſhip; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dſt me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the ſtill- vex'd Bermoothes, there ſhe's hid: 
The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd ; 

Whom, with a charm join'd to their ſuffer*d labour, 
I have left aſleep : and for the reſt o' the fleet, 
Which I diſpers'd, they all have met again; 


11 


And 
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And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 
Bound ſadly home for Naples; 
Suppoſing that they ſaw the king's ſhip wreck'd, 
And his great perſon periſk. 
Pro. Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly is perform'd ; but there's more Work: 
What is the time o' the day? 
Ari. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. 
Pro. At leaſt two glaſſes: The time *twixt fix and now, 


Muſt by us both be ſpent moſt preciouſly. 


Ari. 1s there more toil? Since thou doſt give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou haſt promis'd, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 

Pro. How now ? moody ? 


What is' t thou can'ſt demand? 


Ari. 6 My liberty. 
Pro. Before the time be out? no more. 
Ari. I pray thee 
Remember, I have done thee worthy ſervice 
Told thee no lies, made no miſtakings, ſerv'd 
Without or grudge, or grumblings : thou didſt promiſe 
To bate me a full year, 
Pro. Doſt thou forget 


From what a torment I did free thee ? 


. | No. 

Pro. Thou doſt; and think'ſt 
It much, to tread the ooze of the ſalt deep; 
To run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 
To do me buſineſs in the veins o' the earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt. 

Ari. I do not, fir. 

Pro. Thou lieſt, malignant thing! Haſt thou 1 
The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age, and envy, 
Was grown into a hoop ? haſt thou forgot her? 


Ari. 
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Ari. No, ir. 


Pro. Thou haſt: Where was ſhe born? ſpeak; 
tell me, 

Ari. Sir, in Argier. 

Prot 5 O, was ſhe ſo? muſt, 


Once in a month, recount what thou haſt been, 
Which thou forget'ſt. This damn'd witch, Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs manifold, and ſorceries terrible 

To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know'ſt, was baniſh'd ; for one thing ſhe did, 
They would not take her life: Is not this true? 

Ari. Ay, fir. 

Pro. This blue-ey'd hag was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by the ſailors : Thou, my ſlave, 

As thou report'ſt thyſelf, waſt then her ſervant: 
And, for thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand heſts, ſhe did confine thee, 

By help of her more potent miniſters, 

And in her moſt unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 

Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 

A dozen years; within which ſpace ſhe died, 

And left thee there; where thou didſt vent thy groans, 
As faſt as mill- wheels ſtrike: Then was this iſland, 
(Save for the ſon that ſne did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag- born) not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. | 

Ari. Yes ; Caliban her ſon. 

Pro. Dull thing, I fay ſo; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in ſervice. Thou beſt know'ſt > 
What torment I did find thee i in: thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breaſts 
Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment 
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To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo; it was mine art, 
When I arriv'd, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Ari. I thank thee, maſter. 

Pro. If thou more murmur, I will rend an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 

Thou haſt howl'd away twelve winters. 


Ari. Pardon, maſter 
I will be correſpondent to command, 
And do my ſpriting gently. 

Pro. Do ſo; and after two n 
I will diſcharge thee. 

Ari. That's my noble maſter! 


What ſhall I do? fay what ? what ſhall I do? 

Pro. Go make thyſelf like to a nymph o' the ſea; 
Be ſubject to no ſight but mine; inviſible 
To every eye-ball clſe. Go, take this ſhape, 
And hither come in't: hence, with diligence. 

[Exit ARIEL. 

Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou haſt ſlept well; 
Awake! : 

Mira. The ſtrangeneſs of your ſtory put | 4 
Heavineſs in me. 

Pro. - © Shake it off: Come on; 
We'll viſit Caliban, my ſlave, who never 


Mira. "Tis a villain, fir, 
I do not love to look on. . 
„ But, as tis, 


We cannot miſs him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood; and ſerves in offices 
That profit us. What, ho! ſlave! Caliban 
Thou earth, thou! ſpeak, 9 
| Cal, 
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Cal. [ Within.] There's wood enough within. 
Pro. Come forth, I ſay; there's other buſineſs for thee ; 
Come forth, thou tortoiſe! when ? 


Re. enter ARIEL, like @ water nymph, 


Fine apparition! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 
Art. My lord, it ſhall be done. Exit. 
Pro. Thou poiſonous ſlave, got by the devil himſelf 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth! 


Enter CALIBAN. 


Cal. As wicked dew as e' er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both! a ſouth-weſt blow on ye, 
And bliſter you all o'er! 

Pro. For this, be ſure, to-night chan ſhalt have cramps, 
$1de-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee : thou ſhalt be pinch'd | 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 
Than bees that made them. 

Cal, I muſt eat my dinner, 
This iſland's mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'ſt from me. When thou cameſt firſt, 
Thou ſtrok'dſt me, and mad'ſt much of me; would'ſt 

give me 

Water with berries in't; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the lets, 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov'd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' the iſle, 
The freſh ſprings, brine pits, barren place, and fertile; 
Curſed be I that did ſo!—AUll the charms | 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, hats, light on you! 
10 6 For 
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For I am all the ſubjects that you have, | 
Which firſt was mine own king: and here you ſty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The reſt of the iſland. | 

Pro. Thou moſt lying ſlave, 
Whom ftripes may move, not kindneſs: I have us'd thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care; and lodg'd thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didſt ſeek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho!—'wou'd it had been done! 
Thou didſt prevent me; I had peopled elſe 
This iſle with Calibans. 

Pro. Abhorred ſlave; 
Which any print of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didft not, ſavage, 
Know thine own meaning, but would'ſt gabble like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes _ | 
With words that made them known: But thy vile race, 
Though thou didſt learn, had that in't which good natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou 
Deſervedly confin'd into this rock, 
Who had'ſt deſerv'd more than a priſon. 

Cal. Vou taught me language; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe: The red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language! _ 

Pro. TR Hag-ſeed, hence ! 
Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, th' wert beſt, 
To anſwer other buſineſs. Shrug'ſt thou, malice 2 
If thou neglect'ſt, or doſt unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din, | 
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Cal. | No, pray thee !— 
I muſt obey : his art is of ſuch power, [ A/ide, 
It would control my dam's god Setebos, 
And make a vaſlal of him. 
Pro. So, ſlave; hence! 
[Exit CALIBAN. 


Re-enter ARIEL inviſible, playing and ſinging; FERDINAND 


following him. 
ARIEL'S Song. 


Come unto theſe yellow ſands, 


And then take hands : 
Court. ſied when you have, and kiſs'd, 
(The wild waves whiſt) 3 


Foot it featly here and there : 
And, feet ſprites, the burden bear. 


Hark, hark! 

Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. | | [difperſedly, 
The watch-dogs bark : 

Bur. Bowgh, wowgh. laiſper ſedly. 


Hark, hark ! I hear 
The ſtrain of ſtrutting chanticlere 
Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Fer, Where ſhould this muſick be? i' the air, or the 
earth ? 
Tt ſounds no more :—and ſure, it waits upon 
Some god of the iſland. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 
This muſick crept by me upon the waters 
Allaying both their fury, and my paſſion, 
With its ſweet air: thence I haye follow'd it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather : But 'tis gone. 
No, it begins again. | 
C | ARIEL 
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ARIEL ings, 

Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Thoſe are pearls, that avere his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſca-change 
Into ſomething rich and flrange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark ! now I hear them, - ding- dong, bell. 

[Burden, ding-dong. 

Fer. The ditty does remember my drown'd father ;— 
This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owes : — I hear it now above me. 

Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 

And fay, what thou ſeeſt yond'. 

Mira. What is't? a ſpirit? 

Lord, how. it looks about! Believe me, fir, 
It carries a brave form :—But *tis a ſpirit. 

Pro. No, wench ; it eats and ſleeps, and hath ſuch ſenſes 
As we have, ſuch : This gallant, which thou ſeeſt, 
Was in the wreck; and but he's ſomething ſtain'd 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'ſt call him 
A. goodly perſon : he hath loſt his fellows, 

And ſtrays about to find them. 

Mira. I might call him 
A thing divine; for bin natural 
I ever ſaw ſo noble; 

Pro. At goes on, [ A/ide, 
As my ſoul prompts it :—Spirit, fine ſpirit, I'll free thee 
Within two days for this. 

Fer. v1 furs, the goddeſs 
On whom theſe airs attend. Vouchſafe, my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this ifland 
And that you will ſome good inſtruction give, 
| How 
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How I may bear me here: My prime requeſt, 
Which I do laſt pronounce, is, O you wonder! 
It you be made, or no? 


Mira. No wonder, fir; 
But, certainly a maid. | | 
Fer. My language! heavens!— 


I am the beſt of them that ſpeak this ſpeech, 
Were I but where 'tis ſpoken. 

Pro, How ! the beſt ? 
What wert thou, if the king of Naples heard thee ? 

Fer. A ſingle thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee ſpeak of Naples: He does hear me; 
And, that he does, I weep: myſelf am Naples; 
Who with mine eyes, ne'er ſince at ebb, beheld 
The king my father wreck'd. 

Mira, Alack, for mercy! 

Fer, Yes, faith, and all his lords; the duke of Milan, 
And his brave ſon, being twain. 


Pro. | | The duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daughter, could control thee, 
If now *twere fit to do't :—At the firſt ſight [ A/ide, 


They have chang'd eyes :—Delicate Ariel, 
I'll ſet thee free for this !—A word, good ſir; 
I fear, you have done yourſelf ſome wrong: a word, 
Mira. Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently? This 
Is the third man that e'er I ſaw; the firſt 
That e'er I ſigh'd for: pity move my father 
| To be inclin'd my way! 
Fer. | O, if a virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The queen of Naples. 
Pro. | Soft, fir; dne word more.— 
They are both in either's powers : but this ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt uneaſy make, leſt too light winning [ A/ide. 
C 2 | Make 
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Make the prize light.—One word more; I charge thee, 
That thou attend me: thou doſt here uſurp 
The name thou ow'ſt not; and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this iſland, as a ſpy, to win it 
From me, the lord on't. | 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There's nothing ill can dwell in ſuch a temple ; 
If the ill ſpirit have ſo fair an houſe, 
Good things will ſtrive to dwell with't, 

Pro. Follow me.— | [To FERD. 
Speak not you for him; he's a traitor.— Come. 


I'll manacle thy neck and feet together: 


Sea-water ſhalt thou drink, thy food ſhall be 
The freſh-brook muſcles, wither'd roots, and huſks 
Wherein the acorn cradled: Follow. 
FF»... Noz 
I will reſiſt ſuch entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. | [ He draws. 
Mira. O dear father, 


Make not too raſh a trial of him, for 


He's gentle, and not fearful. 
Pro. What, I fay, 
My foot my tutor !—Put thy ſword up, traitor; 
Who mak'ſt a ſhew, but dar'ſt not ſtrike, thy conſcience 
Is ſo poſleſs'd with guilt : come from thy ward; 
For I can here diſarm thee with this ſtick, 
And make thy weapon drop. | 


Mira. | Beſeech you, father! 
Pro. Hence; hang not on my garments. 
Mira. Bir, have pity; 
I'Il be his ſurety. 
rs. | Silence: one word more 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee, What! 


An advocate for an impoſtor ? huſh! | 
Thou 
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Thou think'ſ, there are no more ſuch ſhapes as he, 
Having ſeen but him and Caliban : Fooliſh wench ! 
To the moſt of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 
Mira. My affections 
Are then moſt humble; I have no ambition 
To ſee a goodher man. 
Pro. Come on; obey : [To FERD. 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, | | 
And have no vigour in them, _ 
Fer. So they are: 
My foirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, or this man's threats, 
To whom I am ſubdu'd, are but hght to me, 
Might I but through my priſon once a day 
Behold this maid : all corners elſe o' the earth 
Let liberty make uſe of; ſpace enough 
Have I, in ſuch a priſon, | 
Pro. It works: Come on.— 
Thou haſt done well, fine Ariel Follow me.— 
[To FE RD. and MIR. 
Hark, what thou elſe ſhalt do me. [To ARIEL, 
Mira. he of comfort; 
My father's of a better nature, ſir, 
Than he appears by ſpeech; this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him. 
Pro. Thou ſhalt be as free 
As mountain winds : but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 
Ari. To the ſyllable. 
Pro. Come, follow: ſpeak not for him. [Exeunt. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 


— — — 


Another Part of the Iſland. 


Enter ALoNs0, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GONZALO, 
ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 


Gon. Beſeech you, fir, be merry: you have cauſe 
(So have we all) of joy; for our eſcape 
Is much beyond our loſs : Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day, ſome ſailor's wife, 
The maſters of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 
I mean our preſervation, few in millions 
Can ſpeak like us : then wiſely, good fir, weigh 
Our ſorrow with our comfort. 
Alon. | Pr'ythee, peace. 
Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
Ant. The viſitor will not give him o'er ſo, 
Seb. Look, he's winding up the watch of his wit; by 
and by it will ſtrike. 
Gon. Sir. 
Seb. One: Tell. 
Con. When every grief is entertain d, that's offer'd, 
Comes to the entertainer— 
Seb. A dollar. 
Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed you have ſpoken 
truer than you purpos'd. 
Seb. You have taken it wiſeher than I meant you ſhould, 
Gon. Therefore, my lord, — | 
Ant. Fie, what a ſpendthrift is he of his tongue! 
Alon. I pr'ythee, ſpare. 
Con. Well, I have done: But yet— 
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Seb. He will be talking. 


Ant, Which of them, he, or Adrian, for a good wager, 
firſt begins to crow ? 


Seb.. The old cock. 

Ant. The cockrel. 

Seb. Done: The wager ? 

Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match. 

Adr. Though this iſland ſeem to be deſert, — 
Seb. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ant. So you've pay'd. 

Adr. Uninhabitable, and almoſt inacceſſible,— 
Seb. Yet, 

Adr. Yet— 


Ant. He could not mils it. 


Adr. It muſt needs be of ſubtle, tender, and delicate 
temperance. 8 


Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. Ay, and a ſubtle; as he moſt learnedly deliver'd. 
Adr. The air breathes upon us here moſt ſweetly, 

+ Seb, As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 
Ant. Or, as 'twere perfum'd by a fen. 


Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life, 
Ant. True; ſave means to live. 


Seb. Of that there's none, or little. 

Gon. How luſh and luſty the graſs looks? how green? 
Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in't. 

Ant. He miſſes not much. 

Seb. No; he doth but miſtake the truth totally. 


Gon. But the rarity of it is (Which! is indeed almoſt be- 
yond credit,) 


Seb. As many vouch'd rarities are. 
Gon. That our garments, being, as they were, drench'd 
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in the ſea, hold 8 their freſhneſs, and 
gloſſes; being rather new dy' d, than ftain'd with ſalt water. 
Ant. If but one of his pockets could ſpeak, would it 
not ſay, he lies? 
Seb. Ay, or very falſely pocket up his report. 

Gon. Methinks, our garments are now as freſh as when 
we put them on firſt in Africk, at the marriage of the 
king's fair daughter Claribel to the king of Tunis. 

Seb. Twas a ſweet marriage, and we proſper well in 
our return, 7 

Adr. Tunis was never grac'd before with ſuch a para- 
gon to their queen. 

Gon. Not ſince widow Dido's time. 

Ant. Widow? a pox o' that! How came that widow 
in? Widow Dido! 

Seb, What if he had ſaid, 2 ZEneas too? good 
lord, how you take it! 

Adr. Widow Dido, ſaid you? you make me ſtudy of 
that ; She was of Carthage, not of Tunis, | 

Gon. This Tunis, ſir, was Carthage, 

Adr. Carthage? 

Gon. I aſſure you, Carthage. | 

Ant. His word 1s more than the miraculous harp, 

Seb. He hath rais'd the wall, and houſes too. 

Ant. What impoſſible matter will he make eaſy next ? 

Seb, T think, he will carry this ifland home in his 
pocket, and give it his ſon for an apple. 

Ant. And, ſowing the kernels of it in the fea, bring 
forth more iſlands. 

Gon. Ay? 

Ant, Why, in good time, 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments ſeem 
now as freſh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage 
of your daughter, who is now queen. 


Ant, 
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Ant. And the rareſt that e er came there. 

Seb. Bate, I beſeech you, widow Dido. 

Ant. O, widow Dido; ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, fir, my doublet as freſh as the firſt day I 
wore it? I mean, in a ſort. 

Ant. That ſort was well fiſh'd for. 

Gon. When I wore it at your daughter's marriage? 
Alon. You cram theſe words into mine ears, againſt 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe: Would I had never 
Marry'd my daughter there! for, coming thence, 

My ſon is loſt ; and, in my rate, ſhe too, 
Who is fo far from Italy remov'd, 

I ne*er again ſhall ſee her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what ftrange fiſh 
Hath made his meal on thee ! 

Fran. | Sir, he may live 
I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 

And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted 

The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him: his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himſelf with his good arms in luſty ftroke 

To the ſhore, that o'er his wave-worn baſis bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve him: I not count, 

He came alive to land, 

Alon. No, no, he's gone, 

Seb. Sir, you may thank yourſelf for this great loſs ; 
That would not bleſs our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather loſe her to an African; 

Where ſhe, at leaſt, is baniſh'd from your eye, 
Who hath cauſe to wet the grief on't. 

Aion. © Pr'ythee, peace. 

Seb. You were kneel'd to, and importun'd otherw iſe 
By all of us; and the fair ſoul herſelf | 
Weigh'd, 
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Weighed, between lothneſs and obedience, at 


Which end o' the beam ſhe'd bow. We have loſt your 
{on, 

I fear, for ever: Milan and Naples have 

More widows in them of this buſineſs making, 

Than we bring men to comfort them: the fault's 


Your own. 
Alon. So is the deareſt of the loſs. 
Gon. | My lord Sebaſtian, 


The truth you ſpeak doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 
And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the ſore, 
When you ſhould bring the plaſter. 
Seb. | Very well, 
Ant. And moſt chirurgeonly. 
Con. It is foul weather in us all, good ſir, 
When you are cloudy. | 
Seb. Foul weather ? 
Ant. Very foul. 
Gon, Had I a —— of this iſle, my lord, — 
Ant. He'd ſow it with nettle-ſeed. 
Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 
Gon. And were the king of it, What would I do? 
Seb. *Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 
Gon. I' the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffick 
Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate; 
Letters ſhould not be known; no ule of ſervice, 
Of riches or of poverty ; no contracts, 
Succeſſions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation ; all men idle, all; 
And women too; but innocent and Amick 


Seb, And yet he would be king on't. 
Ant. 
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Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning. 

Gon. All things in common nature ſhould produce 
Without ſweat or endeavour : treaſon, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature ſhould bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. ; 

Seb. No marrying 'mong his ſubjects ? 

Ant. None, man: all idle; whores, and knaves. 

Gon. I would with ſuch perfection govern, fir, 
To excel the golden age. 


Seb. Save his majeſty! 
Ant. Long live Gonzalo! 
Gon. And, do you mark me, ſir?— 


Alon. Pr'ythee, no more; thou doſt talk nothing to me. 
Gon. I do well believe your highneſs; and did it to 


miniſter occaſion to theſe gentlemen, who are of ſuch 
ſenſible and nimble gs, that they always uſe to laugh 


at nothing. 
Ant. Twas you we laugh'd at. 


Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am no- 


thing to you; ſo you may continue, and laugh at nothing 
ſtill. 

Ant. What a blow was there given? 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 


Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle; you would 


lift the moon out of her ſphere, if ſhe would continue in 
it five weeks without changing. 


Enter ARIEL #nviſible, playing ſolemn muſick, 
Seb. We would ſo, and then go a bat- fowling. 
Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 
Gon. No, I warrant you; I will not adventure my diſ- 
150 cretion 
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cretion ſo weakly, Will you laugh me aſleep, for I am 
very heavy ? 

Ant. Go ſleep, and hear us. 

[ AI lee but ALON. SEB. and ANT, 

Alon. What, all ſo ſoon aſleep! I with mine eyes 
Would, with themſelves, ſhut up my on 1 find, 
They are inclin'd to do ſo, 

Seb. Pleaſe you, ſir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it: 
It ſeldom viſits ſorrow; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. 
Ant, We two, my lord, 
Will guard your perſon, while you take your reſt, 
And watch your ſafety. 
Alon. Thank you: Wond'rous heavy .,— 
[ALONS0 ſleeps. Exit ARIEL. 

Seb. What a ſtrange drowſineſs poſſeſſes them? 

Ant, It 1s the Cy o' the climate. 

Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eye-lids ſink ? I find not 
Myſelf diſpos'd to ſleep. 

Ant. Nor I; my ſpirits are nimble. 
They fell together all, as by conſent ; | 
They dropp'd, as by a thunder-ſtroke. What might, 
Worthy Sebaſtian ?—O, what might ?—No more ;— 

And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face, 

What thou ſhould'ſt be: the occaſion ſpeaks thee ; and 
My ſtrong imagination ſees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. | 

Seb. What, art thou waking ? 

Ant. Do you not hear me ſpeak ? | 

Seb, | I do; and, ſurely, 
It is a ſleepy language; and thou ſpeak'ſt 
Out of thy ſleep: What is it thou didſt ſay? | 

| This 
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This is a ſtrange repoſe, to be aſleep 
With eyes wide open; ſtanding, ſpeaking, moving, 
And yet ſo faſt aſleep. 

Ant, Noble Sebaſtian, 

Thou let'ſt thy fortune fleep—die rather; wink'{ 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb, Thou doſt ſnore diſtinctly ; 
There's meaning in thy ſnores, 

Ant. I am more ſerious than my cuſtom : you 
Muſt be ſo too, if heed me ; which to do, 
Trebles thee o'er. 

Seb. Well; J am ſtanding water. 

Ant. T'll teach you how to flow. 
= Do ſo; to ebb, 
Hereditary ſloth inſtructs me. 

Ant. F + RA | 
If you but knew, how you the purpoſe cheriſh, 
Whiles thus you mock it! how, in ftripping it, 
You more inveſt it! Ebbing men, indeed, 

Moſt often do ſo near the bottom run, 
By their own fear, or ſloth. 

Seb, Pr'ythee, ſay on: 
The ſetting of thine eye, and cheek, proclaim 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. Thus, ſir: 
Although this lord of weak remembrance, this 
(Who ſhall be of as little memory, 

When he 1s earth'd,) hath here almoſt perſuaded 
(For he's a ſpirit of perſuaſion only,) 
The king, his ſon's alive; *tis as impoſſible 
That he's undrown'd, as he that ſleeps here, ſwims, 
Seb. I have no hope 
That he's undrown'd, 
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Ant. O, out of that no hope, 
What great hope have you! no hope, that way, is 
Another way ſo high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
But doubts diſcovery there. Will you grant with me, 
That Ferdinand 1s drown'd ? 


Seb. He's gone, 

Ant. | Then, tell me, 
Who's the next heir of Naples? 

Seb. 1 Claribel. 


Ant. She that is queen of Tunis; ſhe that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man's life; ſhe that from Naples 
Can have no note, unleſs the ſun were poſt, 

(The man i' the moon's too flow,) till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable ; ſhe, from whom 

We were all ſea- ſwallow'd, though ſome caſt again 
And, by that, deſtin'd to perform an act, 

Whereof what's paſt is prologue z what to come, 

In yours and my diſcharge. 

Seb. What ſtuff is this? How ſay you? 
*Tis true, my brother's daughter's queen of Tunis; . 
So is ſhe heir of Naples; twixt which regions 
There is ſome ſpace. 

Ant. A ſpace whoſe every cubit 
Seems to cry out, How ſhall that Claribel 
Meaſure us back to Naples? Keep in Tunis, 

And let Sebaſtian wake !—Say, this were death 

That now hath ſeiz'd them; why, they were no worſe 
Than now they are: There be, that can rule Naples, 
As well as he that ſleeps; lords, that can prate 

As amply, and unneceſſarily, 

As this Gonzalo ; I myſelf could make 

A chough of as Jeep chat, O, that you bore 
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The mind that I do! what a ſleep were this 
For your advancement ! Do you underſtand me ? 

Seb, Methinks, I do. 

Ant. : And how does your content. 
Tender your own good fortune ? 

Seb, I remember, 
You did ſupplant your brother Proſpero. 

Ant. True: 
And, look, how well my garments ſit upon me; 
Much feater than before: My brother's ſervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 

Seb. But, for your conſcience— 

Ant. Ay, Sir; where lies that ? if it were a kybe, 
Twould put me to my ſlipper; But I feel not 
This deity in my boſom : twenty conſciences, 
That ſtand *twixt me and Milan, candy'd be they, 
And melt, ere they moleſt ! Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he hes upon, 

If he were that which now he's like; whom TI, 
With this obedient ſteel, three inches of it, 

Can lay to bed for ever: whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put | 
This ancient morſel, this fir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our courſe. For all the reſt, 
They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk ; 
They'll tell the clock to any buſineſs that: 

We lay befits the hour. | 

Seb, Thy caſe, dear friend, 
Shall be my precedent; as thou got'ſt Milan, 

I'll come by Naples. Draw thy ſword : one ſtroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou pay'ſt; 
And I the king ſhall love thee. 
Ani. 
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And when I rear my hand, do you the like 
To fall it on Gonzalo, 
Seb. O, but one word. 
[ They converſe apart. 


Muck. Re-enter ARIEL „ inviſible. 


Ari. My maſter through his art foreſees the danger 
That theſe. his friends, are in; and ſends me forth, 
(For elſe his project dies,) to keep them living. 
[Sings in Gon zaLo's ear, 
While you here do ſnoring lie, 
Open- ey' d conſpiracy 
His time doth take : 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off flumber, and beware : 
| Awake ! awake ! 
Ant. Then let us both be ſudden. 
Gon. Now, good angels, preſerve the king! [They awake, 
Alon. Why, how now, ho! awake! Why are you drawn ? 
Wherefore this ghaſtly looking ? 
Gon. What's the matter? 
Seb. Whiles we ſtood here ſecuring your repoſe, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burſt of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions ; did it not wake you ? 
It ſtruck mine ear moſt terribly. 
Alon. N | Fheard nothing. 
Ant. O, *twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 
To make an earthquake! ſure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. | 
Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 
Gon. Upon mine honour, fir, I heard a humming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me : 
IT ſhak' d you, fir, and cry'd; as mine eyes open'd, 
Es | | I ſaw 
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I ſaw their weapons drawn :—there was a noiſe, ' 
That's verity : *Beſt ſtand upon our guard ; 
Or that we quit this place : let's draw our weapons. 

Alon. Lead off this ground; and let's make further ſearch 
For my poor ſon. . 
| Gon. Heavens keep him from theſe beaſts ! 
For he is, ſure, i' the iſland. | 

Alon, Lead away. 

Ari. Proſpero my lord ſhall know what I have done: 


| 8 [Ade 
So, king, go ſafely on to ſeek thy ſon. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
Another Part of the Itand. | 
Enter CALIBAN, with a burden of wood. 
A of thunder beard. 


Cal. All the infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a diſeaſe ! His ſpirits hear me, 

And yet I needs muſt curſe. But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin ſhows, pitch me i' the mire, 
Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unleſs he bid them ; but 

For every trifle are they ſet upon me : 

Sometime like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall ; ſometime am I 
All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues, 
Do hiſs me into madneſs :—Lo! now! lo! 


D Enter 
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Enter TRINcULo. 


Here comes a ſpirit of his; and to torment me, 
For bringing wood in fomly : I'll fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here's neither buſh nor ſhrub, to bear off any 
weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing ; I hear it ſing i 
the wind: yond” ſame black cloud, yond' huge one, looks 
like a foul bumbard that would ſhed his liquor. If it 
ſhould thunder, as it did before, I know not where to 
hide my head: yond' fame cloud cannot chooſe but fall 
by pailfyls.—What have we here? a man or a fiſh? Dead 
or alive? A fiſh: he ſmells like a fiſh; a very ancient and 
fiſh-like ſmell ; a kind of, not of the neweſt, Poor-John. 
A. ſtrange fiſh ! Were I in England now (as once I was), 
and had but this fiſh painted, not a holiday fool there but 
would give a piece of ſilver: there would this monſter 
make a man; any ſtrange beaſt there makes a man: when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to ſee a dead Indian, Legg'd like a 
man! and his fins like arms! Warm, o' my troth! I do 
now let looſe my opinion, hold it no longer; this is no 
fiſh, but an iſlander, that hath lately ſuffer” d by a thun- 
der- bolt. ¶ Thunder.] Alas! the ſtorm is come again: my 
beſt way is to creep under his gaberdine; there is no 
other ſhelter hereabout: Miſery acquaints a man with 
ſtrange bedfellows : I will here ſhroud, till the dregs of 
the ſtorm be paſt. | | | 


Enter STEPHAN o, e a-bottle 3 in his band. 
7 ſhall no more to ſea, to ſea, 


Here ſhall I die a: ſbore; 
This! is a very ſeurvy tune to ſing at a man- s funeral : 
Well, here's my comfort. | | [ Drinks, 


The 
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The maſter, the ſwabber, the boatſwain, and I, 
The gunner, and his mate, 

Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us car d for Kate: | 
For ſhe had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, Go, hang : 

She low'd not the ſavour of tar nor of pitch, 

Yet a tailor might ſcratch her where. e er ſhe did itch : 

Then to ſea, boys, and let her go bang. 
This is a ſcuryy tune too: But here's my comfort. 8 
| C Drinks. 

Cal. Do not torment me: O | 

Ste. What's the matter? Have we devils here ? 

Do you put tricks upon us with favages, and men of 
Inde? Ha! I have not ſcap'd drowning, to be afeard now 
of your four legs; for it hath been ſaid, As proper a man 
as ever went on four legs, cannot make him give 3 
and it ſhall be ſaid fo again, while Stephano — 
noſtrils. 

Cal. The ſpirit t torments me: O! 

Ste. This is ſome monſter of the ifle, with four legs; 
who hath got, as I take it, an ague: Where the devil 
ſhould he learn our language? I will give him ſome re- 
lief, if it be but for that : If I can recover him, and keep 
him tame, and get to Naples with him, he's a preſent for 
any emperor that ever trod on neat's-leather.. 

Cal. Do not torment me, pr'ythee; 

I'll bring my wood home faſter. 

Ste. He's in his fit now; and does not talk after the 
wiſeſt. He ſhall taſte of my bottle: if he have never 
drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit: if I 
can recover him, and keep him tame, I will not take too 
much for him ; he mall pay for him that hath him, and 
that ſoundly. | 
D 2 | | Cal, 


2 
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Cal. Thou doſt me yet but little hurt; thou wilt 

Anon, 1 know it by thy trembling : 

Now Proſper works upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is 
that which will give language to you, cat; open your 
mouth : this will thake your ſhaking, I can tell you, and 
that ſoundly : you cannot tell who's your friend ; open 
your chaps again, 

Trin. I ſhould know that voice: It ſhould be—But he 
is drown'd ; and theſe are devils: O! defend me !— 

Ste. Four legs, and two voices; a moſt delicate mon- 
ſter! His forward voice now is to ſpeak well of his friend; 
his backward voice 1s to utter foul ſpeeches, and to de- 
tract. If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, I 
will help his ague : Come, ——Amen ! I will pour ſome 
in thy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano.— | 
Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy! mercy! 

This is a devil, and no monſter; I will leave him; I have 
no long ſpoon. 

Trin. Stephano !—if thou beeſt Stephano, touch me, 
and ſpeak to me; for I am Trinculo ;—be not afeard,— 
thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beeſt Trinculo, come forth; I'll pull thee 
by the leſſer legs: if any be Trinculo's Tory theſe are 
they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed: How cam'ſ thou 
to be the ſiege of this moon-calf? Can he vent Trinculos ? 

Trin. I took him to be kill'd with a thunder-froke :— 
But art thou not drown'd, Stephano? I hope now, thou 
art not drown'd. Is the ſtorm over-blown? I hid me 
under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine, for fear of the 


ſtorm: And art thou living, n O Stephano, two 
e 'ſcap'd ! | 


) 


Ste, 
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Ste. Pr'ythee, do not turn me about, my ſtomach is not 
conſtant. 

Gal, Theſe be fine things, an if they be not ſprites. 
That's a brave god, and bears celeſtial liquor: 

I will kneel to him. 

Ste. How did'ſt thou *ſcape ? How cam'ſt thou hither? ? 
ſwear by this bottle, how thou cam'ſ hither. I eſcap'd 
upon a butt of ſack, which the ſailors heav'd over- board, 
by this bottle! which I made of the bark of a tree, with 
mine own hands, ſince I was caſt a-ſhore. 

Cal, I'll ſwear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True ſubject ; for the liquor is not earthly. 

Ste. Here; ſwear then how thou eſcap'dſt. 

Trin. Swam a-ſhore, man, like a duck ; I can ſwim like 
a duck, I'll be ſworn, 

Ste. Here, kiſs the book: Though thou canſt ſwim like 
a duck, thou art made like a gooſe. 

Trin. O Stephano, haſt any more of this? 

Ste. The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a rock by 
the ſea-ſide, where my wine is hid. How now, moon- 
calf ? how does thine ague ? 

Cal, Haſt thou not dropp'd from heaven ? 

Ste. Out o' the moon, I do aſſure thee: I was the man 
in the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have ſeen thee in her, and I do adore thee : 

My miſtreſs ſhew'd me thee, thy dog, and buſh. 

Ste. Come, ſwear to that; kiſs the book: I will furniſh 
it anon with new contents : ſwear. 

Trin. By. this good light, this is a very ſhallow mon- 
{ter :—T afeard of him ?—a very weak monſter :—The man 


3* the moon ?—a moſt poor credulous monſter: - Well 


drawn, monſter, in good ſooth. 
Cal. I'll ſhew thee every fertile inch o' the iſland ; 
Ang k kiſs thy foot: I pr'ythee, be my god. 
| D 3 Trin. 
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Trin. By this light, a moſt perfidious and drunken 
monſter; when his god's aſleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Cal. T'll kiſs thy foot: I'll ſwear myſelf thy ſubject. 

Ste. Come on then; down, and ſwear. 

Trin. I ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy-headed 
monſter: A moſt ſcurvy monſter! I could find in my heart 
to beat him,— 

Ste. Come, kiſs. 

Trin. —but that the poor monſter's in drink: 

An abominable monſter ! w_ 
Cal. I'll ſhew thee the beſt ſprings; I'll pluck thee 
berries ; 
T'!l fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve ! 
I'll bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wond'rous man. | 

Trin. A moſt ridiculous monſter; to make a wonder of 
a poor drunkard. 

Cal. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- nuts; 

Shew thee a jay's neſt, and inſtruct thee how | 

To ſnare the nimble marmozet; I'll bring thee 

To cluſt'ring filberds, and ſometimes I'll get thee 

Young ſea-mells from the. rock : Wilt thou go with 
| me ? 

Ste. I pr'ythee now, lead the way, without any more 
talking.—Trinculo, the king and all our company elſe 
being drown'd, we will inherit here.—Here; bear my 
bottle. Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by 
again. | | 

Cal. Farewell maſter ; farewell farewell. 

[Sings drunkenly, 

Trin. A howling monſter; a drunken monſter, 


Cal. 
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Cal. No move dams I'll make for fiſh; 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor ſcrape-trenchering, nor waſh difh ; 
Ban Ban, Ca Caliban, 
Has a new maſter Get a new man. 


Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, hey- 
day, freedom 


Ste. O brave monſter! lead the way. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 


"> 
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Before Prof] pero's Cell. 
Enter FERDINAND, bearing a log. 


Fer. There be ſome ſports are painful; but their labour 

Delight in them ſets off : ſome kinds of baſeneſs 

Are nobly undergone ; and moſt poor matters 

Point to rich ends. This my mean taſk would be 
As heavy to me, as tis odious ; but 

The miſtreſs, which I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 

And makes my labours pleaſures : O, ſhe is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed; 

And he's compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 
Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile them up, 

Upon a ſore injunction : My ſweet miſtreſs 

Weeps when ſhe ſees me work; and fays, ſuch baſeneſs 

Had ne'er like Executor. I forget : 

But theſe ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labours ; 

Moſt buſy- leſs, when I do it. a 


Enter MIRANDA; and PROSPERO at à diſtance. 


Mira. | Alas, now! pray you, 
Work not ſo hard: I would, the lightning had 
Burnt up thoſe logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile ! 
Pray, ſet it down, and reſt you: when this burns, 

will weep for having weary'd you: My father 
Is hard at ſtudy; pray now, reſt yourſelf ; 
He's ſafe for theſe three hours. 

Fer. 1 | O moſt dear miſtreſs, 
The ſun will ſet, before I ſhall diſcharge 
What I muſt ſtrive to do. 


Mira. 
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Mira. If you'll ſit down, 
I'Il bear your logs the while: Pray, give me that; 
T'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature: 
J had rather crack my ſinews, break my back, 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo, 
While I ſit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me 
As well as it does you: and I ſhould do it 
With much more eaſe; for my good will is to it, 
And yours againſt. 


Pro. Poor worm ! thou art infected ; 
This viſitation ſhews it. 
Mira. You look wearily. 


Fer. No, noble miſtreſs ; tis freſh morning with me, 
When you are by at night. I do beſeech you, 
(Chiefly, that I might ſet it in my prayers,) 

What is your name? 


Mira. | Miranda: * my father, 
I have broke your heſt to ſay ſo! 


Fer. Admir'd ee 
Indeed, the top of admiration; worth wo 
What's deareſt to the world ! Full many a lady 
I have ey'd with beſt regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath. into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for ſeveral virtues 
Have I lik'd ſeveral women; never any 
With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 
Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ow'd, 
And put it to the foil : But you, O you, 
So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created 
Of every creature's beſt, 
Mira. | I do not know 
One of my ſex; no woman' s face remember, 


Save, 
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What I deſire to give; and much leſs taxe, 
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Save, from my glaſs, mine own ; nor have I ſeen 
More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 
And my dear father; how features are abroad, 
I am ſkill-lefs of; but, by my modeſty, 
(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wiſh ' 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a ſhape, 
Beſides yourſelf, to like of: But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
Therein forget. 
Fer. I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda ; I do think, a king ; 
(I would, not ſo!) and would no more endure 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 
The fleſh-fly blow my mouth.—Hear my ſoul ſpeak — 
The very inſtant that I ſaw you, did 
My heart fly to your ſervice; there reſides, 
To make me flave to it; 1 3 for your ſake, 
Am I this patient log- man 
Mira. | Do you love me ? 
Fer, O heaven, O earth, bear witneſs to this ſound, 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
If I ſpeak true; if hollowly, invert 
What beſt is boded me, to miſchief ! I, 
Beyond all limit of what elſe i' the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you, 


Mira. I am a fool, 
To weep at what I am glad of. | 
Pro. Fair encounter 


Of two moſt rare affections! Heavens rain grace 

On that which breeds between them! 
Fer. Wherefore weep you? 
Mira. At mine unworthineſs, that dare not offer 


What 
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What I ſhall die to want: But this is trifling 

And all the more it ſeeks to hide itſelf, 

The bigger bulk it thews. Hence, baſnful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 

You may deny me; but I'll be your ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. 


Fer. | My miſtreſs, deareſt, 
And I thus humble ever, 
Mira. My huſband then? 


Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e'er of freedom: here's my hand. 
Mira. And, mine, with my heart in't: ANG now farewell, 
Till half an hour hence. 
Fer. A thouſand ! thouſand ! 
[ Exeunt FER. and MIR. 
Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
Who are ſurpriz'd with all; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. T Il to my book ; 
For yet, ere ſupper time, mult I perform 
Much buſineſs appertaining. Ext. 


SCENE II. 
Another Part of the Iſland, 


Enter STEPHANO and TRINCULO; CALIBAN following 
with a bottle, 


Ste. Tell not me ;—when the butt is out, we will drink 
water; not a drop before : therefore bear up and board 
*em : Servant-monſter, drink to me. 

Trin. neee the folly of this iſland ! They 

ſay, 
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gay, there's but five upon this iſle : we are three of them; 
it the other two be brain'd like us, the ſtate totters. 

Ste. Drink, ſervant-monſter, when I bid thee; thy eyes 
are almoſt ſet in thy head. 

Trin. Where ſhould they be ſet elſe? he were a brave 

monſter indeed, if they were ſet in his tail. 
Ste. My man-monſter hath drown'd his tongue in ſack: 
for my part, the ſea cannot drown me: I ſwam, ere I 
could recover the ſhore, five-and-thirty leagues, off and 
on, by this light. Thou ſhalt be my lieutenant, monſter, 

or my ſtandard, | 
Jin. Yourhieutenant, if you liſt ; he's no ſtandard. 

Ste, We'll not run, monſièur monſter. | ; 

Trin. Nor go neither: but you'll lie, like dogs; and 
yet ſay nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, ſpeak once in thy life, if thou beeſt a 
good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour ? Let me lick thy ſhoe : 
I'll not ſerve him, he is not valiant. | 

Trin. Thou lieſt, moſt ignorant monſter; I am in caſe 
to juſtle a conſtable : Why, thou deboſh'd fiſh thou, was 
there ever man a coward, that hath drunk ſo much ſack . 
as I to-day ? Wilt thou tell a monſtrous lie, being but half 
a fiſh, and half a monſter ? 
Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! wilt thou let him, my 
lord? 

Trin. Lord, quoth he !—that a monſter ſhould be fuch 
a natural ! | 

Cal. Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I pr'ythee. 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head ; if 
you prove a mutineer, the next tree—The poor N 8 
my ſubject, and he ſhall not ſuffer indignity. 

Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd | 
To hearken once again the ſuit 1 made thee ? 


Ste. 
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Ste. Marry will I: kneel, and repeat it; I will ſtand, 
and fo ſhall Trinculo, 


Cal. As I told thee | 
Before, I am ſubject to a tyrant ; ? 
A ſorcerer, that by his cunning hath 
Cheated me of the iſland. | 
Ari. Thou left. F 
Cal. Thou lieſt, thou jeſting monkey, thou; 
I would, my valiant maſter would deſtroy thee : 
I do not lie. 
Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his tale, 
by this hand, I will ſupplant ſome of your teeth. 
Trin. Why, I ſaid nothing. 
Ste. Mum then, and no more.—[ To CALIBAN,] 
Proceed. 
Cal, I fay, by ſorcery he got this iſſe; 
From me he got it. If thy greatneſs will 
Revenge it on him— for, I know, thou dar ſt; 
But this thing dare not, 
Ste. That's moſt certain. 
Cal. Thou ſhalt be lord of it, and I'll ſerve thee. 
Ste. How now ſhall this be compa(ſs'd ? Can'ſt thou 
bring me to the party? 
Cal, Yea, yea, my lord; Tl yield him thee aſleep, 
Where thou may'ſ knock a nail into his head. 
Ari. Thou lieſt, thou canſt not. 
Cal. What a py'd ninny's this? Thou ſcurvy patch — 
I do beſeech thy greatneſs, give him blows, 
And take his bottle from him: when that's gone, 
He ſhall drink nought but brine; for I'll not mew him 
Where the quick freſhes are. 
Ste. Trinculo, run into no further dagger: interrupt 


the 


Enter ARIEL, inviſible. | 1 
1 
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the monſter one word further, and, by this hand, I'll turn 
my mercy out of doors, and make a ſtock-fiſh of thee. 

Trin. Why, what did I? I did nothing; I'll go further off. 

Ste. Didſt thou not ſay, he lied? 

Ari. Thou lieſt. 

Ste. Do I fo? take thou that. ¶ tries him.) As you like 
this, give me the lie another time. 

Trin. I did not give the lie: — Out o' your wits, and 
hearing too ?——A pox o' your bottle! this can ſack, 
and drinking do.—A murrain on your monſter, and the 
devil take your fingers ! 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale. Pr'ythee ſtand 
further off. 

Cal. Beat him enough: after a little time, 

I'll beat him too, 
Ste. Stand further.—Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, tis a cuſtom with him 
I' the afternoon to ſleep: there thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz d his books; or with a log 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch him with a ſtake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife: Remember, 
Firſt to poſſeſs his books; for without them 
He's but a ſot, as I am, nor hath not 

One ſpirit to command: They all do hate him, 
As rootedly as I : Burn but his books; 

He has brave utenſils, (for ſo he calls them,) 
Which, when he has a houſe, he'll deck withal. 
And that moſt deeply to conſider, is 

The beauty of his daughter; he himſelf 

Calls her a non-pareil: I ne'er ſaw woman, 
But only Sycorax my dam, and ſhe; 

But ſhe as far ſurpaſſeth Sycorax, DB 

As greateſt does leaſt, 
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Ste. Is it ſo brave a laſs? 

Cal. Ay, lord ; ſhe will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste, Monſter, I will kill this man: his daughter and I 


will be king and queen; (ſave our graces !) and Trincuto 


and thyſelf ſhall be vice-roys :—Doſt thou like the 105. 
Trinculo? 


Trin. Excellent. 


Ste. Give me thy hand; I am ſorry I beat thee : but, 
while thou liv'ſt, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal. Within this half hour will he be aſleep; 
Wilt thou deſtroy him then ? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honour. 

Ari. This will I tell my maſter. 

Cal. Thou mak'ſt me merry: I am full of pleaſure ; 
Let us be jocund : Will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-ere? 

Ste. At thy requeſt, monſter, I will do reaſon, any 


reaſon ; Come on, Trinculo, let us ſing. [ Sings. 
Flout em, and ſtout em; and ſtout em, and flout em; 
Thought is free. 


Cal. That's not the tune. 
[ARIEL plays the tune on a tabor and Pipe. 

Ste. What is this ſame ? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the pic- 
ture of No-body. | 

Ste. F thou beeſt a man, ſhew thyſelf in thy likeneſs : 
if thou beeſt a devil, take't as thou liſt. 

Trin. O, forgive me my ſins! 

Ste. He that dies, pays all debts: I defy thee :— 
Mercy upon us ! 
Cal. Art thou afeard? 

Ste. No, monſter, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard; the iſle is full of noiſes, 
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Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twangling inſtruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and ſometime voices, 
That, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 
Will make me ſleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and ſhew riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I wak'd, 
I cry'd to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave n to me, where I 
ſhall have my muſick for nothing. 

Cal. When Proſpero is deſtroy'd. 

Ste. That ſhall be by and by: I remember the ſtory. 

Trin. The ſound is going away: let's follow it, and 
after, do our work. 

Ste, Lead, monſter; we'll follow.—I would, I could 
ſee this taborer : he lays it on. 

Trin. Wilt come? I'll follow, Stephano. [Exeunts 


SCENE III. 
Another Part of the Iſland. 


Enter ALONSO, SEBASTIAN, ANTONIO, GONZALO, 
ADRIAN, FRANCISCO, and others. 


Gon. By'r lakin, I can go no further, Sir; 
My old bones ache : here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-rights, and meanders! by your patience, 
I needs muſt reſt me. 

Alon, Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
To the dulling of my ſpirits : fit down, and reſt. 
Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd, ESE 

Whom 
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Whom thus we ſtray to find; and the ſea mocks 
Our fruſtrate ſearch on land: Well, let him go. 
Ant. I am LR. glad that he's ſo out of hope. 
[Afide to SEBASTIAN. 
Do not, for one repulſe, forego the purpoſe 
That you reſolv'd to effect. 


Seb. The next advantage 
Will we take thoroughly. 
Ant. Let it be to- night; ; 


For, now they are oppreſs'd with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, uſe ſuch vigilance, 
As when they are freſh. / 


Seb. I fay, to- night: no more. 
Solemn and flrange muſick; and PROSPER O above, invifible. 


Enter ſeveral ſtrange Shapes, bringing in a banquet; they 


dance about it with gentle actions of ſalutation ; and, invit- 
ing the king, &c. to eat, they depart. 
Alon. What harmony is this? my good friends, hark 
Gon. Marvellous ſweet muſick ! 
Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens! What were 
theſe ? 
Seb. A living drollery : Now I will balleve, 
That there are unicorns; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phœnix' throne ; one pheenjx *; 
At this hour reigning there. 
r I'll believe both; 
And what does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be ſworn *tis true : Travellers ne'er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them, 
Gon. If in Naples 
I ſhould report this now, would they believe me? 
If I ſhould fay, I faw ſuch iſlanders, 
(For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland,) 
Who, though they are of monſtrous ſhape, yet, note, 
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Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you ſhall find 
Many, nay, almoſt any. 
Pro. Honeſt lord, 
Thou haſt ſaid well; for ſome of you there preſent, 
Are worſe than devils. L[Alide. 

Alon. I cannot too much muſe, 

Such ſhapes, ſuch geſture, and ſuch ſound, expreſſing 
(Although they want the uſe of tongue, ) a kind 
Of excellent dumb diſcourſe. 

Pro. Praiſe in departing. _ 

Frau. They vaniſh'd ſtrangely. 

Seb. No matter, ſince 
They have left their viands behind; for we have ſto- 

machs.— 
Will't pleaſe you taſte of what 1s here? 

Alon, Not I. 

Gon. Faith, fir, you need not fear: When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers, 
Dew-lapp'd like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of fleſh ? or that there were ſuch men, 

Whoſe heads ſtood in their breaſts? which now we find, 
Each putter-out on five for one, will bring us 
Good warrant of. | 
Alon. I will ſtand to, and feed, 
Although my laſt : no matter, ſince I feel 
The beſt is paſt :—Brother, my lord the duke, 


Stand too, and do as we. 8 


Thunder and lightning. Enter Art like a harp ; claps his 
wings upon the table, and, with a quaint device, the ban- 
quet vaniſhes. | | 


Ari. You are three men of ſin, whom deſtiny 
(That hath to inſtrument this lower world, 
\ : : I 


And 


- 
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And what is in't) the never-ſurfeited ſea 
Hath cauſed to belch up; and on this iſland 
Where man doth not inhabit ; you *mongſt men 
Being moſt unfit to live. I have made you mad; 

[Seeing ALON. SEB. @c. draw their ſwords, 
And even with ſuch hke valour, men hang and drown 
Their proper ſelves. You fools! I and my fellows 
Are miniſters of fate; the elements, 
Of whom your fronds are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at ſtabs 
Kill the ſtill-cloſing waters, as diminiſh 
One dowle that's in my plume; my fellow-miniſters 
Are like invulnerable; if you could hurt, 
Your {words are now too maſly for your ſtrengths, 
And will not be uplifted ; But, remember, 
(For that's my buſineſs to you, ) that you three 
From Milan did ſupplant good Proſpero; 
Expos'd unto the ſea, which hath requit it, 
Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incens'd the ſeas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures, 
Againſt your peace: Thee, of thy ſon, Alonſo, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me, 
Ling'ring oerdition (worſe than any death 
Can be at once, ) ſhall ſtep by ſtep attend 
You, and your ways; whoſe wraths to guard you from 
(Which here, in this moſt deſolate ifle, elſe falls 
Upon your heads,) is nothing, but heart's ſorrow, 
And a clear life enſuing. 


He waniſhes in thunder: then, to ſoft mufick, enter the Shapes 


again, and dance with * and moues and carry aut the 
table, 


Pro. [ Aſide.] Bravely the figure of this harpy haſt thou 
E 2 Pertorm'd, 
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Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring: 
Of my inſtruction haſt thou nothing bated, 
In what thou hadſt to ſay: ſo, with good life, 
And obſervation ſtrange, my meaner miniſters 
Their ſeveral kinds have done: my high charms work, 
And theſe, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their diſtractions : they now are in my power; 
And in theſe fits I leave them, whilſt I viſit 
Young Ferdinand (whom they ſuppoſe is drown'd,) 
And his and my lov'd darling. 
[Exit PROSPERO From above. 
Gon, I' the name of ſomething holy: fir, why ſtand you 
In this ſtrange ſtare ? | 
Alon. O, it is monſtrous ! monſtrous ! 
Methought, the billows ſpoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did fing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Proſper; it did baſs my treſpaſs. 
Therefore my ſon 1'the ooze is bedded ; and 
I'll ſeek him deeper than e'er plummet ſounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. [ Exit. 
Seb. But one fiend at a time, 
I'll fight their legions o' er. 
Wy A I' be thy ſecond. 
[Exeunt 8 B. and ANT. 
Gon, All three of them are deſperate ; their great guilt, 
Like poiſon given to work a great time after, | 
Now gins to bite the ſpirits :—I do beſeech you 
That are of ſuppler joints, follow them ſwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecſtaſy 
May now provoke them to. | 


a Follow, I pray you. [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I 


Before Proſpero's Cell. 6 
Enter PROSPERO, FERDINARD, and MIRANDA. 


Pro. If I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 

Your compenſation makes amends; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand : all thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Haſt ſtrangely ſtood the teſt : here, afore . 
I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 

Do not ſmile at me, that I boaſt her off, 
For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 


And make it halt behind her. 
Fer. I do believe its 
Againſt an oracle. 


Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own acquiſition 
Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter : But 
If thou doſt break her virgin knot before 
All fantimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be miniſter'd, 

No ſweet aſperſion ſhall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sour-ey'd diſdain, and diſcord, ſhall beſtrew 

The union of your bed with weeds ſo loathly, 
That you ſhall hate it both; therefore, take heed, 

As Hymen's lamps ſhall light you. 
Fer. As I hope by 
For quiet days, fair ive, and long life, 

With ſuch love as tis now; the murkieſt den, 
The moſt n place, the ſtrong*ſt ſuggeſtion 
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Our worſer Genius can, ſhall never melt 
Mine honour into luſt; to take away 
The edge of that day's celebration, 
When I ſhall think, or Phœbus' ſteeds are founder'd, 
Or night kept chain'd below. 
Pro. Fairly "IP 
Sit then, and talk with her, ſhe is thine own,— 
What, Ariel; my induftrious ſervant Ariel! 


Enter ARIEL. 


Ari. What would my potent maſter? here I am, 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your laſt ſervice 
Did worthily perform ; and I muſt uſe you 
In ſuch another trick : go, bring the rabble, 
O'er whom I give thee power, here, to this place: 
Incite them to quick motion; for I muſt 
Beſtow upon tlie eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art; it is my promiſe, 
And they expect it from me. 
Ari. | Preſently ? 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. | 
Ari. Before you can ſay, Come, and go, 
And breathe twice; and cry, ſo, ſo; 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mowe : 
Do you love me, maſter? no. | 
Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel: Do not approach, 
Till thou doſt hear me call. 1 | 
Ari, 7 Well I conceive. [Extt. 
Pro. Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the. ſtrongeſt oaths are ſtraw - 
To the fire 1'the blood: be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night, your vow! ; 
Fr. I warrant you, fir; | 
The 
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The white-cold virgin ſnow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver, 
Pro, | | Well.— 
Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a ſpirit ; appear, and pertly.— 
No tongue; all eyes; be filent. [ Soft mufick. 


A Maſque. Enter TRis. 


Iris, Ceres, moſt bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and peaſe; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling ſheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with ſtover, them to keep; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 

Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns; and thy broom 
groves, | 

Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed bachelor loves, 

Being laſs-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 

And thy ſea-marge, ſteril, and rocky-hard, 

Where thou'thyſelf do'ſt air: The queen o' the ſky, 

Whoſe watery arch, and meſſenger, am I, 

Bids thee leave theſe ; and with her ſovereign grace, 

Here on this graſs-plot, in this very place, 

To come and ſport : her peacocks fly amain 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 


Enter CERES. 


Cer. Hail, many.colour'd meſſenger, that ne'er 
Doſt diſobey the wife of Jupiter; 
Who, with thy ſaffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffuſeſt honey-drops, refreſhing ſhowers ; 
And with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown 
My boſky acres, and my unſhrubb'd down, 
Rich ſcarf to my proud earth; Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither, to this ſhort-graſs'd green? 

; © Ron | 1 50 Iris. 
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Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate; 
And ſome donation freely to eſtate | 
On the bleſs'd lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 

If Venus, or her ſon, as thou doſt know, 

Do now attend the queen? ſince they did plot 
The means, that duſky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy's ſcandal' d company 

I have forſworn. 

Iris, Of her ſociety 
Be not afraid : I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her ſon 
Dove-drawn with her: here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 


' Whoſe vows are, that no bed-rite ſhall be paid 


Till Hymen's torch be lighted : but in vain; 
Mars's hot minion is return'd again; 
Her waſpiſh-headed ſon has broke his arrows, 
Swears he will ſhoot-no more, but play with ſparrows, 
And be a boy right out. | 
Cer. Higheſt queen of ſtate, 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. 


Enter JuNo. 


Jun. How does my bounteous ſiſter? Go with me, 
To bleſs this twain, that they may Pan be, 
And honour'd in their iſſue, 


SONG. 
Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-bleſſing, 


Long continuance, and increaſing, 


Hourly joys be ſtill upon you ! 
Juno fings her bleſſings on you. 
| Cer. 
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Cer. Farth's increaſe, and foiſon plenty ; 

| Barns, and garners never empty ; 

= Vines, with cluſt ring bunches growing ; 
Plants, with goodly burden bowing z 
Spring come to you, at the fartheſt, 
In the very end of harwveſt ! 
Scarcity, and want, ſhall ſhun you; 
Ceres bleſſing ſo is on you. 


Fer. This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
Harmonious charmingly : May I be bold 

To think theſe ſpirits ? 

Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call'd to enact 
My preſent fancies. 
Fer. Let me live here ever; 
So rare a wonder'd father, and a wife, 
Make this place Paradiſe. 
{Juno and CERES whiſper, and ſend TR1s on employment. 1 

Pro. Sweet now, filence : 
Juno and Ceres whiſper ſeriouſly ; 
There's ſomething elſe to do: huſh, and be mute, 

Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. 

Tris. Younymphs, call'd Naiads, of the wand'ringbrooks, 
With your ſedg'd crowns, and ever-harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſp channels, and on this green land 
| Anſwer your ſummons; Juno does command: 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love; be not too late. 


Enter certain Nymphs. 


You ſun-burnt ſicklemen, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry; 
Make 
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Make holy-day : your rye-ſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 


Enter certain Reapers, properly habited : they join with the 
Nymphs in à graceful dance; towards the end whereof 
PROSPERO ſtarts ſuddenly, and ſpeaks ; after which, to a 
ſtrange, hollow, and confuſed noi ſe, they heavily vaniſb. 


Pro. [aſide.] I had forgot that foul conſpiracy 
Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confederates, 


Againſt my life ; the minute of their plot 


Is almoſt come. To the ſpirits.] Well done ;—avoid ;— 
no more. 


Fer, This is moſt ftrange : your father's in ſome paſſion 
That works him ſtrongly. 

Mira. Never till this day, 
Saw I him touch'd with anger ſo diſtemper'd. 

Pro. You do look, my fon, in a mov'd ſort, 
As if you were diſmay'd : be cheerful, fir: 


Our revels now are ended: theſe our actors, 


As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: Ko, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of this viſion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve ; 

And, like this inſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: We are ſuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a fleep.—Sir, I am vex'd; 
Bear with my weakneſs; my old brain is troubled. 
Be not diſturb'd with my infirmity: 

If you be pleas'd, retire into my cell, 
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And there repoſe; a turn or two I'll walk, 

To ſtill my beating mind, 

Fer. Mira. We with your peace. [Exeunt. 
Pro. Come with a thought: —I thank you :—Ariel, come. 


Enter ARIEL, 


Ari, Thy thovghts 1 cleave to: What's thy pleaſure? 
Pro. Spirit, 
We muſt prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Ari, Ay, my commander: when I preſented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it ; but I fear'd, 
Leſt I might anger. thee. 
Pro. Say again, where didſt thou leave theſe varlets? 
Ari. I told you, fir, they were red-hot with drinking; 
So full of valour, that they ſmote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 
For killing of their feet: yet always bending 
Towards their project: Then I beat my tabor, 
At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſick ; ſo I charm'd their ears, 
That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd, through 
Tooth'd briers, ſharp furzes, pricking goſs, and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail ſhins :; at laſt I left them 
I' the filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O'er-ſtunk their feet. 
Pro. This was well done, my bird: 
Thy ſhape inviſible retain thou till : 
The trumpery in my houſe, go, bring it hither, 
For ſtale to catch theſe thieves. 
Ari. 1 go, I go. [ Exit, 
Pro. A devil, a born devil, on whoſe nature 
Nurture can never ſtick ; on whom my pains, 
Humanely 
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Humanely taken, all, all loſt, quite loſt? 
And as, with age, his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers: I will plague them all, 


Re-enter ARIEL loader with gliſtering apparel, &c. 
Even to roaring :—Come, hang them on this line. 


PROSPERO and ARIEL remain inviſible. Enter CALIBAN, 
STEPHANO, and TRINCULO, all wet. 


Cal. Pray you, tread ſoftly, that the blind mole may not, 
Hear a foot fall : we now are near his cell. 
Ste, Monſter, your fairy, which, you fay, is a harmleſs 
fairy, has done little better than play'd the Jack with us. 
Trin. Monſter, I do ſmell all horſe-piſs ; at which my 
noſe is in great indignation, 
Ste. So is mine, Do you hear, monſter? If I ſhould 
take a diſpleaſure againſt you; look you, — 
Trin. Thou wert but a loſt monſter. 
Cal. Good my lord, give me thy favour ſtill : 
Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this miſchance : therefore, ſpeak ſoftly ; 
All's huſh'd as midnight yet. 
Trin. Ay, but to loſe our bottles in the pool,. 
Ste. There is not only diſgrace and Ciſhonour in that, 
monſter, but an infinite loſs. 
Trin. That's more to me than my wetting : yet this is 
your harmleſs fairy, monſter. 
Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o'er ears 
for my labour. 
Cal. Pr'ythee, my king, be quiet: Seeſt thou here, 
This is the mouth o' the cell: no noiſe, and enter: 
Do that good miſchief, which may make this iſland 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot- licker. 
Ste. 
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Ste. Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody 

thoughts. 

Trin. O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy 
Stephano ! look, what a wardrobe here is for thee! 

Cal. Let it alone, thou fool; it is but traſh. 

Trin. O, ho, monſter; we know what belongs to a frip- 
pery :—O king Stephano ! 

Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculs; by this hand, T'll 
have that gown. 

Trim. Thy grace ſhall have it. 

Cal, The dropſy drown this fool ! what do you mean, 
To doat thus on ſuch luggage ? Let's along, 

And do the murder firſt : if he awake, 
From toe to crown he'll fill our ſkins with pinches ; 
Make us ſtrange ſtuff. 

Ste. Be you quiet, monſter.-Mittreſs line, is not this 
my jerkin ? Now is the jerkin under the line: now, jerkin, 
you are like to loſe your hair, and prove a bald jerkin. 

Trin. Do, do: We ſteal by line and level, and't like 
your grace. 

Ste. I thank thee for that jeſt ; here's a garment for't : 
wit ſhall not go unrewarded, while I am king of this 


country: Steal by line and level, is an excellent paſs of 


pate; there's another garment for't. 

Trin. Monſter, come, put ſome lime pon your gens. 
and away with the reſt. 

Cal. I will have none on't: we ſhall loſe our time, 
And all be turn'd to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low. | 

Ste. Monſter, lay-to your fingers; help to bear this 


away, where my hogſhead of wine is, or I'll turn you out 


of my kingdom : go to, carry this, 
Trin. And this. | 
Ste. Ay, and this, | 

A noiſe 
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A noiſe of hunters heard. Enter divers Spirits, in ſhape of 
hounds, and hunt them about; PROSPERO and ARIEL ſet- 
ting them on. 


Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey! 
Ari. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 
Pro. Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there ! hark, hark 
[CAL. STE. and T RIN. are driven ont. 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints | 
With dry convulſions ; ſhorten up their ſinews 
With aged cramps ; and more pinch-ſpotted make them, 
Than pard, or cat o' mountain. 
Ari. | Hark, they roar. 
Pro. Let them be hunted ſoundly : At this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: | 
Shortly ſhall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little, 
Follow and do me ſervice. [Exeunt. 


ACT 
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ACT v. SCENE 1. 


Before the Cell of Proſpero. 
Enter PRO3PERO in his magick robes, and ARIEL, 


Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: 
My charms crack not; my ſpirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How's the day? 

Ari. On the ſixth hour; at which time, my lord, 
You ſaid our work ſhould ceaſe. 

s. I did ſay ſo, 
When firſt J rais'd the tempeſt. Say, my ſpirit, 
How fares the king and his ? 

i Confin'd together 

In the ſame faſhion as you gave in charge; 

Juſt as you left them; all priſoners, ſir, 

In the lime-grove which weather-fends your cell; 
They cannot budge, till your releaſe. The king, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three diſtracted; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim- full of ſorrow, and diſmay; but chiefly 
Him you term'd, fir, The good old lord, Gonzalo; 
His tears run down his beard, like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds ; your charm ſo ſtrongly works them, 
That if you now beheld them, your affe&ions 
Would become tender. 


Fro. | Do'ſt thou think ſo, ſpirit ? 
Ari. Mine would, fir, were I human. 
Pro. And mine ſhall. 


Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions? and ſhall not myſelf, 
„ One 
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One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 
Though with their high wrongs I am ſtruck to the quien , 
Yet, with my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 
Do I take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The ſole drift of my purpoſe doth extend 
Not a frown further: Go, releaſe them, Ariel; 
My charms I'll break, their ſenſes I'll reſtore, 
And they ſhall be themkalves. 
Ari. | I'll fetch them, fir. [Exil. 
Pro. Yeelves of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes, and groves; 
And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 
By moon-ſhine do the green- ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfew; by whoſe aid 
(Weak maſters though ye be,) I have be-dimm'd 
The noon-tide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 
And *twixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 
With his own bolt : the ſtrong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ſhake; and by the ſpurs pluck'd up 
The pine, and cedar: graves, at my command, 
Have wak'd their fleepers ; oped, and let them forth 
By my ſo potent art: But this rough magick 
I here abjure : and, when I have requir'd 
Some heavenly muſick, (which even now I do,) 
To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my ſtaff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 


And 
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And, deeper than did eyer plummet ſound, 
I'll drown my book, 1-4 [ Solemn music b. 


Re-enter ARIEL : after him, ALONSO, with a frantich geſ- 
ture, attended by GONZALO; SEBASTIAN and ANTONIO 
in like manner, attended by ADRIAN and FRANCISCO: 
They all enter the circle which PROSPERO had made, and 
there ſtand charmed; which PRosPERO obſerving, ſpeaks. 


A ſolemn air, and the beſt comforter 
To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains, 
Now uſeleſs, boil'd within thy ſkull ! There Rand, 
For you are ſpell-ſtopp'd.—— 
Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, even ſociable to the ſhew of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops.—The charm diſſolves apace ; 
And as the morning ſteals upon the night, 
Melting the darkneſs, ſo their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to'chaſe the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reaſon.—O my good Gonzalo, 
My true preſerver, and a loyal fir 252 
To him thou follow'ſt; I will pay thy graces 
Home, both in word and deed, —Moft cruelly 
Didſt thou, Alonfo, uſe me and my daughter: 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the a&t ;— 
Thou'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebaſtian. Fleſh and blood, 
You brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, 
Expell'd remorſe, and nature ; who, with Sebaſtian, 
(Whoſe inward pinches therefore are moſt ſtrong,) 
Would here have kill'd your king; I do forgive thee, 
Unnatural though thou art Their underſtanding 
Begins to ſwell; and the approaching tide 
Will ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhores, 
That now lie foul and muddy. Not one of them, 
That yet looks on me, or would know me :—Ariel, 

F Fetch 
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Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; [Exit AkIEL. 


J will diſ-caſe me, and myſelf preſent, 


As I was ſometime Milan :—quickly, 1 nd, ; 


Thou ſhalt ere long be free. 


ARIEL re. enters, ſinging, and helps to attire PROSPERO, 


Ari. Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I; 
In à cowflip*s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
5 On the bat's back I do fly, 
After 2 merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, ſball I we noob, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the bough. 
Pro, Why, that's my dainty Ariel: I ſhall miſs thee; . 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom: ſo, ſo, ſo.— 
To the king's ſbip, inviſible as thou art: 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
Under the hatches; the maſter, and the boatſwain, 
Being awake, enforce them to this place; 
And preſently, I pr'ythee. 
Ari. I drink the air before me, and return 


Or &er your pulſe twice beat. [Exit ARIEL, 


Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement. 
Inhabits here ; Some heavenly power guide us 


Out of this fearful country ! 


Pro. Behold, fir king, 
The wronged duke of Milan, Proſpero: 6 * 
For more aſſurance that a living prince 
Does now ſpeak to thee, I embrace thy body; 
And to thee, and thy r I bid 
A. hearty welcome. 

Alon. Wbe'r thou beeſt he, or no, 


Or ſome inchanted trifle to abuſe me, | 
As late I have been, I not know: thy pulſe 


I | Beats, 
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Beats, as of fleſh and blood; and, fince I ſaw thee, 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 

I fear, a madneſs held me : this muſt crave 

(An if this be at all,) a moſt ſtrange ſtory, 

Thy dukedom I reſign ; and do intreat 


Thou pardon me my wrongs :—But how ſhould Proſpero 


Be living, and be here ? 

Pro. Firſt, noble friend, 
Let me embrace thine age; whoſe honour cannot 
Be meaſur'd, or confin'd. 


Gon. Whether this be, 
Or be not, I'll not ſwear. 
Pro. You do yet taſte 


Some ſubtilties o' the iſle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain: Welcome, my friends all: 
But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 
[ Afide to SER. and ANT. 
I here could pluck his highneſs' frown upon you, 
And juſtify you traitors ; at this time 
I'll tell no tales. | 
Seb. The devil ſpeaks in him. { A/ide. 
Pro, No: — 
For you, moſt wicked ſir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankeſt fault; all of them; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I KNOT, 
Thou muſt reſtore. 
Alon, If thou beeſt erer - 
Give us particulars of thy preſervation: 
How thou haſt met us here, who three hours ſince 
Were wreck'd upon this ſhore ; where I have loſt, 
How ſharp the point of this remembrance is! 
My dear ſon Ferdinand. | , 
i | F 2 Pro, 
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Pro. I am woe for't, fir. 
Aon. Irreparable is the loſs ; and patience 
Says, it is paſt her cure. 
Pro. | I rather think, 
You have not ſought her help; of whoſe ſoft grace, 
For the like loſs I have her ſovereign aid, 
And reſt myſelf content. 
Alon. You the like loſs ? 
Pro. As great to me, as late ; and, portable 
To make the dear loſs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you; for 1 
Have loſt my daughter. 
Alon. A daughter? 
O heavens! that they were living both in Naples, 
The king and queen there! that they were, I wiſh 
Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed 
Where my ſon lies. When did you loſe your daughter? 
Pro, In this laſt tempeſt. I perceive, theſe lords 
At this encounter do-ſo much admire, 
That they devour their reaſon ; and ſcarce think 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath : but, howſoe'er you have 
Been juſtled from your ſenſes, know for certain, 
That I am Proſpero, and that very duke 
Which was thruſt forth of Milan : who moſt ſtrangely 
Upon this thore, where you. were wreck'd, was landed, 
To be the lord on't. No more yet of this; 
For *tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfaſt, nor 
Befitting this firſt meeting. Welcome, fir; 
This cell's my court: here have I few attendants, 
And ſubjects none abroad: pray you, look in, 
My dukedom ſince you have given me again, 
| I will 
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I will requite you with as good a thing; 
At leaſt, bring forth a wonder, to content ye, 
As much as me my dukedom. 


The entrance of the cell opens, and diſcovers FERDINAND and 
MIRANDA playing at cheſs. 


Mira. Sweet lord, you play me falſe. 
Fer. No, my deareſt love, 
I would not for the world. | 
Mira, Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms, you ſhould wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 
Alon. | If this prove 
A viſion of the iſland, one dear ſon 
Shall I twice loſe. | 
Seb. A moſt high miracle 
Fer. Though the ſeas threaten, they are merciful: 
I have curs'd them without cauſe. [FER D. kneels to AL ON. 
Alon. Now all the bleſſings 
Of a glad father compaſs thee about | 
Ariſe, and ſay how thou cam'ſt here. 
Mira. O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has ſuch people in't 
Pro. 8 Tis new to thee. 
Alon. What is this maid, with whom thou waſt at play ? 
Your eld'ſt acquaintance cannot be three hours: 
Is ſhe the goddeſs that hath ſever'd us, 
And brought us thus together? 
Fer. Sir, ſhe's mortal ; 
But, by immortal providence, ſhe's mine ; 
I choſe her, when I could not aſk my father 
For his advice; nor thought I had one: ſhe 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
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Of whom ſo often I have heard renown, 
But never ſaw before; of whom I have 
Receiv'd a ſecond life, and ſecond father 
This lady makes hinv to me. 
Alon. J am hers : 
But O, how oddly will it ſound, that I 
Muſt aſk my child forgivenels ! 
' © IE There, ar, ſtop; 
Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heavineſs that's gone. 
Gon, I have inly wept, 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a bleſſed crown; 
For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way 
Which brought us hither! 
Alon. I ſay, amen, Gonzalo! 
Gon. Was Milan thruft from Milan, that his iſſue 
Should become kings of Naples ? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy; and ſet it down 
With gold on laſting pillars : In one voyage 
Did Claribel her huſband find at Tunis; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his dukedom, 
In a poor iſle ; and all of us, ourſelves, 
When no man was his own. 
Alon. | Give me your hands : 
[To FER. and Mix. 
Let grief and forrow ſtill embrace his heart, 
That doth not wiſh N joy! 


Gon. | Be't ſo! Amen 


Re-enter ARIEL, with the Maſter and Boatſwain amazedly 
| | followrng. 
O look, fir, look, ſir; here are more of us E 

I propbeſy'd, 
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I propheſy'd, if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown :— Now, blaſphemy, 

That ſwear'ſt grace o' erboard, not an oath on ſhore ? 

Haſt thou no mouth by land? What is the news? 
Boatſ. The beſt news is, that we have ſafely found 

Our king, and company: the next, our ſhip, — 

Which, but three glaſſes ſince, we gave out ſplit, — 

Is tight, and yare, and bravely rigg'd, as when 

We firſt put out to ſea, | 


Ari. Sir, all this ſervice 
Have I done fince I went. . LAide. 


Pro. My trickſy ſpirit ! 
Alon. Theſe are not natural events; they ſtrengthen, 
From ſtrange to ſtranger: — Say, how came you hither? 
Boatſ. If I did think, fir, I were well awake, 
I'd ſtrive to tell you. We were dead of ſleep, 
And (how, we know not, ) all clapp'd under hatches, 
Where, but even now, with ſtrange and ſeveral noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
And more diverſity of ſounds, all horrible, 
We were awak'd ; ſtraitway, at liberty: 
Where we, in all her trim, freſhly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ſhip ; our maſter 
Cap'ring to eye her: On a trice, ſo pleaſe you, 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. 


Ari. | Was't well done? 
Pro. Bravely, my diligence. Thou = Ale. 
be free. | | 
Alon. This is as ſtrange a maze as e er men trod: 
And there is in this buſineſs more than nature 
Was ever conduct of: ſome oracle 
Muſt rectify our knowledge. 
Pro. | Sir, my liege, 


Do 
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Do not infeſt your mind with beating on 
The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs; at pick'd leiſure, 
Which ſhall be ſhortly, ſingle I'll reſolve you 
(Which to you ſhall ſeem probable,) of every 
Theſe happen'd accidents : till when, be cheerful, 
And think of each thing well.—Come hither, ſpirit ; 
[ Afide. 
Set Caliban and his companions free : 
Untie the ſpell. [ Exit ARI EL.] How fares my OT fir? 
There are yet miſſing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not, 


Re-enter ARIEL, driving in CALIBAN, STEPHANO, aud 
TRINCULO, in their ſtolen apparel. 


Ste. Every man ſhift for all the reſt, and let no man 
take care for himſelf; for all is but fortune 1 ;—Corag1o, 
bully-monſter, Coragio! 

Trin. If theſe be true fpies which I wear in my nd, | 
here's a goodly ſight. 

Cal. O Setebos, theſe be brave ſpirits, indeed! 

How fine my maſter is! I am afraid 
He will chaſtiſe me. 

Seb. Ha, ha; 

What things are theſe, my lord Antonio! 
Will money buy them ? 

Ant. Very like; one of them 
Is a plain fiſh, and, no doubt, marketable. 

Pro. Mark but the badges of theſe men, my lords, 
Then ſay, if they be true: — This miſ-ſhapen knave. 
His mother was a witch; and one ſo ſtrong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power : 

Theſe three have robb'd me; and this demi-devil 
(For he's a baſtard one,) had plotted with them 


4 To 
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To take my life : two of theſe fellows you 
Muſt know, and own; this thing of darkneſs I 
Acknowledge mine. 

Cal. I ſhall be pinch'd to death. 

Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler? 

Seb. He is drunk now: Where had he wine? 

Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe: Where ſhould they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them ? 

How cam'ſt thou in this pickle ? 

Trin. J have been in ſuch a pickle, ſince I ſaw you laſt, 
that, I fear me, will never out of my bones: I ſhall not 
fear fly-blowing. 

Seb, Why, how now, is ? 

Ste. O, touch me not; I am not Stephano, but a cramp. 

Pro, You'd be king of the iſle, firrah ? 

Ste. I ſhould have been a ſore one then. 

Alon. This is as ſtrange a thing as e'er I look'd on. 

[Pointing to CALIBAN. 

Pro. He is as diſproportion'd in his manners, 

As in his ſhape :—Go, ſirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomely. 

Cal. Ay, that I will; and I'll be wiſe hereafter, 
And ſeek for grace: What a thrice-doubl» aſs 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 

And worſhip this dull fool ? 

Pro. Go to; away! 

Alon. Hence, and beſtow your luggage where you 

found it. 

Seb. Or ſtole it, rather. [ Exeunt CAL. STE. and Tan 

Pro. Sir, I invite your highneſs, and your train, 

To my poor cell : where you ſhall take your reſt 
For this one night ; which (part of it,) I'll waſte 
With ſuch diſcourſe, as, I not doubt, ſhall-make it 
Go 
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Go quick away: the ſtory of my life, 

And the particular accidents, gone by, 

Since I came to this iſle: And in the morn, 
I'll bring you to your ſhip, and ſo to Naples, 
Where I have hope to ſee the nuptial 

Of theſe our dear-beloved ſolemniz'd; 

And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought ſhall be my grave. 

Alon. N I long 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
Take the ear ſtrangely. 

Pro. I'll deliver all ; 

And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fail ſo expeditious, that ſhall catch 


Lour royal fleet far off. My Ariel ;—chick,— 


That is thy charge; then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thou well !—[ a/ide.] Pleaſe you, draw 
near. | [Exeunt. 
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SPOKEN BY PROSPERO. 


NO my charms are all &erthrown, 
And what ftrength I hawve's mine own; 
Which is moſt faint : now, "tis true, 
I muft be here confin'd by you, 
Or ſent to Naples: Let me not, 
Since I hade my dukedom got, 
And pardon'd the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare iſland, by your ſpell ; 
But releaſe me from my bands, 
With the belp of your good hands. 
Gentle breath of yours my ſails 
Muſt fill, or elſe my project fails, 
Which auas to pleaſe: Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is deſpair, 
Unleſs I be reliev'd by prayer; 
Which pierces ſo, that it aſſaults 
Mercy itſelf, and frees all faults. 
As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence ſet me free, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


SoMkE of the incidents in this play may be ſuppoſed to have been 

taken from The Arcadia, Book I. chap. 6, where Pyrocles con- 
ſents to head the Helots. (The Arcadia was entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company, Aug. 23d, 1588.) The love-adventure of 
Julia reſembles that of Viola in Twelfth Night, and is indeed common 
to many of the ancient novels. STEEVENS. 


Mrs. Lenox obſerves, and I think not improbably, that the ſtory of 
Proteus and Fulia might be taken from a ſimilar one in the Diana of 
George of Montemayor.—“ This paſtoral romance,” ſays ſhe, “ was 
tranſlated from the Spani/h in Shakſpeare's time.” I have ſeen no 
earlier tranſlation than that of Bartholemew Yong, who dates his dedi- 
cation in November 1598; and Meres, in his Wit's Treaſury, printed 
the ſame year, expreſsly mentions the Two Gentlemen of Verona, In- 
deed Montemayor was tranſlated two. or three years before, by one 
Thomas Filſon; but this work, I am perſuaded, was never publiſhed 


entirely; perhaps ſome parts of it were, or the tale might have been 


tranſlated by others. However, Mr. Steevens ſays, very truly, that 
this kind of love- adventure is frequent in the old novelifts, FARMER. 


There is no earlier tranſlation of the Diana entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company, than that of B. Younge, Sept. 1598. Many 
tranſlations, however, after they were licenſed, were capriciouſſy ſup- 
preſſed. Among others, © The Decameron of Mr, John Boccace, 
Florentine, was “ recalled by my lord of Canterbury's commands.” 

STEEVENS, 

It is obſervable (I know not for what cauſe,) that the ſtyle of this 

comedy is leſs figurative, and more natural and unaffected, than the 


greater part of this author's, though ſuppoſed to be one of the firſt he 
wrote, PoPE. | | | | 


It may very well be doubted whether Shakſpeare had any other 


hand in this play than the enlivening it with ſome ſpeeches and lines 


thrown in here and there, which are eafily diſtinguiſhed, as being of a 


7 


different ſtamp from the reſt. HAN MER. 


To 


OBSERVATIONS, 111 


To this obſervation of Mr. Pope, which is very juſt, Mr. Theobald 
has added, that this is one of Shakſpeare's 2vor/? plays, and is leſs cor- 
rupted than any other. Mr. Upton peremptorily determines, hat if 
any proof can be drawn from manner and flyle, this play muſt be ſent 
packing, and ſeek for its parent elſewhere. How otherwiſe, ſays he, de 
painters diſtinguiſh copies from originals * and have not authors their pe- 
culiar ftyle and manner, from <vhich a true critic can form as unerring 
Judgement as a painter? I am afraid this illuſtration of a critic's ſcience 
will not prove what is defired. A painter knows a copy from an 
original by rules ſomewhat reſembling thoſe by which critics know a 
tranſlation, which if it be literal, and literal it muſt be to reſemble the 
copy of a picture, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, Copies are known from 
originals, even when the painter copies his own picture; ſo, if an 
author ſhould literally tranſlate his work, he would loſe the manner of 
an original, | 

Mr. Upton confounds the copy of a picture with the imitation of 
a painter's manner. Copies are eaſily known; but good imitations are 
not detected with equal certainty, and are, by the beſt judges, often 
miſtaken. Nor is it true that the writer has always peculiarities 
equally diſtinguiſhable with thoſe of the painter. The peculiar man- 
ner of each ariſes from the deſire, natural to every performer, of faci- 
| litating his ſubſequent work by recurrence to his former ideas; this 
recurrence produces that repetition which is called habit. The painter, 
whoſe work is partly intellectual and partly manual, has habits of the 
mind, the eye, and the hand; the writer has only habits of the mind, 
Yet, ſome painters have differed as much from themſelves as from any 
other ; and I have been told, that there is little reſemblance between the 
. firſt works of Raphael and the laſt. The ſame variation may be ex- 
pected in writers; and if it be true, as it ſeems, that they are leſs ſub- 
ject to habit, the difference between their works may be yet greater, 

But by the internal marks of a compoſition we may diſcover the 
author with probability, though ſeldom with certainty. When I read 
this play, I cannot but think that I find, both in the ſerious and lu- 
dicrous ſcenes, the language and ſentiments of Shak ſpeare. It is not 
indeed one of his moſt, powerful effuſions; it has neither many diver- 
fities of character, nor ſtri king delineations of life; but it abounds in 
yvwwai beyond moſt of his plays, and few have more lines or paſſages, 
which, ſingly conſidered, are eminently beautiful. I am yet inclined 
to believe that it was not very ſucceſsful, and ſuſpect that it has eſcaped 
corruption, only becauſe, being ſeldom played, it was Jeſs expoſed to 
the hazards of tranſcription. fonNSON. 


This Comedy, I believe, was wiitten in 1595, MALONE. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


OME of the incidents in this play may be ſuppoſed to have been 
taken from The Arcadia, Book I. chap. 6, where Pyrocles con- 
ſents to head the Helots. (The Arcadia was entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company, Aug. 23d, 1588.) The love-adventure of 
Julia reſembles that of Viola in T*welfth Night, and is. indeed common 
to many of the ancient novels. STEEVENS. 


Mrs. Lenox obſerves, and I think not improbably, that the ſtory of 
Proteus and Julia might be taken from a fimilar one in the Diana of 
George of Montemayor.—*< This paſtoral romance,” ſays ſhe, “ was 
tranſlated from the Spaniſh in Shakſpeare's time.” I have ſeen no 
earlier tranſlation than that of Bartholomew Yong, who dates his dedi- 
cation in November 1598; and Meres, in his Wit's Treaſury, printed 
the ſame year, expreſsly mentions the T*wo Gentlemen of Verona, In- 
deed Montemayor was tranſlated two or three years before, by one 


| Thomas Wilſon; but this work, I am perſuaded, was never publiſhed 
entirely; perhaps ſome parts of it were, or the tale might have been 


tranſlated by others. However, Mr. Steevens ſays, very truly, that 
this Kind of love-adventure is frequent in the old yovelifts, FARMER. 


There is no earlier tranſlation of the Diana entered on the books of 
the Stationers' Company, than that of B. Younge, Sept. 1598. Many 
tranſlations, however, after they were licenſed, were capriciouſſy ſup- 
preſſed. Among others, « The Decameron of Mr, John Boccace, 


Florentine, was * recalled by my lord of Canterbury's commands.” 


STEEVENS, 


It is obſervable (I know not for what cauſe,) that che ſtyle of this 
comedy is leſs figurative, and more natural and unaffected, than the 
greater part of this author's, though ſuppoſed to be one of the firſt he 
wrote, PoPE. | 


It may very well be doubted whether Shakſpeare had any other 
hand in this play than the enlivening it with fome ſpeeches and lines 
thrown in here and there, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as being of a 
different ſtamp from the reſt, HAN MER. 9 155 = 


OBSERVATIONS. 111 


To this obſervation of Mr. Pope, which is very juſt, Mr. Theobald 
has added, that this is one of Shakſpeare's 2vor/? plays, and is leſs cor- 
rupted than any other. Mr. Upton peremptorily determines, that if 


any proof can be dran from manner and flyle, this play muſt be ſent 


packing, and ſeek for its parent elſewhere. How otherwiſe, ſays he, ds 
painters diſtinguiſh copies from originals * and have not authors their pe- 
culiar flyle and manner, from <vhich a true critic can form as unerring 
Judgement as a painter? I am afraid this illuſtration of a critic's ſcience 
will not prove what is defired. A painter knows a copy from an 
original by rules ſomewhat reſembling thoſe by which critics know a 
tranſlation, which if it be literal, and literal it muſt be to reſemble the 
copy of a picture, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Copies are known from 
originals, even when the painter copies his own picture; ſo, if an 
author ſhould literally tranſlate his work, he would loſe the manner of 
an original, | 

Mr. Upton confounds the copy of a picture with the imitation of 
a painter's manner. Copies are eaſily known; but good imitations are 
not detected with equal certainty, and are, by the beſt judges, often 
miſtaken. Nor is it true that the writer has always peculiarities 
_ equally diſtinguiſhable with thoſe of the painter. The peculiar man- 
ner of each ariſes from the defire, natural to every performer, of faci- 
\ litating his ſubſequent work by recurrence to his former ideas; this 
recurrence produces that repetition which is called habit. The painter, 
whoſe work is partly intellectual and partly manual, has habits of the 
mind, the eye, and the hand; the writer has only habits of the mind, 
Yet, ſome painters have differed as much from themſelves as from any 
other ; and I have been told, that there is little reſemblance between the 
firſt works of Raphael and the laſt. The ſame variation may be ex- 
pected in writers; and if it be true, as it ſeems, that they are leſs ſub- 
ject to habit, the difference between their works may be yet greater, 

But by the internal marks of a compoſition we may diſcover the 
author with probability, though ſeldom with certainty. When I read 
this play, I cannot but think that I find, both in the ſerious and lu- 
dicrous ſcenes, the language and ſentiments of Shakſpeare. It is not 
indeed one of his moſt powerful effuſions; it has neither many diver- 
fities of character, nor ſtri King delineations of life; but it abounds in 
yvwjwai beyond mort of his plays, and few have more lines or paſſages, 
which, fingly conſidered, are eminently beautiful. I am yet inclined 
to believe that it was not very ſucceſsful, and ſuſpect that it has eſcaped 
corruption, only becauſe, being ſeldom played, it was Jeſs expoſed to 
the hazards of tranſcription. ſornsovw. 


This Comedy, I believe, was wiitten in 1595. MALONE. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Duke of M1L aN, father to Silvia. 

4 hs 5 org Gentlemen of Verona, 

4 ANTON10, father to Proteus. 
THUR10, a fookſh rival to Valentine. 
EGLAMOUR, agent for Silvia in ber eſcape. 
SPEED, à clowniſh ſervant to Valentine. 
LAUNCE, ſervant to Proteus. 

Pax THIN o, ſervant to Antonio. 
Hoſt, where Julia lodges in Milan. 
Out-laws, 


JuL1a, a lady of Verona, beloved by Proteus. 
SILVIA, the duke's daughter, beloved by Valentine. 
LUCETTA, wazting-woman to julia. 


Servants, muſicians, 


SCENE, ſometimes in Verona; ſometimes in Milan; and on 
the frontiers of Matitua, 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF Wong. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


An open place in Verona. 


Enter VALENTINE and PROTEUS. 


Valentine. 


6 to perſuade, my loving Proteus; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits: 
Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days 

To the ſweet glances of thy honour'd love, 

I rather would entreat thy company, 

To ſee the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully ſluggardiz'd at home, 

Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. 

But, fince thou loy'ſt, love ſtill, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would, when I to love begin. 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu! 
Think on thy Proteus, when thou, haply, ſeeſt 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel: 

With me partaker in thy happineſs, 
When thou doſt meet good hap; and, in thy danger, 
If ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy bead's-man, Valentine. 
Val. And on a love-book pray for my ſucceſs. 
B 


Pro, 


2 TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. Ad 1. 


Pro. Upon ſome hook I love, I'll pray for thee. 
Val. That's on ſome ſhallow ſtory of deep love, 
How young Leander croſs'd the Helleſpont. 
Pro. That's a deep ſtory of a deeper love; 
For he was more than over ſhoes in love. | 
Val. Tis true; for you are over boots in love, 
And yet you never ſwam the Helleſpont. 
Pro. Over the boots? nay, give me not the boots. 
Val. No, I'll not, for it boots thee not. 
Pro. What ? 
Val. | To be 
In love, where ſcorn is bought with groans ; coy looks, 
With heart- ſore ſighs ; one fading moment's mirth, 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 
If haply won, perhaps, a hapleſs gain ; 
If loſt, why then a grievous labour won; 
However, but a folly bought with wit, 
Or elſe a wit by folly vanquiſhed, 
Pro. So, by your circumſtance, you call me fool. 
Val. So, by your circumſtance, I fear, you'll prove. 
Pro. Tis love you cavil at; I am not Love. 
Val. Love is your maſter, for he maſters you; 
And he that 1s ſo yoked by a fool, | 
Methinks ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe, 
Pro. Yet writers ſay, As in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells, ſo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. 
Val. And writers fay, As the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly; blaſting in the bud, 
Loſing his verdure even in the prime, | | ; 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waſte I time to counfel thee, 
gk | | That 
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That art a votary to fond defire ? 
Once more adieu: my father at the road 
Expects my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp'd. 
Pro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 
Val. Sweet Proteus, no; now let us take our leave. 
At Milan, let me hear from thee by letters, 
Of thy ſucceſs in love, and what news elſe 
Betideth here in abſence of thy friend ; 
And I likewiſe will viſit thee with mine. 
Pro. All happineſs bechance to thee in Milan ! 
Val. As much to you at home ! and fo, farewell! 
[Exit VALENTINE. 
Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love : 
He leaves his friends, to dignify them more ; 
I leave myſelf, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorphos'd me; 
Made me neglect my ſtudies, loſe my time, 
War with good counſel, ſet the world at nought ; 
Made wit with muſing weak, heart ſick with thought, 


Enter SPEED. 


Speed. Sir Proteus, fave you: Saw you my maſter ? 
Pro. But now he parted bence, to embark for Milan, 
Sperd. Twenty to one then, he is ſhipp'd alreadyz _ 
And I have play'd the ſheep, in loſing him. 
Pro. Indeed a ſheep doth. very often ſtray, 
An if the ſhepherd be awhile away. 
Speed. You conclude, that my maſter is a thepherd then, 
and I a * 8 
Pro. I do. 
Sßpeecd. Why then my horns are bis horns, whether I 
wake or ſleep. 


Fre. A ſilly and fitting well a ſheep. 
B 2 Specde 
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Speed, This proves me ſtill a ſheep, 

Pro. True; and thy maſter a ſhepherd. 

Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumſtance. 

Pro. It ſhall go bard, but I'll prove it by another. 

Speed. The ſhepherd ſeeks the ſheep, and not the ſheep 
the ſhepherd ; but I ſeek my maſter, and my maſter ſeeks 
not me: therefore, I am no ſheep. 
Pero. The ſheep for fodder follow the ſhepherd, the ſhep- 
herd for food follows not the ſheep ; thou for wages fol- 
loweſt thy, maſter, thy maſter for wages follows not thee : 
therefore, thou art a ſheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make me cry baa. 

Pro. But doſt thou hear? gav'ſt thou my letter to Julia? 

Speed. Ay, tir: I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter to 
her, a laced mutton ; and ſhe, a laced mutton, gave me, a 
loſt mutton, nothing for my labour. 

Pro. Here's too {mall a paſture for ſuch a tore of mut- 


tons. 


Speed. If the gr ound be overcharg'd, you were beſt 
ſtick her, 
Pro, Nay, in that you are aſtray; *twere beſt pound 
ou. 
. Speed. Nay, ſir, leſs than a pound ſhall ſerve me for car- 
Tying your letter. 

Pro. You miſtake z I mean the pound, a pin-fold. 
Speed. From a ou to a pin? fold it over and over, 
Tis threefold too little for carrying a letter to your lover. 

Pro. But what ſaid ſhe? did ſhe nod. [SPEED z0ds, 
Speed. I. | 
Pro, Nod, I? why, that's noddy. 
Speed. You miſtook, fir; I ſay, ſhe did nod; and you 
alk me, if ſhe did nod; and I fay, I. 
Pro, And that ſet together is noddy. 
f | Speed, 
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Speed. Now you haye taken the pains to ſet it together, 
take it for your pains. 

Pro. No, no, you ſhall have it for bearing the letter. 

Speed. Well, I perceive, I muſt be fain to bear with 
you. 

Pro. Why, ſir, how do you bear with me ? 

Speed. Marry, fir, the letter very orderly; having no- 
thing but the word, noddy, for my pains. 

Pro. Beſhrew me, but you have a quick wit. 

Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your flow purſe. 

Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief : What ſaid 
ſhe ? 

Speed. Open your purſe, that the money, and the mat- 
ter, may be both at once deliver'd. 

Pro, Well, fir, here is for your pains : What ſaid ſhe? 

Speed, Truly, fir, I think you'll hardly win her. 

Pro, Why? Could'ſt thou perceive ſo much from her? 

Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her; 
no, not ſo much as a ducat for delivering your letter : 
And being ſo hard to me that brought your mind, I fear, 
ſhe'll prove as hard to you in telling her mind. Give her 
no token but ſtones; for ſhe's as hard as ſteel. 

Pro, What, ſaid ſhe nothing? 

Speed, No, not ſo much as—take this for thy pains. To 
teſtify your bounty, I thank you, you have teſtern'd me; 
in requital whereof, henceforth carry your letters your- 
ſelf: and ſo, fir, I'll commend you to my maſter, 

Pro. Go, go, be gone, to ſave your ſhip from wreck ; 
Which cannot periſh, having thee aboard, 

Being deſtin'd to a drier death on ſhore ;— 

I muſt go ſend ſome better meſſenger ; 

I fear, my Julia would not deign my lines, | 
Receiving them from fuch a worthleſs poſt.  [Exeunt. 
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6 Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. AX 1. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame, Garden of Julia's houſe, 


Enter JULIa and LUCETTA. 


Jul. But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'ſt thou then counſel me to fall in love? 

Luc. Ay, madam; ſo you ſtumble not unheedfully, 
Ful. Of all the fair reſort of gentlemen, 
That every day with parle encounter me, 
In thy opinion, which is worthieſt love? 

Luc. Pleaſe you, repeat their names, I'll ſhew my mind 
According to my thallow ſimple kill. 

Jul. What think'ſ thou of the fair fir Eglamour ? 

Luc, As of a knight well-ſpoken, neat and fine 


But, were I you, he never ſhould be mine. 


Jul. What think'ſt thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Luc. Well, of his wealth; but of himſelf, ſo, ſo. 
Jul. What think'ſt thou of the gentle Proteus? 
Luc. Lord, lord! to fee what folly reigns in us! 
Jul. How now! what means this paſſion at his name? 
Luc. Pardon, dear madam ; *tis a paſſing ſhame, 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 
Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen. 
Jul. Why not on Proteus, as of all the reſt ? 
Luc. Then thus, —of many good I think him beſt. 
Jul. Your reaſon? | 
Luc. I have no other but a woman's reaſon ; : 
J think him ſo, becauſe I think him ſo. 
Jul. And would'ſt thou have me caſt my love on him ? 
Luc. Ay, if you thought your love not caſt away. 
Jul. Why, he of all the reſt hath never mov'd me. 
Luc, Vet he of all the reſt, I think, beſt loves ye. 
Jul, 
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Jul. His little ſpeaking ſhows his love but ſmall. 

Luc, Fire, that is cloſeſt kept, burns moſt of all. 

Jul. They do not love, that do not ſhow their love. 
Luc. O, they love leaſt, that let men know their love. 
Jul. T would, I knew his mind. 


Luc, Peruſe this paper, madam, 
Jul. To Julia, —Say, from whom? 
Luc, That the contents will ſnew. 


Jul. Say, ſay; who gave it thee ? 
Luc. Sir Valentine's page; and ſent, I think, from Pro- 
teus : 

He would have given it you, but I, being in the way, 

Did in your name receive it; pardon the fault, I pray. 
Jul. Now, by my modeſty, a goodly broker! 

Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines? 

To whiſper and conſpire againſt my youth? 

Now, truſt me, tis an office of great worth, 

And you an officer fit for the place. 

There, take the paper, ſee it be return'd ; 

Or elſe return no more into my ſight. 
Luc, To plead for love deſerves more fee than hate. 
Jul. Will you be gone ? 
Luc, That you may ruminate. [ Exit. 
Jul. And yet, I would I had o'erlook'd the letter. 

It were a ſhame, to call her back again, 

And pray her to a fault for which I chid her. 

What fool is ſhe, that knows I am a maid, 

And would not force the letter to my view ? 

Since maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that 

Which they would have the profferer conſtrue, Ay. 

Fie, fie! how wayward is this fooliſh love, 

That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 

And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rad ! 

How churliſhly I chid Lucetta hence, 
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When willingly I would have had her here! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 
When inward joy enforc'd my heart to ſmile ! 
My penance 1s, to call Lucetta back, 

And alk remiſſion for my folly paſt ;— 

What ho! Lucetta ! 


Re-enter LUCETTA. 


Luc. What would your ladyſhip ? 
Jul. Is it near dinner-time ? 
Luc. I would it were; 


That you might kill your ſtomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. 


Jul. What is't you took up 
So gingerly? | 
Lu. Nothing. | 

Tu. Why did'ſt thou ſtoop then? 


Luc. To take a paper up that I let fall. 
Jul. And is that paper nothing? 


3 Nothing concerning me. 


Jul. Then let it lie for thoſe that it concerns. 

Luc. Madam, it will not lie where it concerns, 
Unleſs it have a falſe interpreter. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhime. 

Luc. That I might ſing it, madam, to a tune: 
Give me a note: your ladyſhip can ſet, 

Jul. As little by ſuch toys as may be poſſible ; 
Beſt ſing it ta the tune of Light o' love. 

Luc. It is too heavy for ſo light a tune. 

Jul. Heavy? belike, it hath ſome burden then. 

Luc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you ſing it. 

Jul. And why not you? Mets 

Luc, | I cannot reach ſo high, 


Jul. 
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Jul. Let's ſee your ſong :—How now, minion ? 
Luc. Keep tune there ſtill, ſo you will ſing it out: 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this tune, 
Ful. You do not? 
Luc. No, madam ; it is too ſharp. 
Jul. You, minion, are too ſaucy, 
Luc. Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant : 
There wanteth but a mean to fill your ſong. 
Jul. The mean is drown'd with your unruly baſe. 
Luc. Indeed, I did the baſe for Proteus. 
Jul. This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me. 
Here 1s a coll with proteſtation !— [ Tears the letter. 
Go, get you gone; and let the papers lie: 
You would be fingering them, to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it ſtrange ; but ſhe would be beſt pleas'd 
To be fo anger'd with another letter. [ Extt. 
Jul. Nay, would I were ſo anger'd with the fame ! 
O hateful hands, to tear ſuch loving words! 
Injurious waſps ! to feed on ſuch ſweet honey, 
And kill the bees, that yield it, with your ſtings ! 
I'Il kiſs each ſeveral paper for amends. 
Look, here is writ—#ind4 Julia ;—unkind Julia! 
As in revenge of thy ingratitude, 
I throw thy name againſt the bruiſing ſtones, 
Trampling contemptuouſly on thy diſdain. 
Look, here is writ—/ove-wounded Proteus: 
Poor wounded name! my boſom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal'd ; 
And thus I ſearch it with a ſovereign kiſs. 
But twice, or thrice, was Proteus written down ? 
Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 
Till I have found each letter in the letter, 
Except mine own name; that ſome whirlwind bear 
3 Unto 
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Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 


And throw it thence into the raging ſea! 


Lo, here in one line is his name twice writ, 
Poor forlorn Proteus, paſſionate Proteus, 

To the ſaveet Fulia ;—that I'll tear away; 

And yet I will not, ſith ſo prettily 

He couples it to his complaining names: 

Thus will I fold them one upon another ; 

Now kiſs, embrace, contend, do what you will. 


Re-enter LUCETTA. 


Luc. Madam, dinner's ready, and your father ftays. 
Jul. Well, let us go. 
Luc. What, ſhall theſe papers lie like tell-tales here ? 
Jul. If you reſpect them, beſt to take them up. 
Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they ſhall not lie, for catching cold. 
Jul. I ſee, you have a month's mind to them. 
Luc. Ay, madam, you may ſay what ſights you ſee; 
I fee things too, although you judge I wink. | 
Jul. Come, come, will't pleaſe you go? [ Exeunt., 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A Room in Antonio's Houſe, 


Enter ANTONIO and PANTHINO. 


Ant, Tell me, Panthino, what ſad talk was that, 
Wherewith my brother held you in the cloiſter? 
Pant. *T was of his nephew Proteus, your ſon, 
Ant. Why, what of him ? 
Pant. He wonder'd, that your lordſhip 
a Would 
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Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home; 
While other men, of {lender reputation, 

Put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out: 
Some, to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some, to diſcover iflands far away 

Some, to the ſtudious univerſities. 

For any, or for all theſe exerciſes, 

He ſaid, that Proteus, your ſon, was meet; 
And did requeſt me, to importune you, 

To let him ſpend his time no more at home, 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth, 

Ant. Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. 

I have conſider'd well his loſs of time; 

And how he cannot be a perfect man, 

Not being try'd, and tutor'd in the world: 
Experience 1s by induſtry atchiev'd, 

And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time : 
Then, tell me, whither were I beſt to ſend him? 

Pant. I think, your lordſhip is not ignorant, 

How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor 1n his royal court. 
Ant. I know it well. 
Pant. Twere good, I think, yu lordſhip ſent him thi. 
ther: 
There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen; 
And be in-eye of every exerciſe, 
Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. 

Ant. I like thy counſel ; well haſt thou advis'd : 
And, that thou may'ſt perceive how well I like it, 
'L he execution of it ſhall make known; ES 
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Even with the ſpeedieſt expedition 

I will deſpatch him to the emperor's court. 

Pant. To-morrow, may it pleaſe you, Don Alphonſo, 
With other gentlemen of good eſteem, 
Are journeying to ſalute the emperor, 
And to commend their ſervice to his will. 

Ant, Good company; with them ſhall Proteus go: 

And, in good time,—now will we break with him. 


Enter PROTEUS. 


Pro. Sweet love! ſweet lines! ſweet life! 
Here 1s her hand, the agent of her heart; 
Here 1s her oath for love, her honour's pawn : 
O, that our fathers would applaud our loves, 
To ſeal our happineſs with their conſents ! 

O heavenly Julia! 

Ant. How now? what letter are you reading there ? 

Pro. May't pleaſe your lordſhip, *tis a word or two 
Of commendation ſent from Valentine, 

Deliver'd by a friend that came from him. 

Ant. Lend me the letter; let me ſee what news. 

Pro. There is no news, my lord; but that he writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 

And daily graced by the emperor ; 

Wiſhing me with him, partner of his fortune, 
Ant. And how ſtand you affected to his wiſh ? 
Pro. As one relying on your lordſhip's wall, 

And not depending on his friendly wiſh, 

Ant. My will is ſomething ſorted with his wiſh : 
Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed; | 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 

I am reſoly'd, that thou ſhalt ſpend ſome time 
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With Valentinus in the emperor's court ; 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition thou ſhalt have from me. | 

To-morrow be in readineſs to go: 

Excuſe it not, for I am peremptory. 

Pro. My lord, I cannot be ſo ſoon provided 

Pleaſe you, deliberate a day or two. 
Ant. Look, what thou want'ſt, ſhall be ſent after thee : 

No more of ſtay; to-morrow thou muſt go.— 

Come on, Panthino ; you ſhall be employ'd 

To haſten on his expedition. [Exeunt ANT. and Pax r. 
Pro. Thus have I ſhunn'd the fire, for fear of burning ; . 

And drench'd me in the ſea, where I am drown'd : 

I fear'd to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 

Leſt he ſhould take exceptions to my love 

And with the vantage of mine own excuſe 

Hath he excepted moſt againſt my love. | 

O, how this ſpring of love reſembletn | 
The uncertain glory of an April day; | | 

Which now ſhows all the beauty of the ſun, | 
And by and by a cloud takes all away! 5 
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Re-enter PANTHINO. 


Pan. Sir Proteus, your father calls for you; 
He is in haſte, therefore, I pray you, go. 

Pro, Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto ; ö 
And yet a thouſand times it anſwers, no. [ Exennt. 
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ACT Hl. SCENE I. 


— — 


Milan. An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter VALENTINE and SPEED. 


Speed. Sir, your glove. 

Val. Not mine; my gloves are on. 

Speed. Why then this may be yours, for this is but one, 
Val. Ha! let me ſee: ay, give it me, it's mine 


Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine! 
Ah Silvia! Silvia 


Speed. Madam Silvia! madam Silvia! 

Val. How now, ſirrah? 

Speed. She is not within hearing, fir. 

Val. Why, fir, who bade you call her ? 

Speed. Your worſhip, fir; or elſe I miſtook. 

Val. Well, you'll ſtill be too forward. 

Speed. And yet I was laſt chidden for being too flow. 
Val. Go to, fir; tell me, do you know madam Silvia? 
Speed, She that your worſhip loves ? 

Val. Why, how know you that I am in love ? = 
Speed, Marry, by theſe ſpecial marks : Firſt, you have 


learn'd, like fir Proteus, to wreath your arms like a male- 
content ; to reliſh a love-ſong, like a Robin-red-brealſt 
to walk alone, like one that had the peſtilence; to figh, 
like a ſchool-boy that had loſt his A. B. C; to weep, like 

a young wench that had buried her grandam; to faſt, like 
one that takes diet; to watch, like one that fears robbing z 
to ſpeak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas. You were 
wont, when you laugh'd, to crow like a cock; when you 


walk'd, 
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walk'd, to walk like one of the lions ; when you faſted, it 
was preſently after dinner; when you look'd ſadly, it was 


for want of money: and now you are metamorphos'd with 


a miſtreſs, that, when I look on you, I can hardly think 
you my maſter. 

Val. Are all theſe things perceived in me? 

Speed. They are all perceived without you. 

Val. Without me? they cannot, 

Speed. Without you ? nay, that's certain ; for, without 
you were ſo ſimple, none elſe would: but you are ſo with- 
out theſe follies, that theſe follies are within you, and 
ſhine through you like the water in an urinal; that not an 
eye, that ſees you, but is a phyſician to comment on your 
malady. 

Val. But, tell me, doſt thou know my lady Silvia? 


Speed. She, that you gaze on fo, as ſhe fits at ſupper ? 


Val. Haſt thou obſerved that? even ſhe I mean. 
Speed. Why, fir, I know her not. 
Val. Doſt thou know her by my gazing on her, and yet 
know'ſt her not? 
Speed, Is ſhe not hard- favour'd, fir? 
Val. Not ſo fair, boy, as well-favour'd. 
Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 
Val. What doſt thou know? 
Speed, That ſhe is not ſo fair, as (of you) well favoured. 
Val. I mean, that her beauty is exquiſite, but her fa- 
vour infinite. 
Speed. That's becauſe the one is painted, and the other 
out of all count. 
Val. How painted? and how out of count? 
Speed. Marry, fir, ſo painted, to make her fair, that no 
man counts of her beauty. | 
Val. How eſteemeſt thou me? I account of her beauty. 
Speed, You never ſaw her ſince ſhe was deformed. 
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Fal. How long hath ſhe been deformed ? 

Speed. Ever ſince you loved her. 

Val. J have loved her ever ſince I ſaw her; and {till I 
ſee her beautiful, 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot fee her. 

Val, Why? 

Speed. Becauſe love is blind, O, that you had mine 
eyes; or your own eyes had the lights they were wont to 
have, when you chid at fir Proteus for going ungartered ! 

Val. What ſhould I ſee then? 

Speed. Your own preſent folly, and her paſſing deform- 
ity: for he, being in love, could not ſee to garter his 
hoſe; and you, being in love, cannot ſee to put on your 
hols. 

Kal. Belike, boy, then you are in love; for laſt morn- 
ing you could not ſee to wipe my ſhoes. | 

Speed. True, ſir; I was in love with my bed: I thank 
you, you ſwinged me for my love, which makes me the 
bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val. In concluſion, I ſtand affected to her. 

Speed. I would you were ſet; ſo, your affection would 
ceaſe. 

Val. Laſt night ſhe enjoin'd me to write ſome lines to 
one ſhe loves. 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val. J have. 

Speed. Are they not lamely writ ? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do them: 


Peace, here ſhe comes, 


Enter SILVIA. 


Speed. O excellent motion! O exceeding puppet ! now 


will he interpret to her, 
Val. 
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Val. Madam and miſtreſs, a thouſand good-morrows. 
Speed. O, give you good even! here's a million of man- 
ners. [ Afade. 
Sil. Sir Valentine and ſervant, to you two thouſand. 
Speed, He ſhould give her intereſt ; and ſhe gives it him. 
Val. As you enjoin'd me, I have writ your letter, 
Unto the ſecret nameleſs friend of yours; 
Which I was much unwilling to proceed in, 
But for my duty to your ladyſhip. 
Sil. I thank you, gentle ſervant : tis very clerkly done. 
Val. Now truſt me, madam, it came hardly off ; 
For, being 1 ignorant to whom it goes, 
I writ at random, very doubtfully. 
Sil. Perchance you think too much of ſo much pains? 
Val. No, madam; ſo it ſtead you, I will write, 
Pleaſe you command, a thouſand times as much: 
And yet, 
Sil. A pretty period! Well, I W the ſequel; 
And yet I will not name it :—and yet I care not; — 
And yet take this again ;—and yet I thank you 
Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 
Speed. And yet you will; and yet another yet. [A/iae, 
Val. What means your ladyſhip ? do you not like it ? 
Sil. Yes, yes; the lines are very quaintly writ : 
But ſince unwillingly, take them again 
Nay, take them. 
Val. Madam, they are for you. 
Sil. Ay, ay; you writ them, fir, at my requeſt; 
But I will none of them ; they are for you : 
T would have had them writ more movingly. 
Val. Pleaſe you, I'll write your ladyſhip another. 
Sil. And, when it's writ, for my ſake read it over: 
And, if 1t pleaſe you, ſo; if not, why, ſo. 
Fal. If it pleaſe me, madam ! what then ? 
C 


Or elſe for want of idle time, could not again reply ; 
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Sil. Why, if it pleaſe you, take it for your labour; 
And ſo good-morrow, ſervant. [Exit SILVIA» 
Speed. O jeſt unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a ſteeple ! 
My maſter ſues to her; and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor. 
O excellent device! was there ever heard a better? 
That my maſter, being ſcribe, to himſelf ſhould write the 
letter ? 
Val. How now, fir? what are you reaſoning with your- 
ſelf ? 
Speed. Nay, I was rhimiog; 'tis you that have the rea- 
ſon. | 
Val. To do what? 
Speed. To be a ſpokeſman "Ow madam Silvia. 
Val. To whom? 
Speed. To yourſelf : why, ſhe wooes you by a figure, 
Val. What figure? 
Speed, By a letter, I ſhould ſay. 
Val. Why, ſhe hath not writ to me ? 
Speed. What need ſhe, when ſhe made you write to 
yourſelf > Why, do you not perceive the * ? 
Val. No, believe me. 
Speed. No believing you indeed, fir; But did you per- 
ceive her earneſt ? 
Val. She gave me none, except an angry word, 
| Speed. Why, ſhe hath given you a letter. 
Val. That's the letter I writ to her friend. 
Speed, And that letter hath ſhe deliver'd, and there an 
end. 
Val. J would, it were no worſe, 
Speed. T'll warrant you, tis as well: 
For often you have aurit to her; and ſhe, in modeſty, 
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Or fearing elſe ſome meſſenger, that might ber mind diſcover, 
Herſelf hath taught her love himſelf to write unto ber lover = 
All this I ſpeak in print; for in print I found it,— 
Why muſe you, fir? *tis dinner-time. 
Val. I have din'd. | 

Speed. Ay, but hearken, fir: though the cameleon Love 
can feed on the air, I am one that am nouriſhed by my 
victuals, and would fain have meat: O, be not like your 
miſtreſs; be moved, be moved. [Exeunt, 


" 


SCENE II. 


Verona, A Room in Julia's Houſe. 


Enter PROTEUS and JULIA. 


Pro, Have patience, gentle Julia, 
Jul. I muſt, where is no remedy. 
Pro, When poſſibly I can, I will return. 
Jul. If you turn not, you will return, the ſooner ; 
oP this remembrance for thy Julia's ſake. 
[Giving a ring. 
Fee. Why then we'll make exchange; here, take you 
this, 
Jul. And ſeal the bargain with a holy kiſs. 
Pro. Here is my hand for my true conſtancy ; 
And when that hour o'er-ſlips me in the day, 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy ſake, 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me for my love's forgetfulneſs 
My father ſtays my coming; anſwer not; 
The tide is now: nay, not thy tide of tears; 
That tide will ſtay me 3 than I ſhould: 


{Exit JUL1a, 
C2 Julia, 
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Julia, farewell. What! gone without a word ? 
Ay, ſo true love ſhould do: it cannot ſpeak ; 
For truth hath better deeds, than words, to grace it. 


Enter PANTHINO. 


Pan. Sir Proteus, you are ſtaid for. 
Pro. Go; I] come, I come :— 
Alas! this parting ſtrikes poor lovers dumb, [Exenunt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame, A Street, 


Enter LAUNCE, leading a dog. 


Laun. Nay, twill be this hour ere I have done weep- 
ing; all the kind of the Launces have this very fault: 1 
have received my proportion, like the prodigious ſon, 
and am going with ſir Proteus to the Imperial's court. I 
think, Crab my dog be the ſoureſt- natured dog that lives: 
my mother weeping, my father wailing, my fiſter crying, 
our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, and all 
our houſe in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel- 
hearted cur ſhed one tear: he is a ſtone, a very pebble- 
ſtone, and has no more pity in him than a dog: a Jew 
would have wept to have ſeen our parting; why, my 
grandam having no eyes, look you, wept herſelf blind at 
my parting. Nay, I'll ſhow you the manner of it: This 
ſhoe is my father ;—no, this left ſhoe is my father ;—no, 
no, this left ſhoe is my mother ;—nay, that cannot be ſo 
neither ;—yes, it is ſo, it is ſoz it hath the worſer ſole ; 
This ſhoe, with the hole in it, is my mother, and this my 
father; A vengeance on't! there tis: now, fir, this ſtaff 

| is 
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is my ſiſter; for, look you, ſhe is as white as a lily, and 
as ſmall as a wand: this hat is Nan, our maid; I am the 
dog :—no, the dog is himſelf, and I am the dog,—O, the 
dog is me, and I am myſelf; ay, fo, ſo, Now come I to 
my father; Father, your bleſſing ; now ſhould not the ſhoe 
ſpeak a word for weeping ; now ſhould I kiſs my father 
well, he weeps on :—now come I to my mother, (O, that 
ſhe could ſpeak now!) like a wood woman ;—well, I kiſs 
her ;—why there *tis; here's my mother's breath up and 
down: now come I to my filter; mark the moan ſhe 
makes : now the dog all this while ſheds not a tear, 
nor ſpeaks a word; but ſee how 1 lay the duſt with my 
tears, 


Enter PANTHINO. 


Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard; thy maſter is ſhip- 
ped, and thou art to poſt after with oars. What's the 
matter? why weep'ſt thou, man? Away, aſs; you will 
loſe the tide, if you tarry any longer. 

Laun. It is no matter if the ty'd were loſt ; for it is the 
unkindeſt ty*d that ever any man ty'd. | 
Pan. What's the unkindeſt tide? 

Laun. Why, he that's ty'd here; Crab, my dog. 

Pan. Tut, man, T mean thou'lt loſe the flood; and, in 
loſing the flood, loſe thy voyage; and, in loſing thy voy- 
age, loſe thy maſter; and, in loſing thy maſter, loſe thy 
ſervice ; and, in loſing thy ſervice,. Why doſt thou ſtop 
my mouth? 

Laun. For fear thou ſhould'ſt loſe thy tongue. 

Pan. Where ſhould I loſe my tongue? 

Laun. In thy tale. 

Pan. In thy tail? 


Laun, Loſe the tide, and the voyage, and the maſter, 
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and the ſervice? The tide! Why, man, if the river were 
dry, I am able to fill it with my tears; if the wind were 
down, I could drive the boat with my ſighs. 
Pan, Come, come away, man ; I was ſent to call thee. 
Laun, Sir, call me what thou dareſt. 
Pan. Wilt thou go ? 
Laun, Well, I will go. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Milan. An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter VALENTINE, SILVIA, THURIO, and SPEED. 


Sil. Servant— 
Val. Miſtreſs ? | 
Speed. Maſter, ſir Thurio frowns on you. 
Val. Ay, boy, it's for love. 
Speed. Not of you. 
Hal. Of my miſtreſs then. 
Speed. Twere good, you knock'd him. 
Sil. Servant, you are ſad. 
Val. Indeed, madam, I ſeem ſo. 
Thu. Seem you that you are not? 
Val. Haply, I do. 
Thu. So do counterfeits. 
Val. So do you. 
Thu. What ſeem I, that I am not ? 
Pal. Wile. 
Thu. What inſtance of the contrary? 
_ Pal, Your folly. 
Thu, And how quote you my folly ? 
Val. I quote it in your jerkin, 
Thu, My jerkin 1s a doublet. 
| Val. 
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Val. Well, then, I'll double your folly. 

Thu. How ? | 

Sil. What, angry, fir Thurio? do you change colour 

Val. Give him leave, madam; he is a kind of cameleon. 

Thu. That hath more mind to feed on your blood, than 
live in your air. 

Val. You have ſaid, fir, 

Thu. Ay, fir, and done too, for this time. 

Val. I know it well, fir; you always end ere you begin, 

Sil. A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
ſhot off, 

Val. *Tis indeed, madam ; we thank the giver. 

Sil. Who is that, ſervant ? 

Val. Yourſelf, ſweet lady; for you gave the fire: fr 


Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's looks, and 


ſpends what he borrows, kindly in your company. 

Thu. Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me, I ſhall 
make your wit bankrupt. 

Val. T know it well, fir: you have an exchequer of 
words, and, I think, no other treaſure to give your fol- 
lowers for it appears by their bare liveries, that they live 
by your bare words. 

Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more; here comes my fa- 
ther, 


Enter Duke. 


Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you are hard beſet. 
Sir Valentine, your father's in good health: 
What ſay you to a letter from your friends 
Of much good news ? | ; 
Val. | My lord, I will be thankfu 
To any happy meſſenger from thence, 
Duke, Know you Don Antonia, your countryman ? 


KS. Val, 
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Val. Ay, my good lord, I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy eſtimation, 

And not without deſert ſo well reputed. 

Duke. Hath he not a ſon ? 

Val. Ay, my good lord; a ſon, that well deſerves 
The honour and regard of ſuch a father. 

Duke. You know him well? 

Val. I knew him, as myſelf; for from our infancy 
We have convers'd, and ſpent our hours together: 
And though myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of tune, 

To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection; 
Yet hath fir Proteus, for that's his name, 
Made uſe and fair advantage of his days ; 

His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgement ripe 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praiſes that I now beſtow,) 

He is complete in feature, and in mind, 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Duke. Beſhrew me, fir, but, if he make this good, 
He is as worthy for an empreſs” love, 

As meet to be an emperor's counſellor. 

Well, fir; this gentleman 1s come to me, 

With commendation from great potentates 

And here he means to ſpend his time a-while ; 

I think, *tis no unwelcome news to you. 
Pal. Should J have wiſh'd a thing, it had been he. 
Duke, Welcome him then according to his worth; 

Silvia, I ſpeak to you; and you, fir Thurio ;— 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it: 

I'll fend him hither to you preſently. [Exit Duke. 
Val. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyſhip, 

3 Had 
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Had come along with me, but that his miſtreſs 
Did hold his eyes lock'd in her cryſtal looks, 

Sil. Belike, that now ſhe hath enfranchis'd them 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. 

Val. Nay, ſure, I think, ſhe holds them priſoners ſtill. 
Sil. Nay, then he ſhould be blind; and, being blind, 
How could he ſee his way to ſeek out you ? | 

Val. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

Thu. They ſay, that love hath not an eye at all. 

Val. To ſee ſuch lovers, Thurio, as yourſelf ; 
Upon a homely object love can wink. 


Enter PROTEUS. 


Sil. Have done, have done; here comes the gentleman. 
Val. Welcome, dear Proteus !—Miſtreſs, I beſeech you, 
Confirm his welcome with ſome ſpecial favour. 
Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he you oft have wiſh'd to hear from. 
_ Val. Miſtreſs, it is: ſweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-ſervant to your ladyſhip. 
Sil. Too low a miſtreſs for ſo high a ſervant, 
Pro. Not ſo, ſweet lady; but too mean a ſervant 
To have a look of ſuch a worthy miſtreſs. 
Val. Leave off diſcourſe of diſability :— 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your ſervant. 
Pro, My duty will I boaſt of, nothing elſe. 
Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed : 
Servant, you are welcome to a worthleſs miſtreſs. 
Pro, I'll die on him that ſays fo, but yourſelf. 
Sil. That you are welcome? 


4 No; that you are worthleſs. 


Enter 
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Euter Servant. 


Ser. Madam, my lord your father would ſpeak with you. 
Sil. I'll wait upon his pleaſure. [Exit Servant. 
Come, Sir Thurio, 
Go with me: — Once more, new ſervant, welcome: ; 
I'll leave you to confer of home-affairs ; 
When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
Pro. We'll both attend upon your ladyſhip. 
[ Exeunt SILVIA, THURIO, and SPEED. 
Val. Now, tell me, how do all from whence you came? 
Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much com- 
| mended. 
Val. And how do yours? 
Pro. | I left them all in health. 
Val. How does your lady? and how thrives your love ? 
Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary you ; 
I know, you joy not in a love-diſcourſe. 
Val. Ay, Proteus, but that life is alter'd now: 
I have done penance for contemning love ; 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me 
With bitter faſts, with penitential groans, 
With nightly tears, and daily heart-ſore ſighs ; 
For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chac'd fleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's ſorrow. 
O, gentle Proteus, love's a mighty lord ; 
And hath ſo humbled me, as, I confels; 
There is no woe to his correction, 
Nor, to his ſervice, no ſuch joy on earth! 
Now, no diſcourſe, except it be of love ; 
Now can I break my faſt, dine, ſup, and ſleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love. 


Pra. 
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Pro. Enough; I read your fortune in your eye: 
Was this the idol that you worſhip ſo ? 
Val. Even ſhe; and is ſhe not a heavenly ſaint ? 
Pro. No; but ſhe is an earthly paragon. 
Val. Call her divine. 
Pro, I will not flatter her. 
Val. O, flatter me; for love delights in praiſes. 
Pro, When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pills 
And I muſt miniſter the like to you. 
Val. Then ſpeak the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality, 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth. 
Pro. Except my miſtreſs, 
Val. Sweet, except not any; 
Except thou wilt except againſt my love. 
Pro. Have I not reaſon to prefer mine own? | 
Val. And I will help thee to prefer her too: 
She ſhall be dignified with this high honour,— 
To bear my lady's train ; left the baſe earth 
Should from her veſture chance to ſteal a kiſs, 
And, of fo great a favour growing proud, 
Diſdain to root the ſummer-ſwelling flower, 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. 
Pro. Why, Valentine, what braggardiſm is this? 
Val. Pardon me, Proteus : all I can, is nothing 
To her, whoſe worth makes other worthies nothing ; 
She is alone. 
Pro. Then let her alone. | 
Val. Not for the world: why, man, ſhe is mine own; 
And I as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me dote upon my love. 
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My fooliſh rival, that her father likes, 
Only for his poſſeſſions are ſo huge, 
Is gone with her along ; and I muſt after, 
For love, thou know'ſt, is full of jealouſy. 
Pro. But ſhe loves you ? 
Val. Ay, and we are betroth'd ; 
Nay, more, our marriage hour, 
With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of: how I muſt climb her window; 


The ladder made of cords; and all the means 


Plotted ; and *greed on, for my happineſs. 
Good Proteus, go with me to my chamber, 
In theſe affairs to aid me with thy counſel. 
Pro. Go on before; I ſhall enquire you forth ; 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark 
Some neceſſaries that I needs muſt uſe; 
And then I'll preſently attend you. 
Val. Will you make haſte ? | 
Pro. I will.— 7 [Exit Val, 
Even as one heat another heat expels, | 
Or as one nail by ſtrength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love | 


Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 


Is it mine eye, or Valentinus' praiſe, 
Her true perfection, or my falſe tranſgreſſion, 
That makes me, reaſonleſs, to reaſon thus? 


She's fair; and ſo is Julia, that I love ;— 


That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd ; 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold ; 
And that I love him not, as I was wont ; 

O ! but I love his lady too, too much; 

And that's the reaſon I love him ſo little. 


How 
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How ſhall I dote on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her ? 
*Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, 

And that hath dazzled my reaſon's light; 
But when I look on her perfections, 

There is no reaſon but I ſhall be blind, 

If I can check my erring love, I will; 

If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my (kill, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. A Street. 


Enter SPEED and LAUNCE. 


29 


[ Exit, 


Speed. Launce! by mine honeſty, welcome to Milan. 


Laun. Forſwear not thyſelf, ſweet youth; for I am not 


welcome. I reckon this always—that a man is never un- 
done, till he be hang'd; nor never welcome to a place, till 
ſome certain ſhot be paid, and the hoſteſs ſay, welcome. 
Speed, Come on, you mad-cap, I'll to the ale-houſe 
with you preſently ; where, for one ſhot of five pence, 
thou ſhalt have five thouſand welcomes. But, firrah, how 


did thy maſter part with madam Julia? 


Laun. Marry, after they cloſed in earneſt, they parted 


very fairly in jeſt. 
Speed. But ſhall ſhe marry him ? 
Laun. No. 
Speed. How then ? Shall he marry her ? 
Laun. No, neither. 
Speed, What, are they broken ? 
Laun. No, they are both as whole as a fiſh. 


Speed. Why then, how ſtands the matter with them? 
| | Laun, 
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Laun. Marry, thus; when it ſtands well with him, it 
ſtands well with her. 

Speed. What an aſs art thou? I underſtand thee not. 

Laun. What a block art thou, that thou canſt not ? 
My ſtaff underſtands me. 

Speed. What thou fay*'ſt ? 

Laun. Ay, and what I do too: look thee, I'll but lean, 
and my ſtaff underſtands me. 

Speed. It ſtands under thee, indeed. 

Laun, Why, ſtand under and underſtand 1s all one. 

Speed, But tell me true, will't be a match? 

Laun. Aſk my dog: if he ſay, ay, it will; if he ſay, 
no, it will; if he ſhake his tail, and ſay nothing, it will. 

Speed. The concluſion is then, that it will. 

Laun, Thou ſhalt never get ſuch a ſecret from me, but 
by a parable, 

Speed. Tis well that I get it ſo. But, Launce, how 
ſay' ſt thou, that my maſter is become a notable lover? 

Laun. I never knew him otherwiſe, 

Speed, Than how? | 

Laun. A notable lubber, as thou reporteſt him to be. 

Speed, Why, thou whorſon aſs, thou miſtakeſt me, 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee ; I meant thy maſ- 
ter, | 

Speed. I tell thee, my maſter is become a hot lover. 

Laun. Why, I tell thee, I care not though he burn 
himſelf in love. If thou wilt go with me to the ale- 
houſe, ſo; if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Jew, and not 
worth the name of a Chriſtian. | 

Speed. Why? 

Laun. Becauſe thou haſt not ſo much charity in thee, as 
to go to the ale with a Chriſtian : Wilt thou go? 

Speed. At thy ſervice, [ Exeunt. 


* 
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SCENE VI. 


The ſame. An Apartment in the Palace, 


Enter PROTEUS. 


Pro. To leave my Julia, ſhall I be forſworn ; 
To love fair Silvia, ſhall I be forſworn ; 
To wrong my friend, I ſhall be much forſworn ; 
And even that power, which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. 
Love bade me ſwear, and love bids me forſwear: 
O ſweet- ſuggeſting love, if thou haſt ſinn'd, 
Teach me, thy tempted ſubject, to excuſe it ! 
At firſt I did adore a twinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. 
Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken ; 
And he wants wit, that wants reſolved will 
To learn his wit to exchange the bad for better.— 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 
Whole ſovereignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr'd 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths. 
I cannot leave to love, and yet I do; 
But there I leave to love, where I ſhould love. 
Julia I loſe, and Valentine I loſe: 
If I keep them, I needs muſt loſe myſelf; 
If I lofe them, thus find I by their loſs, 
For Valentine, myſelf; for Julia, Silvia. 
I to myſelf am dearer than a friend ; 
For love is ſtill more precious in itſelf : 
And Silvia, witneſs heaven, that made her fair! 
Shews Julia but a ſwarthy Ethiope. 
I will forget that Julia 1s alive, 
Rememb'ring that my love to her 1s dead ; 


And 
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And Valentine I'll hold an enemy, 

Aiming at Silvia as a ſweeter friend. 

T cannot now prove conſtant to myſelf, 
| Without ſome treachery us'd to Valentine. 
[| This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 
To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber- window; 
Myſelf in counſel, his competitor : 
| | | Now preſently I'll give her father notice 

1 Of their diſguiſing, and pretended flight ; 
Who, all enrag'd, will baniſh Valentine; 
For Thurio, he intends, ſhall wed his daughter: 
But, Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crofs, 
By ſome ſly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding, 
| Love, lend me wings to make my purpoſe ſwift, 
As thou haſt lent me wit to plot this drift! [ Exit, 


a. SCENE VII. 


= | | Verona. A Room in Julia's Houſe, 


_ Enter JULIA and LUCETTA. 


Jul. Counſel, Lucetta ; gentle girl, aſſiſt me! 
And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee, — 
Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are viſibly character'd and engrav'd,— 

To leſſon me; and tell me ſome good mean, 
How, with my honour, I may nndertake 

A journey to my loving Proteus. 

Luc. Alas! the way is weariſome and long. 

Jul. A true- devoted pilgrim is not weary 

To meaſure kingdoms with his feeble ſteps; 
Much leſs ſhall ſne, that hath love's wings to fly; 
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And when the flight 1s made to one ſo dear, 
Ot ſuch divine perfection, as fir Proteus. 
Luc, Better forbear, till Proteus make return. | 
Jul. O, know'ſt thou not, his looks are my ſoul's food? 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. 
Didſt thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou would'ft as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 
Luc. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire; 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, 
Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 
Jul. The more thou dam'ſt it up, the more it burns; 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But, when his fair courſe is not hindered, 
He makes ſweet muſick with the enamel'd Rones, 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And ſo by many winding nooks he ſtrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe : 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, | 
Till the laſt ſtep have brought me to my love; 
And there I'll reft, as, after much turmoil, 
A bleſſed ſoul doth in Elyſium. | 
Luc. But in what habit will you go along ? 
Jul. Not like a woman; for I would prevent 
The looſe encounters of laſcivious men: 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with ſuch weeds 
As may beſeem ſome well-reputed Page. 
Luc. Why then your ladyſhip muſt cut your 8 
Jul. No, girl; I'll knit it up in filken ſtrings, 
| D With 
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With twenty odd-conceited true-love knots : 

To be fantaſtic may become a youth 

Of greater time than I ſhall ſhow to be. 

Luc. What faſhion, madam, ſhall I make your breeches ? 
Jul. That fits as well, as—“ tell me, good my lord, 
«© What compaſs will you wear your farthingale?“ 
Why, even that faſhion thou beſt lik'ſt, Lucetta. 
Luc, You muſt needs have them with a cod-piece, ma- 
dam. 
Jul. Out, out, Lucetta ! that will be ill-favour'd. 
Luc. A round hoſe, madam, now's not worth a pin, 
Unleſs you have a cod- piece to ſtick pins on. 
Jul. Lucetta, as thou lov'ſt me, let me have 

What thou think'ſt meet, and is moſt mannerly : 

But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me, 

For undertaking ſo unſtaid a journey ? 

I fear me, it will make me ſcandaliz'd. | 
Luc, If you think ſo, then ſtay at home, and go not. 
Jul. Nay, that I will not. 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but go. 

If Proteus like your journey, when you come, 

No matter who's diſpleas'd, when you are gone: 

I fear me, he will ſcarce be pleas'd withal. 

Jul. That is the leaſt, Lucetta, of my fear: 

A thouſand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 

And inſtances as infinite of love, 

Warrant me welcome to my Proteus. | 
Luc. All theſe are ſervants to deceitful men, 

Jul. Baſe men, that uſe them to ſo baſe effect l 

But truer ſtars did govern Proteus” birth: 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 

His love ſincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears, pure meſlengers ſent from his heart; 

His heart as far from fraud, as heaven from earth. 

Lue, 
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Luc. Pray heaven, he prove {o, when you come to him! 


33 


Jul. Now, as thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, 


To bear a hard opinion of his truth : 

Only deſerve my love, by loving him; 
And preſently go with me to my chamber, 
To take a note of what I ſtand in need of, 
To furniſh me upon my longing journey, 
All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation ; 
Only, in lieu thereof, deſpatch me hence 
Come, anſwer not, but to it preſently ; 

I am inpatient of my tarriance, 


D 2 


[ Exeunt. 
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— ACT III. SCENE I. 


Milan. Ar Ante-room in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter DUKE, THuRIO, and PROTEUS. 


Duke. Sir Thurio, give us leave, I pray, awhile; 
We have ſome ſecrets to confer about. 
| [Exit THUR1O, 
Now, tell me, Proteus, what's your will with me ? 
Pro. My gracious lord, that which I would diſcover, 
The law of friendſhip bids me to conceal : 
But, when I call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undeſerving as I am, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which elſe no worldly good ſhould draw from me. 
Know, worthy prince, fir Valentine, my friend, 
This night intends to ſteal away your daughter ; 
Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. 
I know, you have determin'd to beſtow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates; 
And ſhould ſhe thus be ſtolen away trom you, 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's ſake, I rather choſe 
To crols my friend in his intended drift, 
Than, by concealing it, heap. on your head 
A. pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
Being unprevented, to your tiineleſs grave. 
Duke. Proteus, I thank thee for thine honeſt care; 
Which to requite, command me while I hve. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
Haply, when they have judg'd me faſt afleep ; 
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And oftentimes have purpos'd to forbid 

Sir Valentine her company, and my court : 

But, fearing leſt my jealous aim might err, 

And ſo, unworthily, diſgrace the man, 

(A raſhneſs that I ever yet have ſhunn'd,) 

I gave him gentle looks; thereby to find 

That which thyſelf haſt now diſclos'd to me. 

And, that thou may'ſt perceive my fear of this, 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 

I nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 

The key whereof myſelf have ever kept; 

And thence ſhe cannot be convey'd away. 

Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis'd a mean 

How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 

And with a corded ladded fetch her down; wth 
For which the youthful lover now is gone, | * 
And this way comes he with it preſently; | 
Where, if it pleaſe you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it fo cunningly, 

That my diſcovery be not aimed at; "ul 
For love of you, not hate unto my friend, | | i 
Hath made me publiſher of this pretence. | 

Duke. Upon mine honour, he ſhall never know | | 
That I had any light from thee of this. 
Pro, Adieu, my lord ; fir Valentine is coming. [ Exit. 
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Enter VALENTINE. 


Duke. Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt ? 

Val. Pleaſe it your grace there is a meſſenger 
That ſtays to bear my letters to my friends, 
And I am going to deliver them. 

Duke, Be they of much import ? 


D 3 | Val. 
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Val. The tenor of them both but ſignify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 
Duke. Nay, then no matter ; ſtay with me a while 3 
I am to break with thee of ſome affairs, 
That touch me near, wherein thou muſt be ſecret. 
*Tis not unknown to thee, that I have ſought 
To match my friend, fir Thurio, to my daughter. 
Val. I know it well, my lord; and, ſure, the match 
Were rich'and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities 
Beſeeming ſuch a wife as your fair daughter: 
Cannot your grace win her to fancy him? 
Duke. No, truſt me; ſhe is peeviſh, ſullen, froward, 
Proud, diſobedient; ſtubborn, lacking duty; 
Neither regarding that the is my child, 
Nor fearing me as if I were her father: 
And, may I ſay to thee, this pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn wy love from her; 
And, where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſn'd by her child-like duty, 
I now am full reſolv'd to take a wife, 
And turn her out to who will take her in: 
Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower ; 
For me and my poſlethons ſhe eſteems not. 
Val. What would your grace have me to do in this? 
Duke. There 1s a lady, fir, in Milan, here, 
Whom I affect; but ſhe is nice, and coy, 
And nought eſteems my aged eloquence: 
Now, therefore, would I have thee to my tutor, 
(For long agone I have forgot to court; 
Beſides, the faſhion of the time is chang'd ;) 
How, and which way, I may beſtow myſelf, 
To be regarded in her ſun- bright eye. 
Val. Win her with gifts, if ſhe reſpe&t not words; 


Dumb 
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Dumb jewels often, in their filent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a woman's mind, 
Duke, But ſhe did ſcorn a preſent that I ſent her. 
Val. A woman ſometime ſcorns what beſt contents her: 

Send her another; never give her o'er ; 

For ſcorn at firſt makes after-love the more. 

If ſhe do frown, 'tis not in hate of you, 

But rather to beget more love in you : 

If ſhe do chide, tis not to have you gone; 

For why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 

Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 

For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean, away : 

Flatter, and praiſe, commend, extol their graces; 

Though ne'er ſo black, ſay, they have angels' faces, 

That man that hath a tongue, I ſay, is no man, 

It with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

Duke. But ſhe I mean, is promis'd by her friends 

Unto a youthful gentleman of worth ; 

And kept ſeverely from reſort of men, 

That no man hath acceſs by day to her. 

Val. Why then I would reſort to her by night. 

Duke. Ay, but the doors be lock'd, and keys kept ſafe, 

That no man hath recourſe to her by night. 

Val. What lets, but one may enter at her window? 
Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground ; 

And built ſo ſhelving, that one cannot climb it 

Without apparent hazard of his life. 

Val. Why then, a ladder, quaintly made of cords, 

To caſt up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, 

Would ſerve to ſcale another Hero's tower, 

So bold Leander would adventure it. 

Duke, Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 

| AST me where I may have ſuch a ladder, 
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Val. When would you uſe it? pray, ſir, tell me that, 
Duke. This very night; for love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can come by. 
Val. By ſeven o'clock I'll get you ſuch a ladder, 
Duke. But hark thee; I will go to her alone; 
How ſhall I beſt convey the ladder thither ? 
Val. It will be light, my lord, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak, that is of any length. 
Duke, A cloak as long as thine will ſerve the turn! 
Val. Ay, my good lord. 
Duke. Then let me ſee thy cloak; 
T'll get me one of ſuch another length. 
Val. Why, any cloak will ſerve the turn, my lord. 
Duke. How ſhall I faſhion me to wear a cloak ?— 
I pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon me,— 
What letter is this ſame ? What's here ?—To Silvia! IP 
And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 
I'll be ſo bold to break the ſeal for once. [reads. 
My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly ; 
And flaves they are to me, that ſend them flying : 
O, could their maſter come and go as lightly, _ 
Himſelf would lodge, where ſenſeleſs they are lying. 
My herald thoughts in thy pure boſom reſt them; © 
While I, their king, that thither them importune, 
Do curſe the grace that with ſuch grace hath bleſsd them, 
Becauſe myſelf do want my ſervants fortune : 
I curſe myſelf, for they are ſent by me, 
That they ſhould harbour where their lord ſhould be. 
What's here? | 
Silvia, this night T wlll enfranchiſe thee : 
Tis ſo; and here's the ladder for the purpoſe.— 
Why, Phaeton, (for thou art Merops' ſon,) 
Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heavenly car, 


And with thy daring folly burn the world ? 
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Wilt thou reach ſtars, becauſe they ſhine on thee? 
Go, baſe intruder ! over-weening ſlave ! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates; 
And think, my patience, more than thy deſert, 
Is privilege for thy departure hence: 
Thank me for this, more than for all the favours, 
Which, all too much, I have beſtow'd on thee. 
But if thou linger in my territories, 
Longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 
By heaven, my wrath ſhall far exceed the love 
I ever bore my daughter, or thyſelf. 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe, 
But, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make ſpeed from hence. 
28 55 [Exit DUKE. 

Val. And why not death, rather than living tormeat ? 
To die, is to be baniſh'd from myſelf; 
And Silvia is myſelf : baniſh'd from her, 
Is (elf from ſelf ; a deadly biniſhment ! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen ? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by ? 
Unleſs it be, to think that ſhe 1s by, 
And feed upon the ſhadow of perfection, 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no muſick in the nightingale ; 
Unleſs I look on Silvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon: 
She is my eſſence; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom: 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death; 
But, fly I hence, I fly away from life. 
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Enter PROTEUsS and LAUNCE. 


Pro. Run, boy, run, run, and ſeek him out, 

Laun. So-ho! ſo-ho! 

Pro. What ſeeſt thou? 

Laun. Him we go to find: there's not a hair on's head, 


but 'tis a Valentine. 


Pro. Valentine? 
Val. No. 
Pro. Who then? his ſpirit? 
Fal. Neither. 
Pro. What then? 
Val. Nothing. 
Laun, Can nothing ſpeak ? maſter, ſhall I ftrike ? 
Pro. Whom would'ſ thou ſtrike ? 
Laun. Nothing. 
Pro. Villain, forbear. 
Laun. Why, fir, I'll ſtrike nothing: 1 pray you,. — 
Pro. Sirrah, I ſay, forbear: Friend Valentine, a word. 
Val. My ears are ſtopp'd, and cannot hear good news, 
So much of bad already hath poſſeſs'd them. 
Pro. Then in dumb filence will I bury mine, 
For they are harſh, untuneable, and bad. 
Pal. Is Silvia dead ? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Val. No Valentine, indeed, for facred Silvia — 
Hath ſhe forſworn me? 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have forſworn me |— 
What is your news? 
Laun. Sir, there's a proclamation that you are vaniſh'd. 
Pro. That thou art baniſhed, O, that's the news; 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 
| Val. 
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Pal. O, I have fed upon this woe already, 
And now exceſs of it will make me ſurfeit. 
Doth Silvia know that I am baniſhed ? 

Pro. Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, 
(Which, unrevers'd, ſtands in effectual force,) 

A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears : 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd; 
With them, upon her knees, her humble elf ; 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs fo became them, 
As if but now they waxed pale for woe: 

But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, 

Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor ſilver-ſhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate fire 

But Valentine, if he be ta'en, mutt die. 

Beſides, her interceſſion chaf'd him fo, 

When ſhe tor thy repeal was ſuppliant, 

That to cloſe priſon he commanded her, 

With many bitter threats of *biding there. 

Val. No more; unleſs the next word, that thou ſpeak'ſt, 
Have ſome malignant power upon my life ; 

It ſo, I pray thee, breathe it in mine ear, 
As ending anthem of my endleſs dolour. 

Pro, Ceaſe to lament for that thou canſt not help, 
And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. 55 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. 

Here if thou ſtay, thou can'ſt not ſee thy love; 
Beſides, thy ſtaying will abridge thy life. 

Hope is a lover's ſtaff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing thoughts. 
Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence; 
Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Even in the milk-white boſom of thy love. 

The time now ſerves not to expoſtulate : 

Come, I'll convey thee through the city gate; 


I And, 
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And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 

Of all that may concern thy love-affairs : 

As thou lov'ſt Silvia, though not for thyſelf, 

Regard thy danger, and along with me. 

Val. I pray thee, Launce, an if thou ſeeſt my boy, 


Bid him make haſte, and meet me at the north-gate. 


Pro. Go, ſirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 
Val. O my dear Silvia! hapleſs Valentine! 
[ Exeunt VALENTINE and PROTEUS, 
Laun. I am but a fool, look you; and yet I have the 
wit to think, my maſter is a kind of a knave: but that's 
all one, if he be but one knave. He lives not now, that 


Knows me to be in love: yet I am in love; but a team 


of horſe ſhall not pluck that from me; nor who tis I 
love, and yet *tis a woman : but what woman, I will not 
tell myſelf; and yet tis a milk-maid: yet *tis not a maid, 
for ſhe hath had goſſips: yet 'tis a maid, for ſhe is her 
maſter's maid, and ſerves for wages. She hath more qua- 
lities than a water-ſpaniel,—which is much in a bare chriſ- 
tian. Here is the cat- log [Pulling out a paper] of her con- 
ditions. Imprimis, She can fetch and carry. Why, a 
horſe can do no more; nay, a horſe cannot fetch, but 
only carry; therefore, is ſhe better than a jade. Item, 
She can mill; look you, a ſweet virtue in a maid with 
clean hd. | | 


Enter SPEED. 


Speed, How now, ſignior Launce ? what news with your 
maſterſhip? 
Laun. With my maſter's ſhip ? why, it is at ſea. 
Speed. Well, your old vice ſtill; miſtake the word: 
What news then in your paper ? 
Laun, The blackeſt news that ever thou heard'ſt. 
Specs. 


Act III. 


Speed. 
Laun. 
Speed. 


Laun. 


Speed. 


Laun. 
Speed, 
Laun. 


mother : 


Speed, 
Laun. 
Speed, 
Laun. 


Speed. 


Laun. 
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Why, man, how black ? 
Why, as black as ink. 


Let me read them. 


Fie on thee, jolt-head ; thou can'ft not read. 


Thou heiſt, I can. 

I will try thee : Tell me this: Who begot thee ? 
Marry, the ſon of my grandfather. 

O illiterate loĩterer! it was the ſon of thy grand- 
this proves, that thou canſt not read. 

Come, fool, come: try me in thy paper. 
There; and faint Nicholas be thy ſpeed ! 
Saris. She can milk, 

Ay, that ſhe can. 

Item, She brews good ale. | 

And therefore comes the proverb,—Bleſling o 


your heart, you brew good ale. 


Speed. 
Laun, 


Speed. 


Item, She can ſew. 
That's as much as to ſay, Can ſhe ſo? 
Item, She can knit, 


Laun. What need a man care for a ſtock with a wench, 


Speed. 


when ſhe can knit him a ſtock. 


Item, She can waſh and ſcour. 


Laun. A ſpecial virtue; for then ſhe need not be waſh- | 


Speed. 
 Laun. 


ed and ſcoured. 


Item, She can ſpin. 
Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when ſhe 


can ſpin for her living. 

Speed. Ttem, She hath many 8 virtue. 
Laun. That's as much as to ſay, baſtard virtues; that, 
indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no 


names. 


Speed. Here follow her wices. 
| Laun, Cloſe at the heels of her virtues, 


Speed. 
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| Sfeed, Item, She is not to be kifſed faſting, in reſpe# of ber 
breath. 

Laun, Well, that fault may be mended with a break- 
faſt: Read on. 

Speed. Item, She hath a feet mouth. 

Laun, That makes amends for her ſour breath. 

Speed. Item, She doth talk in her fleep. 

Laun. It's no matter for that, ſo ſhe ſleep not in her 
talk, 

Speed. Item, She is flow in words, 

Laun. O villain, that ſet this down among her vices ! 
To be flow in words, is a woman's only virtue: I pray 
thee, out with't ; and place it for her chief virtue, 

Speed, Item, She i is proud. 

Laun. Out with that too; it was Eve's legacy, and 
cannot be ta'en from her. 

Speed. Item, She hath no teeth, 
 Laun. I care not for that neither, becauſe I love cruſts. 

Speed, Item, She is curſt, 

Laun. Well; the beſt is, ſhe hath no | teeth to bite. 

Speed. Item, She wwill often praiſe ber liquor. 

Laun. If her liquor be good, ſhe ſhall : if the will not, 
. I will; for good things ſhould be praiſed, 

Speed. Item, She is too liberal. 

Laun. Of her tongue ſhe cannot; for that's writ down 
ſhe is flow of: of her purſe ſhe ſhall not; for that III 
keep ſhut : now of another thing ſhe may; and that I 
cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit, and more faults 
than hairs, and more wealth than faults. 

Laun. Stop there; I'll have her: ſhe was mine, and 
not mine, twice or thrice in that laſt article: Rehearſe 
that once more. | 

Speed. Item, She hath more hair than wit,- 


Laun, 
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Laun, More hair than wit,—it may be; I'll prove it: 
The cover of the ſalt hides the ſalt, and therefore it is 


more than the ſalt : the hair, that covers the wit, is more 


than the wit; for the greater hides the leſs. What's next? 

Speed. And more faults than hairs, — 

Laxn. That's monſtrous: O, that that were out! 

Speed. — And more wealth than faults. 

Laun. Why, that word makes the faults gracious : 
Well, I'll have ker: And if it be a match, as nothing is 
1mpoſhble,— 

Speed. What then ? 

Laun, Why, then will I tell thee,—that thy maſter 
ſtays for thee at the north gate. 

Speed. For me? 

Laun. For thee? ay; who art thou? he bath ſtaid for 
a better man than thee. 

Speed. And muſt I go to him? 

Laun. Thou muſt run to him, for thou haſt ſtaid ſo 
long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 

Speed, Why didſt not tell me nah ? *pox of your love- 
letters! LExit. 

Laun. Now will he be ſwing'd for reading my letter : 
An unmannerly ſlave, that will thruſt himſelf into ſecrets ! 
I'll after, to rejoice in the boy's correction. [ Exit, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Room in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter DUKE and THvukRlo; PROTEUS behind. 


Due. Sir Thurio, fear not, but that ſhe will love you, 
Now Valentine is baniſh*d from her fight. 


Thu. Since has exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt, 
Forſworn 
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Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am deſperate of obtaining her. 

Duke. This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice; which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs Valentine ſhall be forgot.— 
How now, fir Proteus? Is your countryman, 
According to our proclamation, gone ? 

Pro. Gone, my good lord. 

Duke. My daughter takes his going grievouſly. 

Pro, A little time, my lord, will Kill that grief. 

Duke. So I believe; but Thurio thinks not ſo.— 
Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee, | 
(For thou haſt ſhown ſome ſign of good deſert,) 
Makes me the better to confer with thee. 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your grace, 
Let me not live to look upon your grace. 

Duke. Thou know'ſt, how willingly I would effe& 
The match between fir Thurio and my daughter. 

Pro. I do, my lord. 

Duke. And alſo, I think, thou art not 1gnorant 


How ſhe oppoſes her againſt my will. 


Pro, She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 
Duke. Ay, and perverſely ſhe perſevers ſo. 
What might we do, to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love fir Thurio ? 
Pro. The beſt way 1s, to ſlander Valentine 
With falſhood, cowardice, and poor deſcent ; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 
Duke. Ay, but ſhe'll think, that it is ſpoke in hate, 
Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: | 
Therefore it muſt, with circumſtance, be ſpoken 
By one, whom ſhe eſteemeth as his friend, 
| Duke, 
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Duke. Then you maſt undertake to ſlander him. 
Pro. And that, my lord, I ſhall be loth to do: 
Tis an ill office for a gentleman ; 
Eſpecially, againſt his very friend. 
Duke. Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your ſlander never can endamage him 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 
Being entreated to it by your friend, . 
Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord: if I can do it, 
By aught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She thall not long continue love to him. 
But ſay, this weed her love from Valentine, 
It follows not that ſhe will love fir Thurio. 
Thu, Therefore as you unwind her love from him, 
Leſt it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
You mult provide to bottom it on me: | 
Which muſt be done, by praifing me as much 
As you in worth diſpraiſe fir Valentine. 
Duke. And, Proteus, we dare truſt you in this kind; 
Becauſe we know, on Valentine's report, 
You are already love's firm votary, 
And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind. 
Upon this warrant ſhall you have acceſs, 
Where you with Silvia may confer at large ; 
For ſhe is lumpiſh, heavy, melancholy, 
And, for your friend's ſake, will be glad of you; 
Where you may temper her, by your perſuaſion, 
To hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 
Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect ;— 
But you, ſir Thurio, are not ſharp enough; 
You muſt lay lime, to tangle her deſires, 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 
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Duke, Ay, much the force of heaven-bred poc ſy. 
. Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 
You ſacrifice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 
Write, till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity :— 
For Orpheus' lute was ſtrung with poets' ftinews 
Whoſe golden touch could ſoften ſteel and ftlones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forſake unſounded deeps to dance on ſands. 
Alter your dire-lamenting elegies, 
Viſit by night your lady's chamber-window 
With ſome ſweet concert: to their inſtruments 
Fune a deploring dump; the night's dead ſilence 
Will well become ſuch ſweet complaining grievance. 
This, or «Ile nothing, will inherit her. 
Duke, This diſcipline ſhows thou haſt been in love. 
Thu. And thy advice this night I'll put in practice: 
Therefore, {ſweet Proteus, my direction-giver, 
Let us into the city preſently 
To fort ſome gentlemen well ſkill'd in muſick: 
J have a {onnet, that will ſerve the turn, 
Jo give the onſet to thy good advice, 
Duke. About it, gentlemen. 
Pro, We'll wait upon your grace, till after ſupper ;. 
And afterward determine our proceedings. 


Dube. Even now about it; I will pardon you. [Exeuzt. 


ACT 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


* 


A Foreſt, near Mantua. 


Enter certain Out-laws. 


1 Out. Fellows, ſtand faſt; I ſee a paſſenger. 
2 Out, If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with 'em. 


Enter VALENTINE and SPEED. 


3 Out, Stand, fir, and throw us that you have about 
My | 
If not, we'll make you fit, and rifle you, 
Speed, Sir, we are undone! theſe are the villains 
That all the travellers do fear ſo much. 
Val. My friends, — 
1 Out. That's not fo, fir; we are your enemies. 
2 Out, Peace; we'll hear him. 
3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we; 
For he's a proper man. 
Val. Then know, that I have little wealth to loſe ; 
A man I am, croſs'd with adverſity : 
My riches are theſe poor habiliments, 
Of which if you ſhould here disfarniſh me, 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. 
2 Out. Whither travel you ? 
Val. To Verona. 
1 Out. Whence came you ? 
Fal. From Milan. | 
3 Out. Have you long ſojourn'd there? 
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Val. Some ſixteen months; and longer might have ſaid, 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 

1 Out. What, were you baniſh'd thence ? 

Val. L was. 

2 Out. For what offence? 

Val. For that which now torments me to rehearſe : 
I kill'd a man, whoſe death I much repent ; 
But yet I flew him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage, or baſe treachery. 
x Out. Why ne'er repent it, if it were done ſo: 

But were you baniſh'd for ſo ſmall a fault? 

Val. T was, and held me glad of ſuch a doom. 

1 Out. Have you the tongues? 

Val. My youthful travel therein made me happy; 
Or elſe I often had been miſerable. 

3 Out. By the bare ſcalp of Robin Hood's fat bia 
This fellow were a king for our wild faction. 

1 Out. We'll have him: ſirs, a word. 

Speed. | Maſter, be one of them ; 
It is an honourable kind of thievery. 

Pal. Peace, villain! 

2 Out. Tell us this: Have you any thing to take to? 

Val. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out. Know then, that ſome of us are CE 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the company of awful men: 
Myſelf was from Verona baniſhed, 
For practiſing to ſteal away a lady, 
An heir, and near allied unto the duke. 

2 Out. And I from Mantua, for a gentleman, 
Whom, in my mood, I ſtabb'd unto the heart. 

1 Out. And I, for ſuch like petty crimes as theſe, 
But to the purpoſe, - (for we cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus'd our lawlels lives, ) 


And, 
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And, partly, ſeeing you are beautify'd 
With goodly ſhape ; and by your own report 
A linguiſt; and a man of ſuch perfection, 
As we do in our quality much want ;— 
2 Out. Indeed, becauſe you are a baniſh'd man, 
Therefore, above the reſt, we parley to you: 
Are you content to be our general ? 
To make a virtue of neceſſity, 
And live, as we do, in this wilderneſs ? 
3 Out, What ſay'ſt thou? wilt thou be of our conſort ? 
Say, ay, and be the captain of us all : 
Weill do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 
Love thee as our commander, and our king, 
1 Out. But if thou ſcorn our courteſy, thou dieſt. 
2 Out, Thou ſhalt not live to brag what we have offer'd, 
Val. I take your offer, and will live with you; 
Provided that you do no outrages 
On ſilly women, or poor paſſengers. 
3 Out. No, we detelt ſuch vile baſe practices. 
Come, go with us, we'll bring thee to our crews, 
And ſhew thee all the treaſure we have got ; 
Which, with ourſelves, all reſt at thy diſpoſe, ¶ Excunt. 


SCENE II. 
Milan, Court of the Palace, 


Enter PROTEUS. 


Pro. Already have I been falſe to Valentine, 
And now I muſt be as unjuſt to Thurio. 
Under the colour of commending him, 

I have acceſs my own love to prefer; 
But Silvia 1s too fair, too true, too holy, 
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To be corrupted with my worthleſs gifts. 
When I proteſt true loyalty to her, 

She twitz me with my falſhood to my friend; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, 

She bids me think, how I have been forſworn 
In breaking faith with Julia whom TI lov'd : 
And, notwithſtanding all her ſudden quips, 
The leaſt whereof would quell a lover's hope, 
Yet, ſpaniel-like, the more the ſpurns my love, 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. 
But here comes Thurio: now muſt we to her window, 
And give ſome evening muſick to her ear. 


— 
——ä— ——— — — — —— 
— 
* 


Enter Tg RIO, and Muſicians. 


Thu. How now, fir Proteus? are you crept before us? 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio; for, you know, that love 
| | Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. 
| Thu, Ay, but, I hope, fir, that you love not here, 
. Pro. Sir, but I do; or elſe I would be hence. 
[| Thu. Whom ? Silvia? 
| Pro. Ay, Silvia,—for your ſake, 
Thu. I thank you for your own. Now, gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it luſtily a while, 


mer” ES 3 rs 


Enter Hoſt, at a diſtance; and JULIA in boy's clothes, 


Het. Now, my young gueſt! methinks you're ally. 
cholly ; J pray you, why 1s it? 

Jul. Marry, mine hoſt, becauſe J cannot be merry. 

Hoſt, Come, we'll have you merry: I'll bring you 
where you ſhall hear muſick, and fee the gentleman that 
you aſk'd for. TH 

Jul. But ſhall I hear him ſpeak ? 
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Hoſt. Ay, that you ſhall, | 
Jul. That will be muſick. [ Miſicl plays. 
Hojt. Hark! hark! 
Jul. Is he among theſe? 
Hoſt. Ay: but peace, let's hear em. 


8 ON G. 


Who is Silvia aubat is ſhe, 
That all our fwains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is ſhe ; 
The heavens ſuch grace did lend her, 
That ſhe might admired be. 


Is ſhe kind, as fhe is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindneſs t 
Lowe doth to her eyes repair, 
Jo help him of his blindueſs ; 
And, being help'd, inhabits there, 


Then to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excelling 
She excels each mortal thing, 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring. 


Hoſt. How now? are you ſadder than you were before ? 
How do you, man? the muſick likes you not. 

Zul. You miſtake; the muſician likes me not. 

Hoſt. Why, wy pretty youth ? 

7ul. He plays falſe, father. 

Hoſt. How? out of tune on the ſtrings? 

Jul. Not ſo ; but yet ſo falſe, that he grieves my very 

heart-ſtrings. 
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Hof. You have a quick ear. 
Jul. Ay, I would I were deaf! it makes me have a flow 


heart. 


Hoſt. J perceive, you delight not in muſick, 

Jul. Not a whit, when it jars ſo. 

Hoſt. Hark, what fine change is in the muſick ! 

Jul. Ay; that change is the ſpite. 

Hoft. You would have them always play but one thing? 

Jul. I would always have one play but one thing. But, 
hoſt, doth this ſir Proteus, that we talk on, often reſort 
unto this gentlewoman ? 

Hoſt. T tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he 
loved her out of all nick. 

Jul. Where is Launce ? 

Hoſt. Gone to ſeek his dog; which, to-morrow, by 
bis maſter's command, he muſt oP for a preſent to his 
lady. 

Jul. Peace! ſtand aſide; the company parts. 

Pro, Sir Thurio, fear not you; I will fo plead, 

That you ſhall ſay, my cunning drift excels, 

Thu, Where meet we ? 

Pro. At faint Gregory's well. 

Thu. Farewell. [Exeunt THUR10 and Muſicians. 


SILVIA appears above, at her window, 


Pro. Madam, good even to your Jadyſhip. 
Sil. I thank you for your muſick, gentlemen : 
Who is that, that ſpake ? 
Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure heart's truth, 
You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice. 
Sil. Sir Proteus, as I take it. 
Pro, Sir Proteus, gentle lady, and your PORE 
Sil. What is your will? 


Pro. 
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Pro, That I may compaſs yours. 

Sil. You have your wiſh ; my will is even this, 
That preſently you hie you home to bed, 

Thou ſubtle, perjur'd, falſe, diſloyal man! 
Think'ſt thou, I am ſo ſhallow, fo conceitleſs, 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery, 

That haſt deceiv'd ſo many with thy vows ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me,—by this pale queen of night I ſwear, 
J am ſo far from granting thy requeſt, 

That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrongful ſuit 
And by and by intend to chide myſelf, 

Even for this time I ſpend in talking to thee. 

Pro. I grant, ſweet love, that I did love a lady ; 
But ſhe is dead. 

Jul. *T were falſe, if I ſhould ſpeak it; 

For, I am ſure, ſhe is not buried. [ A/ede, 

Sil. Say, that ſhe be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 
Survives; to whom, thyſelf art witneſs, 

I am betroth'd : And art thou not aſham'd 
To wrong him with thy importanacy ? 

Pro. I likewiſe hear, that Valentine is dead. 

Sil. And ſo, ſuppoſe, am I; for in his grave, 
Aſſure thyſelf, my love is buried. 

Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it froni the earth. 

Sil. Go to thy lady” s grave, and call her's thence ; £ 
Or, at the leaſt, in her's ſepulchre thine. 

Jul. He heard not that. [ A/ide. 
Pro. Madam, if your heart be ſo obdirate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 

The picture that 1s hanging in your chamber ; 
To that I'll ſpeak, to that I'Il ſigh and weep; 
For, fince the ſubſtance of your perfect ſelf 
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Is elſe devoted, I am but a ſhadow; 
And to your thadow will I make true love. 
Jul. If *twere a {ubitance, you would, ſure, deceive it, 
And make it but a ſhadow, as I am. [A/ide. 
Sil. I am very loth to be your idol, fir; 
But, fince your falſhood ſhall become you well 
To worlhip ſhadows, and adore falſe ſhapes, 
Send to me in the morning, and I'll] ſend it: 
And fo, good reſt. | 
Pro. As wretches have o''er- night, 
That wait for execution in the morn. 
[Exeunt PROTEUS 3 and SILVIA, from above. 
Ful. Hoſt, will you go? | 
Hoft. By my hallidom, I was faſt aſleep. 
Jul. Pray you, where hes fr Proteus? 
Hoſt. Marry, at my houſe; Truſt me, I think, tis 
almoſt day. 
Jul. Not ſo; but it hath been the longeſt night 
That e'er I watch'd, and the moſt heavieſt, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. 
Enter EGLAMOUR, 


Egl. This is the hour that madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind ; 
There's ſome great matter ſhe'd employ me in.— 


Madam, madam ! 
SILVIA appears above, at her window. 


Sil. Who calls ? 
| Fel, 
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Eel. Your ſervant, and your fr iend ; 
One that attends your ladyſhip's command. 

Sil. Sir Eglamour, a thouſand times good-morrow. 

Egl. As many, worthy lady, to yourſelt. 
According to your ladyſhip's impoſe, 

I am thus early come, to know what ſervice 
It is your pleaſure to command me in. 

Sil. O Eglamour, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not, I flatter, for, I ſwear, I do not,) 
Valiant, wiſe, remorſeful, well accompliſh'd. 
Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will 
I bear unto the baniſh'd Valentine; 

Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my very ſoul abhorr'd. 
Thyſelf haſt lov'd; and I have heard thee ſay, 
No grief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love dicd, 
Upon whoſe grave thou vowd'ſt pure chaſtity. 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, 
To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode; 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pats, 
I do deſire thy worthy company, 
Upon whoſe faith and honour I repoſe, 
' Urge not my father's anger, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 
And on the juſtice of my flying hence, 
To keep me from a molt unholy match, 
W hich heaven and fortune ſtill reward with plagues. 
I do defire thee, even from a heart 
As full of ſorrows as the ſea of ſands, 
To bear me company, and go with me: 
If not, to hide what I have ſaid to thee, 
That I may venture to depart alone. 

Egl. Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 


Which 
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Which fince I know they virtuouſly are plac'd, 
T give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I with all good befortune you. 
When will you go? 
Fil. This evening coming. 
Egl. Where ſhall I meet you? 
Sil. At friar Patrick's cel}, 
Where I intend holy confeſſion, 
Egl. J will not fail your ladyſhip : 
Good-morrow, gentle lady. 
Sil. Good-morrow, kind fir Eglamour. [ Exennt, 


SCENE IV. 
The ſame. 


Enter LAUNCE, with his dog. 


When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with him, look 
you, it goes hard: one that I brought up of a puppy; 
one that I ſaved from drowning, when three or four of 


his blind brothers and fiſters went to it! I have taught 


him—even as one would ſay perciſely, Thus I would 


teach a dog. I was ſent to deliver him, as a preſent to 


miſtreſs Silvia, from my maſter; and I came no ſooner 
into the dining-chamber, but he ſteps me to her trencher, 
and fteals her capon's leg. O, *tis a foul thing, when a 
cur cannot keep himſelf in all companies! I would have, 
as one ſhould ſay, one that takes upon him to be a dog 
indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at all things. If I had 
not had more wit than he, to take a fault upon me that 
he did, I think verily he had been hang'd for't; ſure as I 
live, he had ſuffer'd for't: you ſhall judge. He thruſts ' 

me 
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me himſelf into the company of three or four gentlemen - 
like dogs, under the duke's table : he had not been there 
(bleſs the mark) a piſſing while, but all the chamber ſmelt 
him. Ort with the dog, ſays one; What cur is that ? ſays 
another; Whip him out, ſays the third; Hang him up, ſays 
the duke. I, having been acquainted with the ſmell 
before, knew it was Crab; and goes me to the fellow 
that whips the dogs: Friend, quoth I, you mean to whip 
the dog? Ay, marry, do I, quoth he. You do him the more 
wrong, quoth I; *twas 1 did the thing you wot of. He 
makes me no more ado, but whips me out of the chamber. 
How many maſters would do this for their ſervant? Nay, 
I'll be ſworn, I have fat in the ſtocks for puddings he hath 
ſtolen, otherwiſe he had been executed: I have ſtood on 
the pillory for geeſe he hath kill'd, otherwiſe he had ſuf- 
fer'd for't: thou think'ſt not ef this now !—Nay, I re- 
member the trick you ſerved me, when I took my leave of 
madam Silvia; did not I bid thee ſtill mark me, and do 
as I do? When didit thou ſee me heave up my leg, and 
make water. againſt a gentlewoman's farthingale? didſt 
thou ever ſee me do ſuch a trick? 


Enter PRorE us and JULIA. 


Pro. Sebaſtian is thy name? I like thee well, 
And will employ thee in ſome ſervice preſently. 
Jul. In what you pleaſe ;—TI will do what I can. 
Pro, I hope, thou wilt, -How now, you whoreſon 
peaſant ? [To LAUNCE, 
Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? 
Laun. Marry, fir, I carry'd miſtreſs Silvia the dog you 
bade me. | 
Pro. And what fays the to my little jewel ? 
Laun. Marry, ſhe ſays, your dog was a cur; and tells 
you, curriſh thanks is good enovgh for ſuch a preſent. 
5 Pro. 
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Pro. But ſhe receiv'd my dog ? 

Laun. No, indeed, ſhe did not : here have I brought 
him back again. 

Pro. What, didſt thou offer her this from me? 

Lawn. Ay, fir; the other ſquirrel was ſtolen from me 
by the hangman's boys in the market- place: and then I 
offer*d her mine own ; who is a dog as big as ten of yours, 
and therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again, 

Or ne er return again into my fight. 

Away, I fay; Stay'it thou to vex me here? 

A flave, that, ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame. 
Exit LAUNCE. 

Sebaitian, I have entertained thee, 

Partly, that I have need of ſuch a youth, 

That can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs, 

For *tis no truſting to yon fooliſh lowt; 

But, chiefly, for thy face, and thy behaviour; 

Which (if my augury deceive me not,) 

Witneſs good bringing up, fortune, and truth : 

Therefore know thou, for this I entertain thee, 

Go preſently, and take this ring with hors 

Deliver it to madam Silvia: 

She lov'd me well, deliver'd it to me. 

Jul. It ſeems, you lov'd her not, to leave her token: 
She's dead, belike. 

Pro. Not ſo; I think, ſhe lives. 

Jul. Alas! | | 

Pro. Why doſt thou cry, alas? 

Jul. I cannot chooſe but pity her. 

Pro. Wherefore ſhould'ſt thou pity her? 

Jul. Becauſe, methinks, that ſhe lov'd you as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia: | 
I She 
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She dreams on him, that has forgot her love; 
You dote on her, that cares not for your love. 
*Tis pity, love ſhould be fo contrary ; 
And thinking on it makes me cry, alas! 
Pro. Well, give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter ;—that's her chamber.—Tell my lady, 
I claim the promiſe for her heavenly picture, 
Your meſlage done, hie home unto my chamber, 
Where thou ſhalt find me ſad and ſolitary. 
| [Exit PROTEUS. 
Jul. How many women would do ſuch a meſlage ? 
Alas, poor Proteus! thou haſt entertain'd 
A fox, to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas, poor fool! why do I pity him 
That with his very heart deſpiſeth me ? 
BecMle he loves her, he deſpiſeth me; 
Becauſe I love him, I muſt pity him. 
This ring I gave him, when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will: | 
And now am I (unhappy mellenger) 
To plead for that, which I would not obtain ; 
To carry that, which I would have refus'd; 
To praiſe his faith, which I would have diſprais'd. 
I am my maſter's true confirmed love ; 
But cannot be true ſervant to my maſter, 
Unleſs I prove falſe traitor to myſelf. 
Yet will I woo for him; but yet ſo coldly, 
As, heaven it knows, I would not have him ſpeed. 


Enter SILVIA, attended, 


Gentlewoman, good day! I pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to ſpeak with madam Silvia. 
Sil. What would you with her, if that I be ſhe? 


Jul, 
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Jul. If you be the, I do entreat your patience 
To hear me ſpeak the meſſage I am ſent on. 

Sil. From whom? 

Jul. From my maſter, ſir Proteus, madam. 

Sil. Ol he tends you for a picture? 

Jul. Ay, madam. 

Sil. Urſula, bring my picture there. [Picture brought. 
Go, give your maſter this: tell him from me, 

One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget, 
Would better fit his chamber, than this ſhadow. 

Jul. Madam, pleaſe you peruſe this letter, 
Pardon me, madam ; I have unadvis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not; 
This 1s the letter to your ladyſhip. | 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul. It may not be; good madam, pardon me. 

Sil. There, hold. 

I will not look upon your maſter's lines: 

I know, they are ſtuff d with proteſtations, 

And full of new-found oaths; which he will break, 
As eafily as I do tear his paper. 

Jul. Madam, he ſends your ladyſhip this ring. 

Sil. The more ſhame for him that he ſends it me; 
For, I have heard him fay a thouſand times, 

His Julia gave it him at his departure : 
Though his falſe finger hath profan'd the ring, 
Mine ſhall not do his Julia ſo much wrong: 

Jul. She thanks you. 

Sil. What ſay'ſt thou? 

Jul. J thank you, madam, that you tender her: 
Poor gentlewoman | my maſter wrongs her much. 

Sil. Doſt thou know her? 


Jul. Almoſt as well as I do know ; myſelf's ; 
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To think upon her woes, I do proteſt, 
That I have wept an hundred ſeveral times. 
Sil. Belike, ſhe thinks that Proteus hath forſook her. 
Jul. I think ſhe doth ; and that's her cauſe of ſorrow. 
Sil. Is ſhe not paſſing fair? 
Jul. She hath been fairer, madam, than ſhe is: 
When ſhe did think my maſter loy'd her well, 
She, in my judgement, was as fair as you ; 


But fince ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 


And threw her ſun-expelling maſk away, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the hly-tin&ure of her * 
That now ſhe is become as black as I 

Sil. How tall was ſhe ? 

Jul. About my ſtature: for, at Pentecoſt, 
When all our pageants of delight were play'd, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown ; 
Which ſerved me as fit, by all men's judgement, 
As if the garment had been made for me: 
Therefore, I know ſhe is about my height. 
And, at that time, I made her weep a- good, 
For I did play a lamentable part : 

Madam, *twas Ariadne, paſſioning 

For Theſeus' perjury, and unjuſt flight; 
Which I ſo lively acted with my tears, 

That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 

. Wept bitterly; and, would I might be dead, 
If I in thought felt not her very ſorrow ! 

Sil. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth !— 
Alas, poor lady ! deſolate and left !— 

I weep mylelt, to think upon thy words. 
Here, youth, there 1s my purſe ; I give thee thi 
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For thy ſweet miſtreſs * becauſe thou lov'ſt her. 

Farewell. [Exit SiLVIA. 
Jul. And ſhe ſhall thank you for't, if e'er you know 

her.— 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild, and beautiful. 

I hope, my maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 

Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs' love ſo much. 

Alas, how love can trifle with itſelf! 

Here is her picture: Let me ſee; I think, 

If I had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers : 

And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 

Unleſs I flatter with myſelf too much. 

Her hair 1s auburn, mane 1s perfect yellow : 

If that be all the difference in his love, 

I'll get me ſuch a colour'd periwig. 

Her eyes are grey as glaſs; and ſo are mine: 

Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine's as high, 

What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 

But I can make reſpective in myſelf, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god? 

Come, ſhadow, come, and take this ſhadow up, 

For *tis thy rival. O thou ſenſeleſs form, 

Thou ſhalt be worſhip'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and ador'd; 

And, were there ſenſe in his idolatry, 

My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in thy ſtead. 

I'll uſe thee kindly for thy miſtreſs” ſake, 

That us'd me ſo; or elſe, by Jove I vow, 

J ſhould have ſcratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 

To make my maſter out of love with thee, | [Exit, 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


— 


The ſame. An Abbey. 


Enter EGLAMOUR., 


Egl. The ſun begins to gild the weſtern ſky ; 
And now it is about the very hour 
That Silvia, at Patrick's cell, ſhould meet me. 
She will not fail ; for lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time; 
So much they ſpur their expedition. 


Enter SILVIA. 


See, where ſhe comes: lady, a happy evening. 
Sil. Amen, amen! go on, good Eglamour, 
Out at the poſtern by the abbey-wall; 
I fear, I am attended by ſome ſpies. 
Egl. Fear not: the foreſt is not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we are ſure enough. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. An Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter THUR1IO, PROTEUS, and JULIA. 


Thu. Sir Proteus, what ſays Silvia to my ſuit? 
Pro. O, fir, I find her milder than ſhe was; 
And yet ſhe takes exceptions at your perſon, 
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| Thu. What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro. No; that it is too little. 

Thu. T'll wear a hoot, to make it ſomewhat rounder. 

| ; Pro. But love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths. 

| Thu. What ſays ihe to my face? 

@ | Pro. She ſays, it is a fair one. | 

| Thu, Nay, then the wanton lies; my face 1s black. 

Pro, But pearls are fair; and the old ſaying is, 

| Black men are pearls in bemnteons ladies? eyes. 
Jul. Tis true, ſuch pearls as put out ladies' eyes; 

For I had rather wink than look on them. [ Ajide. 
Thu, How likes the my diſcourſe ? 
Pro. IIl, when you talk of war, 
Thu. But well, when I diſcourſe of love, and peace ? 
Jul. But better, indeed, when you hold your peace. 

| [ A/ide. 


5 7 * 
8 . 1 I 


Thu. What ſays ſhe to my valour ? 
Pro. O, fir, ſhe makes no doubt of that. 
Jul. She needs not, when ſhe knows it cowardice. 
| | [ A/ide. 
Thu. What ſays ſhe to my birth? 
Pro. That you are well deriv'd. 
Jul. True; from a gentleman to a fool. [Afaae, 
Thu. Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſions ? | 
Pro. O, ay; and pities them. 
Thu, Wherefore ? 
Jul. That ſuch an aſs ſhould owe them. [ A/ide. 
Pro. That they are out by leaſe. 
Jul. Here comes the duke. a 


Enter DUKE. 


Duke. How now, ſir Proteus ? * now, Thurio? 
Which of you ſaw fir Eglamour of late? 


Thu. 
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Thu. Not I. 
Pro. Nor I. 
Duke. Saw you my daughter ? 
Pro. Neither. 
Duke. Why, then ſhe's fled unto that peaſant Valentine; 
And Eglamour 1s in her company. 
"Tis true; for friar Laurence met them both, 
As he in penance wander'd through the foreſt: 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it: 
Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion 
At Patrick's cell this even; and there ſhe was not: 
Theſe likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, ſtand not to diſcourſe, 
But mount you preſently; and meet with me 
Upon the riſing of the mountain-foot 
'That leads toward Mantua, whither they are fled : 
Deſpatch, ſweet gentlemen, and follow me. [Extt. 
Thu. Why, this it is to be a peeviſh girl, 
That flies her fortune when it follows her : 
I'll after; more to be reveng'd on Eglamour, | 
'Than for the love of reckleſs Silvia. [Exi, 
Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 
Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. [Exit. 
Jul. And I will follow, more to croſs that love, 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. [ Exit. 
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SCENE III. 
Frontiers of Mantua. The Foreſt, 


Enter SILVIA, and Out-laws. 


Out. Come, come; 
Be patient, we muſt bring you to our captain. 
Sil. A thouſand more miſchances than this one 


Have learn'd me how to brook this patiently. 


2 Out. Come, bring her away. 
1 Out, Where 1s the gentleman that was with her ? 
3 Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath out-run us, 
But Moyſes, and Valerius, follow him. 
Go thou with her to the weſt end of the wood, 
There is our captain : we'll follow him that's fled ; 
The thicket is beſet, he cannot ſcape. 
1 Out, Come, I muſt bring you to our captain's cave: 
Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly. 
Sil. O Valentine, this I endure for thee ! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Another part of the Foreſt. 


Enter VALENTINE. 


- 


Val. How uſe dothybreed a habit in a man! 
This ſhadowy deſert, unfrequented woods, 


U better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns: 


Here can I fit alone, unſeen of any, | 
And, to the nightingale's complaining notes, 
-3 Tune 
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Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. 

O thou that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 

Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs ; 

Left, growing ruinous, the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was ! 

Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia 

Thou gentle nymph, cheriſh thy forlorn ſwain !— 
What hallowing, and what ſtir, 1s this to-day ? 
Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace : 

They love me well; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 


Withdraw thee, Valentine ; who's this comes here? 
[ Steps aſide. 


Enter PROTEVUS, SILVIA, and JULIA. 


Pro. Madam, this ſervice I have done for you, 
(Though you reſpe& not aught your ſervant doth, ) 
To hazard life, and reſcue you from him 
That would have forc'd your honour and your love, 
Vouchſafe me, for my meed, but one fair look; 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I am ſure, you cannot give. 
Val. How like a dream is this I {ee and hear 
Love, lend me patience to forbear a while, [4/ide. 
Sil. O miſerable, unhappy that I am! 
Pro. Unhappy were you, madam, ere I came; 
But, by my coming, I have made you happy. 
Sil. By thy approach thou mak'ſt me moiſt unhappy. 
Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your prelence. 
[ Aide. 
Sil. Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, | 
I would have been a breakfaſt to the beait, 


Rather 
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Rather than have falſe Proteus reſcue me. 
O, heaven be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whoſe life's as tender to me as my foul ; 
And full as much (for more there cannot be,) 
do deteſt falſe perjur'd Proteus: 
Therefore be gone, ſolicit me no more. 
Pro. What dangerous action, ſtood it next to death, 
Would I not undergo for one calm look ? 
O, tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd, 
When women cannot love where they're belov'd. 
Sil. When Proteus cannot love where he's belov'd. 
Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt love, 
For whoſe dear ſake thou didſt then rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand oaths ; and all thoſe oaths 
Deſcended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thou had'ſt two, 
And that's far warſe than none; better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one: 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend! 


— — — — — — — 222 a 


Pro. | In love, 
Who reſpects friend ? 
Sil. All men but Proteus. 


Pro. Nay, if the gentle ſpirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form, 
T'll woo you like a ſoldier, at arms' end; 
And love you *gainſt the nature of love, force you. 
Sil. O heaven! 
Pro. I'll force thee yield to my deſire. 
Val. Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch; 
1 Thou friend of an ill faſhion ! 
Pro. p Valentine! 
' val. Thou common friend, that's without faith or love; 
| (For ſuch 1s a friend now,) treacherous man ! 
1 Thou haſt beguil'd my hopes; nought but mine eye 
[| 1 Could 
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Could have perſuaded me: Now I dare not ſay 
I have one friend alive; thou would'ſt diſprove me. 
Who ſhould be truſted now, when one's right hand 
Is perjur'd to the boſom ? Proteus, 
I am ſorry, I muſt never truſt thee more, 
But count the world a ſtranger for thy ſake. 
The private wound is deepeſt: O time, moſt curſt! 
'Mongſt all foes, that a friend ſhould be the worſt! 

Pro. My ſhame and guilt confounds me.— 
Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty ſorrow 
Be a ſufficient ranſom for offence, 
TI tender it here; I do as truly ſuffer, 
As e*er I did commit. 

Val. Then I am paid; 
And once again I do receive thee honeſt ;— 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfy'd, | 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth; for theſe are pleas'd ; 
By penitence the Eternal's wrath's appeas'd :— 
And, that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia, I give thee. 

Jul. O me, unhappy! [ Farnts, 

Pro. Look to the boy. | 

Val. Why, boy! why wag! how now? what is the 

matter ? | 

Look up ; ſpeak. 

Jul. | O good fir, my maſter charg'd me 
To deliver a ring to madam Silvia 
Which, out of my neglect, was never done. 

Pro. Where is that ring, boy? 

Tac”: Here tis: this is it. 

| [Gives a ring. 


— 


Pro. How! let me ſee: 
Why this is the ring I gave to Julia. 


Jul. 


| 
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Jul. O, cry you mercy, fir, I have miſtook; 
Yhis is the ring you feat to Silvia, [ Shows another ring. 
Fro. But, how cam'ſt thou by this ring? at my depart, 
I gave this unto Julia. 
Jul. And Julia herſelf did give it me 
And Julia herſelf hath brought it hither. 
Pro. How! Julia! 
Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths, 
And entertain'd them deeply in her heart: 
How oft haſt thou with perjury cleft the root ? 
O Proteus, let this habit make thee bluth ! 
Be thou aſham'd, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeſt rayment ; if ſhame live 
In a diſguiſe of love: 
It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds, 
Women to change their ſhapes, than men their minds. 
Pro. Than men their minds! *tis true: O heaven! were 
man 
But conſtant, he were perfect: that one error 
Fills him with faults ; makes him run through all fins : 
Inconſtancy falls off, ere it begins : 
What is in Silvia's face, but I may ſpy 
More freſh in Julia's with a conſtant eye? 
Val. Come, come, a hand from either: 
Let me be bleſt to make this happy cloſe ; 
*'T were pity two ſuch friends ſhould be long foes. 
Pro. Bear witneſs, heaven, I have my with for ever, 
Jul. And I have mine. 


Enter Out-laws, with DUKE and THURIO, 


"7 on A prize, a prize, a prize! 
Fal. Forbear, I ſay; it is my lord the duke, 
| Your 
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Your grace is welcome to a man diſgrac'd, 
Baniſhed Valentine. 

Duke. Sir Valentine ! 

Thu. Yonder is Silvia; and Silvia's mine. 

Val. Thurio give back, or elſe embrace thy death; 
Come not within the meaſure of my wrath : 

Do not name Silvia thine ; if once again, 
Milan ſhall not behold thee. Here ſhe ſtands, 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch ;— 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love.— 

Thu. Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I; 
I hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not : 

I claim her not, and therefore ſhe is thine. 

Duke, The more degenerate and baſe art thou, 
To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt done, 
And leave her on ſuch ſlight conditions, — 

Now, by the honour of my anceſtry, 

I do applaud thy ſpirit, Valentine, 

And think thee worthy of an empreſs” love. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, — 

Plead a new ſtate in thy unrival'd merit, 

To which I thus ſubſcribe, —ſir Valentine, 

Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd ; 

Take thou thy Silvia, for thou haſt deſerv'd her. 
Val. I thank your grace; the gift hath made me happy. 

I now beſeech you, for your daughter's ſake, 

To grant one boon that I ſhall aſk of you. 

Duke, I grant it, for thine own, whate'er it be. 

Val. Theſe baniſh'd men, that I have kept withal, 
Are men endued with worthy qualities 
Forgive them what they have committed here, 
And let them be recall'd from their exile: 


They 
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They are reformed, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 
Duke. T hou haſt prevail'd : I pardon them, and thee; 
Diſpoſe of them, as thou know'ſt their deſerts. 
Come, let us go; we will include all jars 
With triumphs, mirtb, and rare ſolemnity. 
Val. And, as we walk along, I dare be bold 
With our diſcourſe to make your grace to ſmile : 
What think you of this page, my lord ? 
Duke. I think the boy hath grace in him; he bluſhes. 
Val. JI warrant you, my lord; more grace than boy. 
Duke. What mean you by that ſaying ? 
Val. Pleaſe you, I'll tell you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder, what hath fortuned.— 
Come, Proteus : *tis your penance, but to hear 
The ſtory of your loves diſcovered ; 
That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours 
One feaſt, one houſe, one mutual happineſs, {Exeunrt. 
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